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reparation of Safety Codes Under the Auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee.’ 


y Morton G. Lioyp, Carer or Sarety Secrion, U. 5. Bureau or STanpDaARpDs, 


Need for Safety Codes. 


DISCUSSION of the importance of accident prevention appear- 
to be superfluous before an association of this character whose 
members are directly concerned with com pensation for indus- 
rial accidents and are familiar with the extent of casualties in Ameri- 
an industries. Much has already been done through the safety-first 
,xovement to provide the proper physical conditions and to educate 
he industrial worker to use practices which will decrease the prob- 
bility of accidents, but much more remains to be done in this 
rection. 7 

The principal channel through which the State officials can promote 
ccident prevention is through the inspection of factories and other 
ork places and insistence that these shall be so constructed and 
perated as to provide for the safety and health of employees. In 
aking such inspections it is necessary that the inspector should 
ave some standard of comparison by which to judge of the conditions 
hich he encounters. Only by having such a standard of reference 
it possible for different inspectors to treat different cases upon a 
niform basis or even for a single inspector to be consistent in his 
ecisions with reference to different industrial plants. Such a 
tandard may exist only in the mind of the inspector and be subject 
0 development and change from day to day. Much more satistac- 
ory results, however, can be obtained by having written standards 
ubject to change only by definite action of the administrative 
uthority and capable of being known to factory managers, manu- 
icturers of machinery, and others concerned with them before in- 
tallations are made. It is then possible for such persons to plan 
eir installations so as to meet the requirements of the State officials. 
that way more complete compliance on a more satisfactory basis 
obtained. 

It must be obvious, then, that the best work of the State factory 
spector can be done upon the basis of enforcing a definite set of 
ritten rules which have oa given full consideration before adoption 
d which are applied uniformly by all inspectors within a given 
risdiction and sich are modified only by definite administrative 
ction after due notice and full consideration. Consequently most 
f the States which are active in factory inspection work awh definite 


A. 





' Address to be delivered at the ninth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
ceident Boards and Commissions, Baltimore, Oct. 9-13, 1922. : 
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regulations and it is the duty of their inspectors to see that sy¢j 


regulations are complied with. , ne r 
hese regulations may take the form of statute laws or of rulq * ‘ol 
promulgated by some administrative authority. Where the rovul. wo 
tions are established by statute it is impossible to alter or amend i hoz “ To 
except by the same legislative process. Where the regulations ay. repa 
promulgated by administrative authority, changes and amend inep;; ae 
can be made from time to time as experience or progress in thie ar, ; Jus 
makes advisable and a system which is more flexible and in genery| of all 
more satisfactory to all parties concerned is obtained. ee 
Whatever legal form the regulations may take, it is desirable tha: . on 
they be as definite as possible, be easily understood, available jy pee 
printed form, for the guidance of all interests concerned, and be vive, depat 
very thorough consideration by all parties and interests before thei i 
mandatory adoption. be fo 


Such a code of safety rules is valuable not only for mandatory ep. 
forcement by administrative authorities and for authorized inspector: 
but as a guide to the industry concerned in improving its methods an\ 
modifying its previous practices. Many manufacturers are only to 
glad to make improvements in the physical condition of their plants 


repre 
cism 


when the possibility of such improvements is pointed out to them and RE 
many of them are eager to apply any information which will improve 
the welfare of their employees. The greatest value of the safety code J previ 
is probably in providing such information as a standard for the J of th 
guidance of the factory manager, and I consider its usefulness as , § confe 
regulation for legal enforcement to be secondary to this. secon 
A good illustration of this attitude of factory managers is found § feren 
in the recent action of the board of directors of the National Associa- J gener 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners which has expressed the need felt by them full « 
for a safety code for the industry of dry cleaning. cedur 
urat 
Advantages of National Codes. be mi 
and | 
Most of the safety codes heretofore adopted and enforced by State pre 
boards and commissions have been developed locally and §% howe 
usually with the cooperation of a committee representing !ocal J be ne 
interests. In the preparation of such codes, use is frequently mad: §% Engi 
of standards already adopted by other States or by industria! and & result 
engineering associations. In some cases such standards already 
available are adopted without change, but more often chanves o! 


greater or less extent are made for the purpose of improvement or 
of meeting some real or fancied need caused by local conditions. 
This is well illustrated by the boiler code prepared by the American 


cut 


Society of Mechanical Engineers and the electrical safety code pre- HB 284° 
pared by the Bureau of Standards. If the national codes weve fm OVE 
peat prepared by processes which would take into consideration hodie 
ocal variations and conditions, and which guaranteed the ful! cor- mem| 
sideration of the viewpoint of every interest involved and freedom IR W®s ' 
from domination by any one interest, particularly such as might J Tal 
be of a commercial character, it would seem advantageous to adop! J 1 
such national codes without the introduction ‘of local variations HR ty" 
This would give the advantagé of uniformity in requirements 1! Th 
different jurisdictions. The manufacturers of equipment could ore 
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uch # then supply a single line for use in all States and the work of the 


contractor and inspector would be simplified. It would also be 


les # easier for the insurance companies to harmonize their own require- 
ila- $F ments with those legally enforced by the State authorities. 


To obtain national codes of this character it is necessary that their 
reparation be accomplished by the widest and most thorough con- 
sideration of those familiar with the particular problems of the 
industry concerned and that full weight be given to the viewpoints 
of all interests involved. Where codes are prepared by local com- 
mittees the same result is’ usually sought by having represented 
upon such committees employers, employees, technica! experts, 


‘in MM casualty insurance organizations, etc., as well as the administrative 

en # department concerned. For national codes to be equally or more 

clr MH satisfactory than these local codes, it is necessary that they should 
be formulated or aporon by a body having at least equally wide 

ei- # representation and providing equally wide opportunity for criti- 

Ts, @ cism and comment before final adoption. 

nd 

(00 Conferences of 1919. 

Nts 

nd REALIZING the importance of safety codes prepared upon a 

ve national basis, and as the result of the contacts made by its 

\le HM previous work in this field and the demands for more extensive work 


of the same character, the Bureau of Standards called a preliminary 
conference on this subject in Washington in January, 1919, and a 
second conference in Databer of the same year. At these con- 
ferences the subject was fully discussed, the need for national codes 
enerally recognized, and the best method for preparing them given 
ful consideration. It was finally agreed that the scheme of pro- 
cedure in establishing national standards which had been inau- 

rated by the American Engineering Standards Committee would 
+ the most satisfactory to utilize in the preparation of safety codes 
and it was finally voted by a large majority that they should be 
prety ss under the auspices of this committee. It was realized, 
owever, that in order for this plan to be widely acceptable it would 
be necessary to enlarge the scope and membership of the American 
Engineering eden Committee and this was done as a direct 
result of these conferences. 

















American Engineering Standards Committee. 


HE American Engineering Standards Committee, after two years 
of preliminary negotiations, was organized in 1918 by five 
national engineering societies, who invited three of the United States 
Government departments to accept membership. These eight 
hodies named three representatives each who constituted the original 
membership of the committee. The purpose of this organization 
was to serve as a national clearing house for engineering and indus- 
trial standardization, to act as the official channel of cooperation 
in international standardization, and to provide an information 
service On engineering and industrial jiinianhicn matters. — 
The committee does not itself formulate any standards, but its prin- 
cipalfunctionisto bring about systematic cooperation of the organized 
bodies, technical, industrial, and governmental, which are concerned 


ht 
in 
ld 
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with such standards. It has succeeded to such an extent that , 
the present time more than 160 organizations are actively cooperatiy 
in work under the auspices of the committee. Since 1919, whe 
the constitution of the committee was altered, its membership },, 
been enlarged so that it now consists of 53 members representing 
‘5 departments and 1 independent establishment of the Fedo 
Government, 9 national engineering societies, and 14 national jp. 
dustrial associations. This includes the United States Depart meni 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Intefior, Navy, and War, and the Panam, 
Canal. The application of the United States Department of |.) 
for membership is now pending. 

The teed BY which the American Engineering Standards (‘\op. 
mittee functions is as follows: When it is decided that some stain dard 
such as a safety code, should be formulated, a responsible organization, 
not necessarily holding membership on the committee, is recovnize/ 
as a sponsor for the work or several such organizations may be desig. 
nated as joint sponsors. This sponsor is supposed to organize the 
work and form a representative committee idle up of members of «|| 
other organizations having an interest in this particular standard 
which committee is technically known as a sectional committee. Thi 
sectional committee may itself carry out the work of formulating; 
standard or it may merely pass upon such work when it has already 
been done; it is free to modify any standard before its adoption 
When the sectional committee agrees that a standard or code is in 
acceptable form for final adoption, it reports to the sponsor and i! tl 
ogee body is satisfied with its work and approves it, it so reports to 
the Engineering Standards Committee. That committee then 
proves the standard as an American standard, as a tentative stan lari, 
or as a recommended practice. 

An essential step in the process, however, is the approval })\ the 
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Engineering Standards Committee of the make-up of the section: Ay 
committee in direct control of the work. To be approved, the see. Ay 
tional committee must be properly representative of the interest Ay 
concerned and must be well balanced, so that no interest or c|osely As 
connected group of interests shall be able to dominate the com In 
mittee. In the case of safety codes it is required that the following I Com 
groups of interests be represented upon the committee: N. 
(2) Manufacturers of the equipment. N. 
(b) Employers. N: 
(c) Employees. N. 
(dq) Regulatory Government representatives. N. 
(e) Technical experts. N. 
We ) Casualty insurance interests. | Ui; 
p to the beginning of the present calendar year the Americal Uy 
Engineering Standards Committee had approved 17 standards, 0! U; 
which 3 may be designated as safety codes, These latter are the Ty 
National Safety Code for the Protection of the Heads and Eyes ' (om 
Industrial Workers, the National Electrical (Fire) Code, and tic l0-B ¢,, 
dustrial Lighting Code. During the current year it has approved ti MRP poja4 
Safety Code for Abrasive Wheels, the Safety Code for Foundries, an! RF of , 
the National Electrical Safety Code. More than 20 other codes at iB cof. 
being actively worked upon and some of them are nearly comp\ctel HP ar4q 
ia addition, almost an equal number have been given preliminal! HH ¢},, , 
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consideration. For several of these codes, including the Safety Code 
for Abrasive Wheels, the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions is a joint sponsor. 

The initiation of new projects,in the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee usually arises through a demand from some interested 
organization. Where such an organization has itself carried on 
standardization work prior to the creation of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee it may submit its own standards for ap- 
proval after proper examination as to their general acceptance and 
worthiness. When a standard has yet to be formulated the American 
Engineering Standards Committee may designate the interested 
organization as a sponsor or it may call a general conference of all 
parties believed to be interested, to determine whether such a stand- 
ard should be formulated at the present time, what its scope shall be, 
and how the work shall be organized. Examples of this are a con- 
ference on colors of traffic signals which was held on May 23 of this 
year; and a combined electrical fire and accident code, a conference 
upon which subject is contemplated in the early future since a differ- 
ence of opinion has developed as to the advisability of formulating 
such a code. 


Safety Code Correlating Committee. 


N MOST cases of safety codes, however, the proposals for sponsorship 
and initiation of the work have arisen through a supplementary 
committee which is advisory to the American Engineering Standards 
Committee and is known as the Safety Code Correlating Committee. 
This committee is made up of representatives of those organizations 
of a national character considered to be most actively interested in 
safety codes. ‘The present membership includes representatives of 
the following: 

American Gas Association. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

American Society of Safety Engineers. 

Association of Governmental Labor Officials. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 

National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies. 

National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

National Electric Light Asscciation. 

National Fire Protection Association. 

National Industrial Conference Board. 

National Safety Council. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

United States Bureau of Mines. 

United States Bureau of Standards. 

This committee was formerly known as the National Safety Code 
Committee and had its origin in a joint committee resulting from 
the conference on industrial safety codes in December, 1919. Its 
relation to the American Engineering Standards Committee is that 
of an advisor having the direct contact with bodies interested in 
safety codes so that it can bring to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, whose membership is of a more diverse character, 
the desires and needs of those more intimately concerned with safety. 
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The first report of this committee in 1920 included a list of 37 oj. FBmitte 
which were considered of the most immediate importance and {), [tion 
which penere bodies were recommended. Since that time it },, MBsenta 
made additional recommendations from time to time and the Eyo;. BRsions. 
neering Standards Committee has referred to it questions. concerning fe Engi! 
safety codes which required investigation before decision. ” BB have 

The members of the Safety Code Correlating Committee 4), the { 
frequently designated by the chairman of the Engineering Standayj, BBwider 
Committee to serve upon special committees which investigato {iy 
make-up of sectional committees for safety codes or advise tly 
appnecting Standards Committee as to the suitability of approy,| 
of standards in this field which have been submitted to it. hy 
committee thus functions in general to advise the Engineerin, 
Standards Committee and keep it informed when necessary of ma ite, r 
relating to the field of safety codes. The present chairman j; 
Mr. S. J. Williams, chief ineer of the National Safety Council, 
and its secretary is Dr. P. G. Agnew, who is also secretary of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 

The following diagram shows the relation of the sponsors and the 
two committees in the case of the Safety Code for the Mechanical 
Transmission of Power. The group at the top of the diagram s)wvy; 
the various organizations naming members of the American [iv 
neering Standards Committee. e latter appointed as sponsors for 
this code the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the [)\v- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commi: 
sions and the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriten, 
The three sponsors named members of the sectional committe 
representing the casualty underwriters, state commissions, and manv- 
facturers and users of the equipment concerned. They also asked 
the United States Bureau of Standards, International Association o/ 
Machinists, the National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
and the National Safety Council to name representatives upoii tle 
sectional committee. A small group of these representatives forme( 
a working subcommittee which put the preliminary draft of the cole 
into form for presentation to the full committee. The sectional con- 
mittee then discussed it and made such modifications as seemed to it 
proper in order that the code should be generally satisfactory. Thi 
code has reached the stage of a final revision coer formal adoption, 


|? WILL be apparent from the foregoing that the American L_ 
Engineering Standards Committee, with the cooperation o/ tle 


ORGA? 


—— 





: 








Safety Code Correlating Committee, furnishes the machinery for tie JB auth 
formulation of safety codes in a manner which will insure thorouy! J% and | 
consideration of the merits of proposed rules and thorough consi«:'i- J time. 
tion of the viewpoint of the various interests which are concernc J adop 
with safety codes. The actual formulation of such codes may }e by IR appr 
a sectional committee, by a working subcommittee of such section: FP such 
committee, or by the technical staff of a sponsor body, but in every J tions 
case the entire sectional committee must pass upon the work «ni fH to th 


approve the tentative draft of a code before it is submitted to tle 
American Engineering Standards Committee. The sectional con- 
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mittees are made up of Peprapensey vot from six groups above men- 
tioned, and in the case of safety codes always include some repre- 
sentatives from State departments of labor or industrial commis- 
ions. When such codes have been approved by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee the assurance is given that they 
have had just as thorough consideration as is ever given locally to 
the formulation of a State code and in most cases they will have had 
wider consideration and criticism; in adopting such a code any State 


ie 2) 


ORGANIZATION OF AGENCIES AND COMMITTEES INVOLVED IN PREPARATION OF 
; SAFETY CODES. 
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authority may feel sure that he is putting into effect as reasonable 
and as complete a set of rules as it is feasible to formulate at the 
time. Such codes may consequently be taken as models for local 
adoption and preferably in the form in which they have been nationally 
approved. It will generally be desirable to give local hearings upon 
such codes before adoption by the various States. In case modifica- 
tions are proposed at such hearings an opportunity should be given 
to those engaged in the formulation of the national code to answer 
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objections and explain why the provisions in the national code y» 
considered superior to local proposals which will not usually hay, 
been subjected to the same wide and careful scrutiny. There may 
be at times conditions peculiar to local industries which wii! jy4\; 
modifications of national codes desirable and’ it may be feasi\jie iy 
particular States to call for more complete protection than has | 
considered reasonable in a national code, but in the more genera! eas, 


it will serve all interests more fully if the national code can be adopted 
by the States without change so as to provide uniform regulations jy 
a given industry throughout the country. 





Factory Chiefs in New Jersey. 
By Joun Roacu, Deputy Commissioner or Lasor, New Jersey. 


N 1912 the Department of Labor of the State of New Jersey under. 
| took the work of preparing safety codes covering the following 
industrial subjects: Fire protection, fire escapes, fireproving 
fire-alarm signals, fire drills, transmission machinery, freight elevg. 
tors, engine stops, steam boilers, removal of industrial dusts, nox. 
ious fumes and excessive heat, sanitation (including constructioy of 
toilet, wash room, and dressing room equipment), paint grinders, 
lead corroders, lead oxidizers, nitro and amido compounds, ha: {i- 
ing, power laundries, abrasive wheels, and safe practices covering 
the use of shellacs, enamels, and japans. 
While these codes were being prepared, the department becane 
convinced that the successful enforcement of industrial rules was 
dependent in a large measure on the cooperation that might be v- 
eured from employers of the labor affected by them. As {ev 
standards were the result of conferences in which engineers 1 pr- 
senting the varied industries of our State participated, there \as 
reason to assume that employers generally were as much intere-tod 
in their reasonable enforcement as the authorities who prepared 
them. After giving careful consideration to the method of seciring 
this greatly desired cooperation from the employers, the plan was 
adopted of asking each one of the manufacturing concerns 11) ‘le 
State to delegate an employee (preferably an engineer, forem:, 0! 
superintendent in the plant, but in any case some employee oi: 
pying a position of trust and responsibility) to represent the depuart- 
ment of labor in the plant, and to confer with the district factory 
inspector concerning an interpretation of these rules and thew e- 
forcement in that particular pliant. This suggestion from tlic de- 
partment met with a generous response from the employers, and in 
a short time about 2,600 representatives, or factory chiefs, as ‘lv’ 
were designated, had been appointed by the employees for this 


urpose. 
3 Shortly after the inauguration of this movement, a meeting 0! 
nearly 2,000 factory chiefs was held in Newark. Motion pic‘ures 
were shown, various types of safety apparatus were on exhi!)i(101. 
excellent. addresses on safety were made by competent spe. cls 
and, in general, a great deal of enthusiasm on the subject of the pr 
motion of safety was shown by the audience. 
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FACTORY CHIEFS IN NEW JERSEY. 9 


Usually only one factory chief is appointed in each plant, although 
in several of the larger plants two or more factory chiefs have been 
appointed on request of the sew management. In plants where 
more than one shift is run, a factory chief may be selected for each 


shift. 
Upon the appointment of the factory chief the following form let- 
ter and inclosure are sent to the appointing firm: 


TRENTON, N. J., ———. 

GENTLEMEN: I am inclosing you in this communication the usual type of letter 
which is directed to the representative selected by you as factory chief of your plant. 
We understand that the name indicated is the one desired by you, but if for any 
reason you care to assign these duties to any other person we would greatly appreciate 
it if you would kindly advise us, in order that we may keep the records of this office 
in conformity with your wishes. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your cooperation with us in this movement, and 
believing that you will be more than pleased with the results accomplished, I am 

Yours very truly, 


TRENTON, N. J., 

Dear Sir: Understanding that your firm has designated you factory chief of their 
factory, I congratulate you upon the confidence reposed in you, and want to impress 
upon you the responsibilities attached to this position, offering as it does an opportunity 
to assist in the safeguarding of so many lives. 

| have entered your name on our books as factory chief and instructed the inspectors 
to request your assistance when making their inspections. We shall appreciate it if 
you will make daily rounds of the building to see that it is kept free from any fire 
hazards, such as unnecessary sweepings, loose inflammable materials, excelsior, paper 
or wooden boxes, and be especially careful about the proper storage and handling of 
inflammable and explosive liquids. Particular attention should be paid to cellars and 
unfrequented places. 

It is further desirable for you to acquaint yourself with the system of electric alarm, 
conduct the daily tests, and be sure that the fire apparatus is kept in constant readiness 
for actual service. 

The department is mailing you pamphlets of instruction as to the desired methods 
of conducting fire drills and organizing factory fire brigades. Upon request, we will 
be glad to send an inspector to assist you with this work. 

As an evidence of the confidence placed in you, and as a recognition of the position 
by the department of labor, an official badge, which you are to retain as long as you 
occupy this position, will be mailed you upon written request to the commissioner of 
labor, statehouse, Trenton. 

We would be glad to receive suggestions from you at any time, and if we can be of 
assistance, please feel free to address us. 

Yours respectfully, 








The following form letter is sent to the factory chief who has 
requested the badge in accordance with the letter of instructions: 


TRENTON, N. J., 
Dear Sm: In accordance with our previous communication, I am inclosing you 
herewith the insignia of office for your position as factory chief. I believe our former 
communication clearly outlined your relation to our work. I would appreciate it if 
you would kindly acknowledge receipt of this badge. 
Hoping you may enjoy the duties incident to this position, | am 
Yours very truly, 








During the winter months a lecture course, including exhibitions 
of motion pictures depicting various phases of industrial safety, is 
given for the benefit of factory chiefs and others interested in physical 
conservation. One of these Tectutes is usually given each month in 
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each industrial area, and they help to stimulate the interest of facto), 
chiefs in their work. 

We have never known. an employer to express dissatisfaction \y;;} 
the activities of a factory chief. In well-regulated establishnon:. 
the factory chief accompanies the factory inspector on his tour 9; 
inspection and discusses with him the interpretation of the rules ay4 
their enforcement in the plant. The factory inspector outlines th. 
orders that he thinks the department should issue to make the play; 
safe, and the terms of these orders are discussed with the factory 
chief. In case a difference of opinion respecting the necessity {5 
the issuance of a safety order arises between the factory inspecto, 
and the factory chief, a hearing is usually held by a representatiy, 
of the department of labor and the terms of the order and the evndi. 
tions surrounding its issuance are gone over carefully in conferences 
and, if necessary, the order is modified, altered, or, in some casos, 
if the circumstances seem to warrant it, rescinded. 

The department thinks the factory chief has an important pari to 
play in the successful and safe administration of the personne! rela. 
tions of every well-regulated industrial establishment. Many tiie; 
employers of labor complain that unsafe practices in their plants av 
the result of inattention and disobedience on the part of some of t!iciy 
employees. Equipment is often allowed to fall into a dangerous 
condition of disrepair, guards about moving machinery are remove: 
and not replaced, while elevdtor gates may be tied up in an effort to 
expedite the use of the elevator; greasy stairs, insecure handrails, and 
congested fire escape exits, add to the list, while exposure to (usi, 
fumes, dangerous vapors and gases play their part in making plant 
premises positively unsafe or relatively uncomfortable 

The statement is often made by executives in positions of respon- 
sibility that most of the unsanitary and unsafe practices that abcund 
in industry are due to carelessness, negligence, and positive disolv- 
dience on the part of their subordinates. It seems, therefore, ‘hat 
the factory chief has an important part to play in the establishinen' 
of safe practices in industry, for it is a part of his duty to bring to |e 
attention of the principal authorities in a plant ian ewe practices, as 
well as unsafe premises, that may cause industrial accidents. 

The department of labor has become convinced that factory in- 
spection falls down and fails completely to establish that measu:: \/ 
protection, contemplated by statute, in industrial activities, wi 
cooperation and understanding between the management and ‘iv 
factory inspection bureau are lacking. In a large measure, ihe \ ali 
of the work of the factory chief is enhanced by the knowledge ‘|i! 
the physical care of the workers is to-day a matter of fundament: 
importance, and that it can be shown that even costly alterations | 
plant equipment which add to the safety of the workmen are a si 
cessful investment because of their steadying effect upon the wor'.ing 
forces, and that these betterments increase and improve produc iin 
and constitute factors which lead to eventual repayment. 

Safety engineers who have given the question of accident prev” 
tion careful attention generally agree that less than 25 per cent 0! 
industrial accidents can be prevented by means of the installatici 0 
physical safeguards. These safety engmeers emphasize the valuv 0! 
good housekeeping in a plant and of the development of a spirit © 
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FACTORY CHIEFS IN NEW JERSEY. ll 


yatchfulness and careful attention to duty on the part of workmen, 
and they generally agree that the measure of safety that prevails in a 
lant depends on the measure of cooperation the management re- 
calves from the workmen. 

An intelligent, earnest factory chief is an important asset to an 
industrial plant, and a welcome addition to the departmental bureau 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing regulatory labor legis- 
lation. The positon of factory chief is one that offers a wide scope 
for the exercise of individual initiative and persona! ability, for 
though standards of physical conservation be prepared that cover 
a wide range of industrial safety and sanitation subjects, there still 
remains & broad field for safety development, by the factory chief, 
along special or unusual lines. 
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Report of Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas. 


the State of Kansas covers the year ended December 31, 192) 

In its present form the court no longer exercises the functions 
of a commission of public utilities, as when first created, that office 
being reestablished as a separate agency of the government. Thier, 
have been added to the duties of the court, however, the work of 
mine and factory inspection, supervision of woman and child !aho; 
including the minimum wage law, free employment service, statis. 
tical reports, advisory duties in reference to workmen’s compen. 
sation, ete. 


T second annual report of the Court of Industrial Relations of 


The division relating to industrial disputes is not the larger part of the work «/ the 
tribunal, but is the department which is new inits conception and operation, and | here. 
fore is the feature of the work which is attracting the attention not only of the State 
but of the nation as well. 


A sketch is given of the legal proceedings affecting the wor of 
the court since its organization, showing the opposition on the part 
of the mine union officials of the State to the work of the court asa 
labor tribunal, this being the source of six of the eight cases note 
In so far as final results have been attained, the law creating tiv 
court, and its activities under the law, have been fully sustained. 
Several of the more important decisions have already had attention 
in various issues of the Mowry Lasor Review. 

An account of the packing strike of December, 1921, shows the 
mode of operation in a case in which no appeal to another court was 
taken. A “plant assembly,” representing both employers ani 
employees, had arranged a new wage scale to follow the expiration, 
in September, 1921, of the scale fixed by Judge Alschuler, under ihe 
Bureau of Conciliation of the United States Department of Labor. 
This scale called for a considerable reduction from the expiring rites. 
and a strike vote resulted in a strike call on December 1, to be e!fee- 
tive December 5. On the 3d the court held a sitting at Kansas (ity. 
to which representatives of the employers and employees were s1!10- 
moned, though but one of the latter appeared dita other proceedings 
were had to bring them before the court. When finally brought into 
court they declared that they had no controversy which they desired 
to submit, as did also the employers. The court then announced (hat 
no matter in dispute being before it, it became its duty to see that 
the plants were operated with continuity and efficiency, to the en 
that the food supply of the State be maintained, as welt as a market 
for - “orga of the live-stock producers, which the court pro- 
posed to do. 

With the cooperation of local police officers, the provisions of the 
law were enforced, the packing houses were able to continue «pel 
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tion and within a few days again reached normal production, and 
elive-stock market was kept open and not interfered with; all the 
eat products that came upon the market were sold and at prices 
ot in any way affected by the so-called strike. Thus the interests of 
e public were protected and this essential industry of Kansas main- 
ined. The court informed the employees that this court was a 
eans provided by law for the settlement of the differences between 
em and their employers, which means was fully open to them, but 
hat their disputes or demands could not and must not be enforced 
y means of violence, picketing, and in no other way than by the 
rderly processes of law. This broke the strike, and these results 
ere accomplished without any litigation and with very few arrests 
y violation of law. 
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Labor Conditions in Venezuela.’ 





HE population of Venezuela consists of three elements—Indian, 
Negro, and Spanish—but is largely a mixture of these elements. 
The Negro infusion is most pronounced along the coast, 

hile in the interior the people are of Indian and Spanish descent. 
‘egroes from the West Indies are found in large numbers in the coast 
wns. There is a numerically small middle class with a greater per- 
entage of Spanish blood. These people are the artisans, craftsmen, 
tc., of the country and also hold important clerical positions. The 
pper class is made up of descendants of the old Spanish families, in 
any cases mixed with Indian blood. Property is not widely di- 
ided, large landed estates being the rule. 
Because the people of Venezuela prefer to live in the larger cities, 
ere is always a plentiful labor supply there—domestic servants, 
peratives in the cigarette and textile factories, and, in the seaports, 
orkers for handling cargoes. Elsewhere, especially in the interior, 
here is a general scarcity of labor, the cialaian companies having 
eat difficulty in securing sufficient unskilled labor for the work in 
ie ol fields. The labor shortage is also felt on the ranches. Un- 
ealthful climatic conditions in the nonmountainous regions make it 
ifficult to secure and keep a sufficient supply of labor. 

Most of the people (estimated at 70 per cent of the total) receive 

w wages and have low purchasing power. The average wage of 

ommon laborers in the interior is 3 to 4 bolivars (58 to 77 cents, par) 

er day, and about 25 per cent less in the llanos and Andean regions. 

t La Guaira stevedores receive an average wage of 40 cents er hour, 

ith 60 cents for overtime, but at Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo 

he rates are lower, being 1 bolivar (19.3 cents, par) per hour in the 
utter port. In 1917 the Department of Public Works adopted the 
ollowing daily wage scale and this has also been adopted for all rail- 

ray and construction work by the larger companies: Overseers, 8 to 10 

olivars ($1.54 to $1.93, par); masons and carpenters, 6 to 8 bolivars 

$1.16 to $1.54, par); foremen (in charge of common labor), 5 to 6 

olivars ($0.97 to $1.16, par); laborers, 3 to 4 bolivars (58 cents to 77 





United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Venezuela: 
commercial and industrial handbook. Washington, 1922. pp. 23-28, 32. 
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cents, par); boys, 1.5 to 2 bolivars (29 cents to 39 ceni-. par} 
Because of the great increase in building and construction wor ; hen 
has been a scarcity of labor during the past two years, especial 
skilled labor, and higher wages have been paid, sometimes mv thay 
25 per cent in advance of the wage scale just mentioned. 

Nine hours constitute a working day. The “‘tarea,’’ or task. stem 
is used in almost every industry, especially in agriculture. A }.,; a 
amount of work per day is assigned to each man, the allotmen(.s }),;, 
fixed by custom. Upon completion of the assignment, {\\. peon 
(laborer) may either quit work for the day or do extra work fu» \, hic] 
additional payment is made. 

‘There are no labor unions and no laws proteéting Workmep 
against accident. Industrial insurance is unknown.” Tho oy) 
serious strike was that of harbor and railway employees jy |9), 
through which the employees won a 25 per cent wage incres) 
Although peonage is now illegal, it still exists to some extent in {hy 
outlying regions. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


The following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through monthly 
reports of actual selling prices.’ ee 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on July 15, 
1921, and on June 15 and July 15, 1922, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price of 
navy beans per pound was 7.9 cents on July 15, 1921; 10.6 cents on 
June 15, 1922; and 11.1 cents on July 15, 1922. These figures show 
an increase of 41 per cent in the year and 5 per cent in the month. 
The cost of the various articles of food? combined showed a de- 
erease of 4 per cent mn July, 1922, as compared with July, 1921, and 
an increase of 1 per cent in July, 1922, as compared with June, 1922. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1922, AND. 
JULY 15, 1921. 

[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 





’ . 
| Per cent of increase 
. . (+) or decrease (—) 
| Avere ets e on— ~ 1 
| A verage retail price on | July 15, 1922, com- 
| 
| 


pared with— 





Article. Unit. 
July 15, | June 15, July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1921. 1922. |} 1922. 1921. 1922. 
sepals —--- -| —-_— sche einai 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ee. i vsncesetacdal Pens. d.-..<s 40. 2 38. 4 39.2 2 +2 
ROUUOOUMNEL « Sie deeddsewcl sic. dbf dcceu Ride S55 35. 8 33. 5 34. 2 — 4 +2 
TO a a i eae PEST 29.3 28. 2 | 28. 6 — 2 +1 
CURE, SE S452... bcbdusic sc dance cfloob se ee.) .’.. 2 20. 7 20. 1 20. 3 —?2 +1 
Cl re ee >) te Geiiij..ig 13. 2 12.9 12.8 —3 | 4 
a ee edigagitpeliippats Ghaatty Ape eine deta 34.3 | 33.9 34. 4 + 0.3 | +1 
Det i ted dbs cock tutnhcecksdbdaldlied Oe ios 43.2 40. 4 .6' —6 | +0. 4 
SOROS RE aa ae a ae | ee | 51.0 5L.9 52. 2 | + 2 +4 
Lamb BAN GIES. bdo sa svc s cco ese eA. 6@:2...2 35. 2 38.0 37.4/ +6 | —3 
OR, cts ee. 2 ch dds c beens cdhsseew i -.. 38.8 | 36. 9 | 35.7 | — 8 —3 
SRIRNONE WE SOUR, «6. wcccccnseAer cst Pee tae 36. 8 32. 2 | 32.1; —13 | —0.3 
BE ee as re weal ee eee 14.0 12. 5 12.8 —9 | +2 
ek, OVE pa ccccccnseccccetes | 15-16 oz. can. . 13. 5 10. 9 10.9 —19 | 0 
Ae ra are _ =e 46. 6 44.9 45.7 — 2 +2 
ge ceavniatbauas | RRR AER: 29. 1 27.5 27.5 —-6 | 0 
al a 26. 9 26.7 26.6 —i | —0.4 
nd em ateuuw ae 29. 5 31.1 3L.5 + 7 +1 
SJ RSP er Senay, ee Se 16. 7 17.2 17.2 + 3 0 
NE EO RS: TR do 21.0 22.4 22.7 +s | +1 
Eggs, stricta rem. ...........0..00- | eae 42.3 34. 1 36.0) —15 | +6 
_ Lv a ee | Pound. ....... 9, 7 8.8 8.8 — 9 0 
I oe 5.8 5.3 §. 4 —10 | —2 
Se en wadccecinbeos PS 4.4, 3.9 | 3.9 —li | 0 


'Inaddition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gasand dry goods from 
each of 51 cities and of electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in 
the MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW. 

? The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
coffee,andtea. Theremainder ofthe 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND Prep CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1029 AN 


JULY 15, 1921—Concluded. 








—=== 


Per cent 0! increas 

(+) or decrease a 

July 15, 1922, com, 
pared with 








All articles combined !. ............- 








Average retail price on— 
Article. Unit. 
July 15, 
1921. 19 
Cents. Cents. nt 

Babes GGLS, <siccccvpecicsces ee . osu cwes | 9.9 8.7 8.7 
Ree WEE. oe oc ccc ccccee 8-0z. package. . 12.2 9.9 | 9.9 | 
Cream of Wheat............. 28-0z. package. 29. 7 25e 8 25. 8 | 
NE sais owe guecetgde i Pound. ....... 20. 6 20. 0 20.0 | 

he th cada kbc ect biscclldadewl- ery eer 8.7 9.6 | 9.6 
POMEL BATE. 50 cides besintbbeoussaple- sd OSes 53 7.9 10.6 | 11 | 
eo Dawah can ohn akeathn neds anoae 3.4 3.5 | 3. 6 | 
MN TER. bd sole « pip dinnlewak ds Shtods se Gin diés ss 5.4 8.0 7.0 
GR ea eae Sag ra Hy do. 5.5 5.1 | 4.6 
Beans, baked. .............. No. 2can...... 14.2 13.2 | 13.3 
eS ES eS) ee er) do.. 15. 8 15. 5 | 15. 4 | 
Situs coo chowse sas ecee vicaah p.cdtueses 17.5 17.8 | 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned...................|...-- GMs 4 48% 11,4 13.9 13. 8 | 
Sugar, granulated. .................. Pound. ....... 7.1 7 e 7.6 
is sOb ce cbadsUe bewWennbdguddsedddsee ane WO ducdsces 69. 2 68. 0 68.0 | 
ST: eee, Sak ae Te eves a 35. 6 36.1 | 36. 2 | 
ee ae Be RA Al pith: ey ahheee ase 18.6 20. 6 20. 8 | 
POOR L J. « Sadi i dae shed iad. dadstesiised do. 30.7 24.1 24.0 | 
i  cchcadbvesgyeaensnereeddags Dozen. 40. 8 36. 3 | 35. 8 
| TREE LIS ee hein ee 51.4 | 63.5 | 63, 2 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 








July 15, June 13 
1921. 1922, ’ 








1 See note 2, p. 15. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on July 15, 1913 and 1914, and on July 15 of each year 
from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes in July of 


each of these specified years compared with July, 1913. 


For example, 


the price of potatoes per pound was 1.9 cents in July, 1913; 2.6 cents 
in July, 1914; 4.2 cents in July, 1917; 3.9 cents in July, 191s; 43 
cents in July, 1919; 8.9 cents in July, 1920; 3.4 cents in July, | 921: 
and 3.6 cents in July, 1922. As compared with the average price in 
July, 1913, these figures show the following percentage increases: 


37 


er cent in July, 1914; 121 per cent in July, 1917; 105 sg cent 
in July, 1918; 153 per cent in July, 1919; 368 per cent in Ju 
79 per cent in July, 1921; and 89 per cent in July, 1922. 


y, 1920; 


he cost of the various articles of food combined showed an 
increase of 43 per cent in July, 1922, as compared with July, 1913. 
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TaBLE 


CEN 
COMPA 


Art 


Sirloin sté 
Round st 
Rib roast 
Chuck roe 
Plate bee 
Pork cho] 
Bacon..-. 
Ham....-. 
Lamb, les 
Hens eT 


red. 
Milk, fres 
Milk,eva 
Butter. .. 
Oleomarg 
Nut mar¢ 
Cheese... 
Lard..... 
Crisco. . - 
Eggs, stri 
Bread. . . 
Flour... 
Corn mea 
Rolled oa 
Corn flak 
Cream of 
Macaroni 
Rice soe 
Beans, ni 
Potatoes. 
Onions. . 
Cabbage. 
Beans, bi 
Corn, car 
Peas, can 
Tomatoe: 
Sugar, gr 
Tea osene 
Coffee... 
Prunes. . 
Raisins. 
Bananas 
Oranges. 


All arti 
bined. : 
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e aif 2--AVERAGF RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
Et: OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 
AND (SPARED WITH JULY 15, 1913. 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. | 
































—=> 
Tease — 7 — 2 na — ——— ————— — 
€(~) | Per cent of increase (+) or de- 
Com. a = - . | crease (—) July 15 of each speci- 
: Average retail price July 15— | fied year compared with July 15, 
4 Article. | Unit. | | 1913 
le lj, = “ee ss . _ east | Ure — a. ee a 
22 sass hone 1917 118 | 119 1920 1921 1922 1914| 1917 1918 1919| 1920 1921 1922 
| | | | } } | | 
‘at Page AE UT PE Pe pee aba | 
Cts. Cts. Cts.' Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts.| 
0 BM «ion steak......-| Pound, .|26.427.0, 32.7) 42.1) 43.4) 48.6 40.239,.2+ 24 244 50+ 644 84452448 
0 Round steak......- SR eb 123. 2.24. 4) 30.6) 40.3) 40.7) 45.035.834.2+ 5+ 32+ 744 75/4 94 454/447 
0 Rib roast. . «-+ese--|..-0.....|20, 2,20, 9| 25. 8} 33. 3] 33. 5) 35. 9.29.3 28.6+ 3+ 28+ 65+ 66/4 78 +45/+42 
0 Chuck roaSt....s..- » ain’ 116. 4.16. 9,921.9) 29. 11 27.7) 28.5 20.7 20.3.4 34+ 34+ 77+ 69\+ 74426424 
0 Plate beef...-..--- ...d0...../12, 212.6) 16.5) 22.4) 20.3) 19.113.212.8+ 34+ 354+ 844 6614+ 574+ 84+ 5 
rd Pork ChOpS.....++-- or OP 21. 7 22.3; 31.7) 37.9) 46, 2) 43.734. 3.34.4,+ 3,4 46+ 75 +113) +101 + 58\+59 
+3 RecGlh...aaasdhabeben 7 ee 28. 027. 4; 43.0) 52.3) 58.1) 54.743. 240.6 — 2+ 54+ 87),4+108/+ 95 454445 
“13 oan... cinncindbes ..-d0..... 28. 127.8) 39.5) 48.7) 56.7) 59.851.052.2— 14 41+ 73/4+102/4+113 +81/+86 
~10 Lamb, leg of. ...... oe ye 19. 7 20. 3) 29.9) 37.3) 38,2) 41. 135. 237.4 + 3+ 52+ 89+ 94/+109 +79'+90 
+! ReniS.. cop acebdhs s | od. cost 21. 7.22.0 28.0) 38.0) 42.0, 45.038.835.7+ 1+ 29+ 75+ 94/4107 +79|+65 
“t Salmon, canned, |...do...../....|.... 1 we ie} as ns @ speed ae jamb Sees Rf ake 1 Aete ae et 
) | | } | | 
: Milk, fresh... Fan Quart... 88 89 11.1) 13.2 15.0 16.714. 012. 8+ 1+ 26+ 50/+ 70+ 90.4+59)+45 
ra Milk, evaporated... (?) a Pee pe = a bape | 15,9) 15. 4:13. 5)10. 9)... 2)... | noel soon AS AT a PN 
. putter... rr re Pound. ./34.834.2 45.9 52.6 8: © 67-948 O48, 7/— 2+ 324 51\+ 80\+ 95 +34/+31 
*Y.) HM Oleomargarine..... ” “Oe L Ruslhateelecchnicieapll ME TE wtirdlc ocnaluecmoleness a aa lap 
rl cer ane eat oe “Se L bcaikccelsscbilesses cock 3. 4. ee A ae Re eee es oe 
“4 BE Cheese... ..ceseseses ae 21. 9.22.7) 33.0) 33. 5) 43.0) 41.2 29.531.54+ 44+ 51/4 53.4 96+ 88435444 
a EE 48 --d0 hel a: 15.915. 4) 27.4) 32.5 $C 39. 016. 717. 2. — 3+ 72 +104 +164) + 82+ 5+ 8 
0. (rise®....ccnban aces ore TAY oo ios ft ves BS) 96. 491.022. 7)..../...../.....].,... shine pe ie 
, Fors, stticthy fresh .| Dozen. ..|29.930.2 42.1 49.1) 56.6) 57.3 42.336.0+ 1+ 41 + 644+ 89\4 92441/+20 
ei Bread. ..2< eeenue sé Pound..| 5.6 6.2) 9.9 10.0) 10.0) 11.9) 9.7) 884114 774+ 79+ 79/4113 +73, 457 
aaa Plout... -.isepent>«« oon 3. 3) 3.2) 7.3 6.7) 7.5) 8.7 5.8 5.2— 3.4121 +103 +127|+ 164 +76) +58 
Corn meal. .......-- + = bieeed 3.0) 3.1 5.9 6, q es a : ‘¢ “9 + 3)\+ 97'4+123 sep I 133 +-47|4-30 
Rolled oats........- , PO obs ia « lode ctondha ts ell qi 1. Lh oat eS Peay Sere Pee ik 
Gam fakes. -o-onve-| LO) |ana-[eoz-jseerejos ees | M4. 1] 14. 812.2, 9.9...-|-0.0- --0/ nee J--2e-]eeee|enee 
: Cream of Oe ae eee, oon ae . 3 20 RY BAS Dee ee See Pe. A 
ed Sasond wrag = or PO ahi sacle cgleces Addees 19. 4) 21. 420. 6,20.0)....).....|....-|-.-.- atest i ee 
ear MEME Rice. ....2.--..2.-- -+-40.-02- 6.7] 88 10.7) 12.9 14.6) 18.6) 8.7/ 9.6-+ 1+ 23+ 48+ 68-4114) 01+10 
Beans, navy....... Fy We ee eee 19.5 17. Pe hs ME chat dee cle déadlnadcehiweostccilts cco 
"of oe lem f f= eT bn BO cae. 1,9) 2.6, 4.2 3.9) 4.8) 8.9) 3.4) 3.6 +37/+121 +105 +153 +368 +79 +89 
a MEME ONIONS... ..recccccclen- Bet oe 6.1) 5.3) 98) 6.7) 54) 7.0....).....)....1.00.. aeeR he Abe 
Dit, MAME Cabbage.......ccceclee- wet ore Sal pee a OS 2.0 BO O....|..0cah.-..|..0.. dbp oclices 
nts Beans, bakéd......| No. 2can}..../..../...../..... Be, td TT locins<alecee 
> BB Corn, canned....... “Ef, TetT Feyhs Mbgy eg Soe | 19.3) 18. 715.815.4202) leo yen? EPPS iggh 
1.8 Peas, canmed....... Se ee eee eee 19, 2} 19. 3,17. 5.17.8 ....|.220-\-eeeeleeeee | ae aes eee 
DI: Tomatoes, canned..|...do..... eh Lee re yee 1G. 1) 15. 211, 4:13. 8 ....).....).... elececciocccelocss ae 
. Sugar, granulated..| Pound..| 5.5} 5.2; 9.2) 9.2) 10.9) 26.5) 7.1) 7.6— 5+ 67+ 67+ 98 +382 + 29438 
. in MIE T0S...325,-0ndeeee- s+... 2/54. 4154. 7, 59. 9} 65.3) 70.5) 74.469. 268.0 + 1)+ 10+ 20+ 30+ 37427425 
Dolled... inceoemtednn stoee do sobaty 29. 8/29. 6 30 « ot e2 <6, 38. 638.3 — A+ 3+ 1+ 55+ 65 +19)+21 
es PYUNGBke 5c onde Skee ee em Pe oP aye Fe Ry De es es eens ees ees eee 
WS the ahd We OR eae = 0 ee ee ac). cenaln cv ccle suchen 
ent MAM Bananas. ....-.--.. Doeen.22)0222\7222) 22... Jense-] M02) 96,5100. 895.8 o oe eco ec ccc cc ie 
D(): Hie Oranges......s.00-- | ee Limnole ditties wa eo | 53.4 66. 5 ah be Aro abisdlintbelascer prsee es oa 
| | 
All articles com- ORR Ai os Se a oe es + 3+ 46+ 68+ 91) +120)+49\ +43 
bined, 5 | | | | | 
an 
1 All. 3 8-ounce package. 5 See note 2, p. 15. 
2 15-16-ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 ariicj. 
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of food* as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in July, 199) 


TaBLE 3.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND Ayory 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN JULY, 1922 








































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. Pork c 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- A ver- | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt./ age | Amt./ age | \ 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | re: 
price. price. price. price. price. pri 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.) Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.) Lbs. | Perth. ry 
$0. 254 3. 9 |$0. 223 4.5 198 5.1 . 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8 3 |$0. 2 4a 
. 259 3.9) .236 4.2] .204 4.9; .167 6.0} .126 7.9) .220 43 
- 257 3.9} .230 4.3 | .201 5.0); . 161 6.2} .121 8.3 203 { 
. 273 3.7 | .245 41} .212 4.7| .¥71 5&8} .128 7.8 2 4 
315 3.2) .290 3.4) .249 4.0 | .209 4.8) .157 6.4 | } 31 
. 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 | . 266 3.8} .206); 49) .300 9 
- 417 2.4 | .389 2.6 | .325 3.1 | .270 a7 . 202 5. 0 | 9 
437 | 2.3) .395] 25} .332} 3.0] .262] 38! .18] 5.5 
. 388 2.6) .344 2.9; .291 34] .212 4.7! .143 7.0 9 
. 392 2.6 | .342 2.9 | .286 3.5 | .208 4.9 | .128 7.8 344 2 
! a 
Bacon Ham. Lard. Hens Eggs. ter 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perdoz.| Dozs. | Per!) Lis 
$0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0, 158 6. 3 |$0. 213 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 GO.33 | 24 
-275| 36] .273} 37) .156| 64) .218| 46) .353} 28] 262] 2 
- 269 37%} .261 3.8} .148 6.3 | .208 4.8) .34l 2.9 358} 2 
-« 287 3.5 | .204 3.4] .175 5.7 | .236 4.2; .375 2.7} .394 23 
. 410 2.4] .382 2.6} .27%6 3.6 | .286 3.5 | .481 2.1 | .487 21 
- 529 19); .479 21) 333 3.0] .377 2.7; 569 1.8] .577 7 
. 554 18] .534 1.9} .369 2.7) .411 2.4, .628 1.6 678 1,3 
. 523 1.9] .555 1.8] 205 3.4 | .447 2.2 | . 681 15] .701 Lf 
- 427 2.3) .488 2.0} .130 5.6) .307 2.5 .509 2.0) .517 L 
- 406 2.5 | .522 1.9} .172 5.8} .357 2.8  .360 2.8 | .457 2 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal | Ris 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per qt. . |Perlb| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb:| Lbs. | Perl). Lbs 
4. 5 |$0. 089 1.2 056 | 17.9 (80.033 | 30.3 030 | 33.3 0.087) IL) 
£4 -089 | 11.2] .063/ 35.9] .084] 20.4/ .082) 31.3) .Os8) iL 
43)| .088; 11.4] .070| 143] .042] 23.8] .0383) 30.3 09 Id 
39); .0OO8f | HELO} .073) 13.7] .044| 22.7) .084) 20.4) .09 11.0 
3.0) .1f2 9.0; .092| 10.9) .070} 14.3); .058] 17.2) |! $.5 
2.8,| .139 7.21 .098; 10.2] .067 | 149); .668) 14.7) .129 14 
2.3) .155 6.5} .100; 10.0) .072) 13.9; .064) 1.6 15! 6.5 
2.4; .167 6.0) .115 8.7) . 08% 12.3 | .065 15. 4 174 7) 
2.9) .146 6.8; .099) 10.1 | .058 | 17.2) .045} 22.2 095 ) 
32) .128 7.8} .088 | 11.4) .052] 19.2) .0389| 25.6 (9F 4 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
Per lb., Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs 
180.027} 58.8 80.055 | 18.2 $0208) 3.4 [s0.544] 1 8 
-O18 | 55.6] .059 |) 16.9] .297 3.4 | .546 1.8 
-015 | 66.7] .066| 15.2] .300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
.027 | 37.0} .080| 12.5) .299 3.3 | .546 1.8 
043 | 23.3] .093 | 10.8] .302 3.3 | .582 1.7 
082 | 31.3] .097| 10.3) .305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
-038 | 26.3) .113 8.8) .433 2.3 | .701 1.4 
-063 | 15.9] .194 5.2} .470 2.1] .733 1.4 
031 | 32.3| .080) 12.5) .363 2.8; .697 1.4 
-036 | 27.8) .076 | 13.2] .362 2.8 | .680 1.5 


























8 Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices 0! 0uly 


of these articles have been 


each month since 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 19 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles, by years from 1907 to 
1921, and by months for 1921 and 1922.° These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month 
and each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 
These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. The relative price of 
bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which 
figures show a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the ly and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket baséd on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see MontraLty Lasor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 21 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in July, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 


4 See note 2, p. 15. 

‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,’”’ by 
Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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22 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities 4, 
July 15, 1913, and 1921, and for June 15, and July 15, jy: 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates wii); 4 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN¢yp, 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by rei ai) 4.) 


iWay 

































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birmingham, 4) 
ae 
Article. Unit. . 
July 15 July 1 July 15— 
eater ‘June July wimer June July ey lune Jal 
—7—| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, |—— 5, |i 
1913 | 1921 | 1922) 1922.) 1993 | 1991 | 1922-1922.) 1943! p91 192. 14 
Saal me 
et "7 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. lcts. Cts. C4 
Sirloin steak............ Pound...... 26.0) 36. 2) 35. 4) 35. 8) 24.3) 39.8) 36.8) 38.6) 28.1) 38.9 34.6 y 
Round steak...........-|..... BB ieces 21, 5| 33.7) 32. 5| 32. 5| 23.0) 36.3) 32. 2) 34.7) 22.5) 35.0 30.7 y 
Rib roast..........+-.--|..... do...... 19, 1 28. 1) 27. 5) 27. 5} 20. 0) 29. 9) 28. 9) 29. 4) 20.6) 28.9 25.5 x 
Chuck roast............-|..... ipkeand 15.9) 20.5) 19.7) 19.5) 16.7| 20.9) 19.1) 19.3) 16.8 22.5 19.5 9 
pT) Saee? eer a See Oi vere 9.4. sa. 13.1) 13.0, =S 13, 4) 12.5) 12.4) 10.5, 14.0 12.7 9 
i, fe oe ee Yee. 24. 5, 33.0) 33.4| 33.2, 20.0 32. 3 33. 2| 36.7) 20.0) 31.5 32 
POG incccatnsdestsccesstcssce 0053 6650 32. 0) 42. 8) 39.3) 39.8 26.0) 36.0) 34.0) 35. 4) 35.0) 48.2 42.3 4 
a ae ee Se Se igepine Ss ee 31.0) 50.3] 51.1) 50.6, 34.5) 55.0! 55.6/ 57.1) 31.3) 52.5) 51.7 
Lamb, ieg of...........-|s.2.- P om tal 20. 0 35. 0) 36. 3| 34.6) 19.0, 36.5| 38.5] 37.9 23.31 38.6 30) ¢ 
ia. ag SSS SS Sper “Se 20.1) 31.4 = 30.4, 21.8, 42.7, 38.6! = 7 32.9 30.5 % 
j } | 
Salmon, canned, red....|....- REE Pe 15. A 30.6, 30. ’ eo 31. 7) 26.6) 26.9).....) 38. 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart....... 10,0, 17.5) 15.7) 15.7, 8.8} 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 10.3) 20.0 2.0 » 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 02. can.!..... 15.0) 13. 2) 13. 3) oe 12. 9 10. 3; 10. 4)..... 15.0 12.2 MH 
BE + «oh ala dtshandhan Pound...... 37.1) 47.7) 46.6, 45.9! 37.0] 49.5] 49.1) 49.7) 39.0) 47.0 44.6 4 
Oleomargarine..........)..... Besavvdeouss 34. 3) 29. 5; 29.6). .... 28.3) 25.3) 24.6)..... 34.5 32.6 2 
Nut margarine........../..... OR SRB ah 27. 3 26.0 26.0 he 25. s| 25.6) 25.6)..... 30. 3 
CBOE. acs dass serscchozsca 0.5 255: 25, 0} 27. 8| 30. 7 31.6) 22. 0} 29. 8| 30.9) 31.3) 23.0) 2s. 5 
BE 6. tGNUE decd odabasdaench re aren 15,7) 18.1| 18.3) 18.4) 15.0) 15.4) 16.4) 16.7) 16.8) 17.3 17.7 1 
Sy Cale See ee ee 19. 4; 22.2) 22.4)..... 18. 6} 20.4) 21.2)..... | 24.3 21.2 4 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen.......| 22.6} 36.5) 30.7) 30.5) 25.9} 38.5) 31.4) 32. 8) 28. 3 36.2 30 
Mpeag... ... dass asescsssee Pound...... 6.0; 10. 9 ia a 5.4) 9. 2 86) 8.6) 5.4) 9.5 9.2 4 
0 HF me ae: Gee dae 3.6) 5.9) 5.5, 5.5) 3.2) 5.9) 5.1) 5.0) 3.8 6.5 
OoeM MORI. ogee seve cvevevtssees do...... 2.6} 3.6) 2.9 3.0) 2.5) 3.7) 3.1) 32) 23) 3.1 282 
OS PO ee SS Se eee TS et ee OS 11.3; 9.8) 9.6)..... 9.7; 83) &3)..... 11.7 9.3 9 
Corn flakes.............. 8-oz. pkg....|..... 13.1, 9.6 55 » deere 1lL.1, 9.0 a ae 3.4 10.1 9 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-02. pkg...|..... 31.4) 27.0) 26.8)..... 27.6) 24.9] 25.2)... B14) 27.19 
Macaromis. J... ccseccuses cunt. bess chs ates 22. 0} 21.9) 22.0)..... 21, 2} 17.9} 18. 2)..... 21.1) 19.3) 19 
_ RR a oe “eS 8.6) 7.5 9.3) 8&7) 9.0} 91) 9.4) 93) 82) 8.3 4 
Beans, navy............|....- iabcooderded 10.0) 11.1) 11.3)....-. 7.6) 10.1) 10.9)..... 9.0 10.81 
ee reo ee ree ey EE 22 4.2) 47) 4.7) 1.7) 27) 3.8) 29! 21) 44 4134 
ONIONS. 5.05560 cov scsepesfsccee tL oe 6.0) 9.5) 9.1)..... 4.8) 7.6) 7. s es 6.5) 9.7) 7 
CabRA@P. «a666 <5 55 ecb eslssces OA eet 43) 3.3 &7j..... 4.8) 3.9, 2.7..... 6.3) 4.3) & 
Beans, baked. .......... No. 2 can....}..... 14. 0} 13. 5) 13. 9)..... 13.1) 12.1) 11. 9)..... 16.0) 15.1) I 
Corn, canned............}....- itil TOE 15. 6| 16. 2) 15.9)..... 15. 4| 14.4) 14.3)..... 17.3) 16.6) ih 
Peas, canned. ...........|...-. ay ena woe» -} 17.4) 17.2) 17.0)..... 15. 9} 16.3) 15.9)..... 21.1) 20.5) 
Tomatoes, canned meee es cct0 Se ij 10.3 13.9 13.8)....,| 9.9 11.3 Lg Ste | 10.2) 13.1 i 
ugar, granulated....... ound...... ° f 4 6.3) 6.9 5.5) 7.3 7.2 7 
GOB. oo... 0b8ce. decscceteatesse O0.i.<.. at 88. 4| 88. 4| 56.0) 65.9 of 66.7| 61.3, 81.8 79.7 2 
Coffee...... $F -wasmeee: wm: ire a 32.0} 33.1) 35.9) 36.0) 24. 8} 31.2) 31.3) ei 28, 8| 37.1, 36.5 3 
PUUIMB. Sine cnn do cceccten|> sane PLE ae a 20. 7} 21.6) 22.6}..... 18,1) 18.3) 18.8).....) 20.4) 22.7 2. 
| .2 ae Boiucodoudys 34. 3) 25. 3} 25.0)..... 28, 7} 22. 8} 23.1)..... | 33.1) 25.1) 2 
Bananas..............:. Dozen......|..... 28. 2} 26.6) 27.3!..... 28.0) 24. 25.0 i. | 40. 8) 34.5, 3 
ee et SRD Ge. 56.0) 66.4) 71.5)..... 57.1) 70. 9} 70. cz | 54. 4) 62.7) 62 

















1 The steak for which are here quoted is called “sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the 0! her“! 
included in this report it would be known as “porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 23 


exception of July, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 
bureau until after 1913. 


\RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 


4s some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
























































Boston, Mass. | Bridgeport, | Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 
get l5— | | | July 15— | July 15—| 
Bs June | July | July June! July June July| July June! July , June July 
—_—_——— , | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, — ———4 i. | 16, | 25, | 35, | 16, | —{ 15, | 15, 
- | | | i y | 7999 oe 9 < 
| yo13 | 1921 | a8 1922. 4 aes wr 1913 | 1921 \npea ana 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 1913, 1921 ban 1922. 
| | A lhe FB ipined we | a) -s mee 21% io <> eal | 
Poa Ft iy os | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cés. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts. 
135.8 159. 8 158.8) 161.1) 46.3) 43.1) 45.9) 24.0) 39.3) 36.8 38.2) 32.5, 33.0) 32.9) 21.8) 38.7) 37.9) 37.9 
| 35.8 54.4, 49.2| 52.3] 42. 2| 37.1) 39.4) 20.8) a-¢ 30.9 32.7] 27.8 28.5) 28.3] 20.0) 37.3) 36.3) 35.4 
| 95.6 34. 2, 34.8) 35.3) 34.7) 33.4) 34:7) 17.0) 27.9) 27.6, 27.9) 24.8 26.3) 26.0) 20.5) 30.7] 30.8) 31.1 
18.7) 22.4) 23.0) 23.3) 23.6) 23.3) 24.5) 15.8) 19.9) 19.5) 20.0) 17.8 18.3) 18.3) 15.0) 24.5) 24.2) 23.3 
ube 15.2) 14.8) 15.6) 10.1) 10.1) 10.2) 11.8) 12.2) 11.4 11.5) 12.1) 12.8 12.3) 10.6) 16.5) 15.4) 16.3. 
| | | 
| 242 37.3 36. 8 37.0) 35.2 25.1 34. 8 22.3 0.2 36. 3 36. 9 34.5, 34.6) 34.0; 20.0) 38.6) 34.5) 34 | 
5.8 38.41 36.6) 37.2) 48.5) 43.7] 43.5) 25.0) 33.9) 34.2 34.7) 53.1) 50.0] 49.1) 26.3] 42.3! 35.5) 35.8 
33.0, 57.8} 59.3) 60.0) 61.9) 63.5] 64.5] 28.7) 50.5) 50.6, 51.8) 55.6, 58.3) 56.8) 28.3] 47.6) 48.9 48.9 
25.0, 39.8 41.6) 41.5) 41.8) 40.4! 41.0) 17.0) 29.1) 34.6) 32.1) 30.5) 33.6) 32.9) 21.7) 38.8) 42.9) 42.3 
%.2 44.9] 41.4) 39.8 42.6 41.0) 38.9) 22.0) 38.4) 36.9 35.9] 36.7; 35.0) 31.2) 22.2! 43.7) 39.4 39. 2 | 
| } | | } q 
wr} SAT 31.2 31.2} 39. 1] 33.3) 33.6)..... | 32. 5, 27.71 971.6) 41.41 36.5) 96.5...... 33.9 28.0 28.1] 
8.9 15.2) 12.5) 13.5) 14.0) 12.0) 13.0) 8.0) 13.0 12.01 13.0} 14.3) 3.7| 14.0) 11.7) 20.0) 18.7) 18.7' 
.... MY 11.4 11.4) 13.8) 10.6 10.9..... | 12.4, 10.1) 10.1) 13.2) 11.3) 11.5)..-...) 12.8! 10.5, 10.5 
| 35.5 46.6) 46.3) 46.8) 45.2] 45.6) 46.4) 33.0) 47.0) 44.0) 45.4) 41.9) 44.2) 44.7) 34.0) 43.91 45.1) 45.1 
31.6} 29.6) 29.6) 28.0) 25.5) 25. 8).....] 29. \ 26 i 26.3} 30.0) 30.0! 30.0..... 29. 3} 26.7) 26.7 
a oe 
was 27.4| 26.7) 26.7) 25.3 24.0 24 bol 26. 2} 26.1) 25. 9) 29.61 29.8) 29.8)..... 27.7; 28.0 28.0 
(22.3 2.7) 33.1) 24.0) 33.0) 32.6) 32.7) 20.5) 28. 4) 30. 3) 30.4) 35.3] 33.8) 34.2 20.0 25.7) 28.2 28.3 | 
| 16.0) 17.0) 18.0) 17. 8 15.7) 16.6) 16. si 14. 5} 15. 8} 15.9) 16.0) 20.8) 20.9) 21.0) 15.0 18.5) 18.4 18.7, 
l.....-/ 21.2) 228) 23.3) 19. 4) 21.3) 22.0).....| 19.3) 19.9) 20.1 25.6 25.8) 26.5).....| 20.4) 22.3) 22.4" 
+ 37.3 65.1) 47.8) 55.2) 54.9) 43.2) 48.3) 28.3) 43.3) 34.4) 37.4) 48.8 35.5) 37.8) 25.8 37.1) 32.6 31.9, 
| | | : | | wel 
59 99 8&5 85 10.71 8. 3) 3. 4 5.6) 8.8 8.6 8.6 97 97 9.7 6.2 11. 1| 9.5 9.6 
28 66 60 5&8 61) 55) 5.4 3.1) 55 4948 65 5.8 5.9 3.7 65 6.1) 6.1 
$5 56 48 50 7.6 68 7.0 26 42 3.7) 3.7) 48 41) 40 24 30 3.0 3.9 
te | & 83) 8&3) 99 83) 84).....) BH 7.7 7.7) 86 6.5 6.5.....; 110 O98 96 
L ccllles 12.1} 10.2) 10.1) 11.5) 95) 9. 5/..... 10.8 “ 9.2) 14.2) 13.9) I1.9..... 12.7) 10.5 10.3 
| 
Sx 29.5} 25.9) 25. 9 29.0) 25.4) 25.4]..... 27. 8| 24.9) 25.1) 34.2! 29,2} 28.8)..... | 30.3! 25.0) 25.0 
we A 24.8! 23.9 24.1) 25.0) 24.5) 23.8).....) 22.4 22. 0| 21.7) 22.11 23.2) 23.2)..... rt 19.8 19.8 
94 10.0) 10.6 10.5 94 98 -¢ 9.3; 85 9.5) 93) 9.3 97] 99 55) 5S] 68 6.8 
el ap 7.6) 10.2) 11.1) 88} 10.4) 11.4).....] 7.8 9.8! 10.9) 90) 9.5) 9.6).....) 10.1) 10.3) 10.7 
22 383 21 37) 30 36 35 20 32 32) 3.2 3.7) 14 2.3) 22) 30 3.31 34 
| j 
| | 
saiies 7.2 8&5 8&6 5&7 7.7 7.4.....| 48 80 7.6 3.4 82) 62).....1 50 85 67 
seni a | 65 60 48 SBT 55 45.....) 43 51) 3.4 60 6.3 6.0. 4.0 3.2) 4.7 
oaeabe | 15.9} 14.4) 14.3) 13.0) 11.7) 11.9).....) 21.7) 10.9) 11.1) 20.0) 19.1) 19.1).....) 19 11.3) 11.5 
bolted 19.0} 18.7) 18.7) 20.0) 18.3) 18.3..... 15.9) 14.4) 14.4) 17.2) 17.3) 17.3).....| 144 14.7) 14.7 
Bis is 21.4; 21.2) 20.5) 19.5) 20.1)..... ais 16.9] 16.7} 16.5, 16.9) 16.9)..... 18.8 19.3) 19.3 
} | 
tiga | 11.9) 14.5) “ud 11.8) 13.4) 13.4).....) 11.4) 13.7] 13.4) 13 i 16.51 16.7).....! 10.0 <4 11.9 
| 54 6.7] 6.8) 7.5) 7.0) 6.7) 7.4) 5.3} 6.6 6.7) 7.7) 9.1) 89 93) 5.0 64 6.6 7.1 
58.6 66.4) 67.6, 69.0) 59.0] 56.4) 57.0) 45.0) 63.4) 58.4) 58.4) 76.2) 78.6) 78.2) 50.0 73.8 74.6) 75.3 
33.0 41.6) 42.7) 42 ee 34. 4) 35.3] 29.3 ~ 34. 1) 33.6) 46.8) wie 45.2) 26.3! 32.4) 32.9) 33.1 
ee 18. 5 ad 20. 8) 19. 1) 20.4) 20. 3).....| 17.7) 19.6) 19.4) 19.2) 21.0) 21.3'.....! 17.7) 20.7] 20.3 
er 30.0} 21.9) 21.6) 30.7) 23.9) 24.0).....) 29.9) 20.2) 19.9) 32.5) 27.5) 27.0).....| 31.3) 24.8) 24.6 
ina 48.9} 44.5) 44.6) 39.8) 37.3) 36. 8].....] 49.6) 42.8) 41.5) 214.8) 215.0)215.0.....) 41.9 33.0) 32.8 
iatead 56.5 69.6, ae 7 66. 5) 65. 6)..... 54. 7| 63.1) 65.8) 45.6 =q 59. 2)...../ 51.4) 64.0) 63.8 























? Per pound. 
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4 Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, (hj, Colum 
j ey Ohi 
4 Article. Unit. July 15— July 15— July 15— | i. 
June! July June} July Funel Inte a 
k — 1S, .|.15, |---|. 15, |.15, -—F | 1. Key July er 
j 1913 | 1921 |!922- ae 1913 | 1921 |1922-|922. | jo13 | 1901 1922.'197 | HME yon}, 192 
ne adil q J 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cis.) cy | Ct 
Sirloin steak............ Pound . ....| 24. 2} 38.4) 37.7| 38.3) 23. 8| 35. 5) 34.9) 35. 2} 26.0) 38.9 35.9 a+ apt 
Round steak............)....- moe... 21. 3} 31. 8} 29. 5| 30. 1) 21. 3} 32. 7| 31. 8] 32. 3) 23. 0} 33.0) 29.7) 31°) 6. O99 
SIIINS << asacseaatp«citedens eg ae 20. 2} 29. 5} 28.9) 29.1] 19. 1} 29.1] 27.9) 28. 2} 20.0) 26.6) 21s! 5-4) 31.8) « 
Chuck roast............-|....- , Eee 15. 9] 19.1) 19. 3 19. 6} 15. 2) 18.9] 18.5] 18.3) 17.5] 19.9) 19.9 yg A on 
PUNE, dettininns s<00-)-500< Mibein.: 11. 3} 11. 8} 11.7) 11.9] 11.6) 13.4) 13.3] 13.2) 11.7) 11.5) 10,5) 8 13 
3. 
Pork chops.............|..--. dio, ii. 20. 4| 30.2} 29.8) 32. 4] 20.6) 32.1] 32.4) 36.7] 23.2] 34.0 cc gM oo = ay 
SMILIES « dwidnivoncdodentn haha Di pitti 32. 7} 52.0} 46.4) 47. 2| 26. 7| 36.7) 34.3) 35.2) 30.1) 43.2) 39.1) 49); ap 
: eee TRE TE BES. Ons sees 32. 3} 51.7) 51.7) 52. 2) 29.7) 53. 0) 54. 3) 54. 2) 38.0) 53.2) 52.4) 5) > oF BL 
é Lamb, leg of............|....- ’ = 6ebem 20. 2} 34. 3} 36.8) 35.9] 15. 7| 32.7] 37.0) 33.9) 20.7) 32.9) 35.0) ax 5 ea 
4 pe eeapeomsneyen Sey Sp "ogee 20. 2} 36. 2) 33.9  33.7| 23.3) 38.8) 37.0) 36.5) 22.0) 38.7 35.9 3%. as 34 
4 | | = 
¢ Salmon, canned, red... .|..... rT roan Seater 35. 5) 32. 2 32.6) ...- 35. 7; 28.0) 27.7)..... 34. 9 5} 30.9 oe 
1a Milk, fresh.............. Quart....... 8. 0} 14,0} 12.0) 12.0; 8.0} 13 0} 12.0} 12.0] & 0) 13.0 1] RT 
tf Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 oz. can.|..... 12.6] 9.9) 9.9)..... 13. 2} 10. 2} 10. 0|..... 12.8) 10.21 1 a oe 
A MONE ote dividfe- ds «ne am Pound......| 32.3} 45. 6| 41.3) 42.1) 34.4) 46.0) 41.1) 42.4) 35.2) 49.9) 45.8 oe a 
H Oleomargarine..........|..... hase <aned 24 4 m4 8 trea 28.1) 28.0 ‘as oe 29.1) 7 SS ae 
Nut margarine..........!..... ae 23. 5| 22.9 22.8)... 25, 5| 27. 2| 27.2)....-| 26 6) 26.1 25.6 MM | ono. 04 
: sy htee dh ollie oie dmrlo as ae Biiccs.. 25. 0} 34. 6| 33.3; 34.1) 21.0) 32.7) 31. 4] 32.6) 23.0) 26.9) 29. 4 oo Se 
ia and =i dike a 28 -le> <> |- 96 49 do...... 15, 1) 15. 6| 16.2) 16. 5| 14. 2} 14. 0} 15.0) 15.0) 16.5) 17.4) 17.5) 1; oT a 
¥ ee Cee ed Stee DO s0 95 - o]o 290 20. 5 22. 1| 22, 1)..... 19. 8} 21,2) 21.8)..... 20. 9} 21. 5) 2 _ 99 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... | Dozen... 25. 3} 41.8 as 35. 4| 22. 4] 35.9] 28.6 aia 29. 8) 43. i { 35.0 on 
an | Pound...... 6.1} 98 97 9.7) 48] 9.4) 84) 84) 5.5) 9.1) 7.9 7 al 
BOs Skin dk- 45-09 <-> | lis ad «4 2.9) 5.3] 4.8 4.8) 3.3] 5.9) 5.3) 5.2) 3.2) 6.0 ae 
Corn meal.............. Reg | eee 2.8) 5.9] 5.1) 5.2) 2.7) 35] 28 29) 27) 4.7 ag. § 
Rolled oats.............|...-- lernn--le-20 9.1) 7.9) 8.O0)..... 10.2} 8&4) 84)..... 10. 2| oa 
Corn flakes.............. 8-02. pkg....|..-.. 11) 9.5) 9.4)..... 11.2) 9.6) 9.4)....- 12. 5) 10. 4) 10,9 LB g 
Cream of Wheat ........ 28-02. pk....|..... 27.9} 24.9) 24. 8)....- 29.7) 24.6) 25.0)..... 28. 5) 25.4) 25.4 a, 4) OF 
acaromi............... Pound......|..... 18. 8] 18. 2) 18.3)..... 18.8) 16.9] 16.8..... 21. 2) 20.1) 199 Sr al 20 
aE Ale Ml dianhh ony dae 1op 0 eens 8.7} 8.9) 10,1] 10.0) 88] 8&6) 9.3) 94) 85) 83 0.4 oa 1¢ 
Beans, navy...........-|-.-.. tis 29-1 a0: 7.6} 10.5] 11.1)..... 6.5} 11, 3) 11. 2)..... 6.9) | ‘Mle a 
Potatoes. ..............- \ on ae | elena 2.1) 3.6) 3.6) 3.9) 22) 43] 46 ao 2.6 -f a 
ONE 51; oi 65. ks one ae. | ttle a | a eee 5.0). 7.3). 6.G)..... 5.5) &O1 6.2/..... 5. 4) f 6.4) 
Cabbage... ............-- late 6G ene -- ee 6.3) 5.0) 5.0)..... 5.8 5.0) 4.7)..... 5.7 4.8 le al a 
Beans, baked..........- | No. 2cam....|...../ 14.3) 12. 4] 12.6)... 13. 2} 11. 6} 12.0)..... 13. 4} 12. 1) 12 Pe 
Corn, canned...........|..... ape Sed 14. 7| 14. 5] 14 4)..... 15. 1| 14. 2} 14.0)... 17.6} 15.9) 15.9 a7 
Peas, canned. ........... peyP Givens | wee 15.1) 15.7) 15.7)..... 16. 5} 17.1 mo cal 17. 5] 17.8) 17.9 1491 1 
Tomatoes, canned...... | —  —— be <n « 11.9} 14,1) 14.2)..... 10. 8; 14.1) 14.0)..-... 12. 3) 1 { a al \ 
Sugar, granulated....... | Pound...... | 5.1) 6.4) 6.7] 7.2) 5.2) 6.9) 7.0) 7.5) 5.3) 6.0) 7.1 eal: 
ite < dn-heodh aiéateme- ieee ih «<2 _ 53.3 64. 2) 63. 1) 63.9) 60. 0} 69. 2) 69. 1) 69. 2) 50.0) 67.1) 69.2 | | eo sl 7 
CR ncidnteecire soe tte 6 - ied Bina--- i: 33. 1] 34. 1) 34. 0). 25. 6} 30. 2) 31. 5) 31. 4] 26.5) 35.9) 36.0 3 +B 
SGA cus agunahaese< rg eee ae | 19.7) 21.3} 21. 0)..... 22. 5} 20.1) 20.7)..... 18. 0} 19.3) 2 ie 9 
in na binnne ctw jie « Lipeins Re |...) 29.9) 24. 5] 24. 3)..... 30. 3} 22. 1) 22.4)..... 29. 4) 22.7) 22 | anal & 
Bananas................ | Dozen......|..... 38. 9} 35. 2] 36. 3)..... 42. 8| 37. 5| 36.7)... 49.7| 45.2) 43.5 reek 
Cad wie at cocnsens- [see Bin oth o <b> ope 45, 7) 63. 5) 59. 1)..... 49. 1) 58. 6 ial ek | at be 6 580 ‘ 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted 1s called “rump” in this city, but in most of the ot )«r cite *Pery 


ncluded in this report it would be known as “‘sirloin ” steak. 








RETAII, PRICES OF FOOD. 
































































\RIL ME cL9ES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
—— Ee SS — — 
Lio, Colas Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
July 1: } | July 1 | July 1 July 1 
July july June! July at June July; y*~ \June July’ y*~ lrune July | wy | June | July 
15, 15, | 15, | 15, |-—7— 15, | 15, |; 15, | 15, |; J 15, | 15, |— —| 15, | 15, 
99 4 1199% « | | | “ 29 } OL ‘ 
1922,| HME soi. 1922. 1922. 1913 1921 1922. 1922. 913 | 1901 1922. 1828.) | 1921 |1922- 1922. | 1913! yoy | 1922. 1922. 
wil fis ae ee = = aes “5h hy OMe ee ee ee aS ee rer 
“3 | | | 
Cu| MM | ou.| Cts.| Cte. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. cts.| cte.| cre, Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts| Cts.) Cts. 
37.4 96, 8 34. 1| 35.4) 22. 8) 36. 1) 37.2) 37.2) 25.3) 34.0) 32.1) 32. 4) 25.0) 39.8) 36.9) 38.3135. 5156. 2: 155. 6/1 56. 1 
31, 31.8) 29.7) 30. 9| 20. 8) 34. 6] 35.0) 35.0) 23.2) 30. 1) 27.7) 29.0, 20. 2) 32. 4| 29.4) 30.5 28.0 44.1] 41.8} 42.2 
29.9 28 5| 26.9] 27.4] 19.7) 29. 6) 29. 3) 28.2) 17. 8) 24. 3) 24. 2} 26.0) 19. 8] 28. 7| 27. 4 26.8 24.0) 29.2) 26. 8} 28.0 
19.9 92.8 20.6) 21.3) 16.3) 23.7] 22.7) 22.9! 16.2) 18.0) 17.8) 17.8) 15.0! 19.9] 19.2) 19.0) 18.5 21.8 20.2! 21.1 
. 13.5 13.6) 13.0) 13.2) 19.2 oH 18.2 “Fi 10. § 0.8) 9.8) 11. 5 11.1) 11.5) 11.0... 14.0 12.4) 12.3 
| | | | 
36.2 09.5 31.8) 32.0} 22.0) 35.0) 35. 2) 35. 2) 20.3) 30.8) 32.5) 32.3, 20.6) 35.4) 33.9 35.1 22.5 33.1 33.5, 32.9 
30.6 39,5 37.2) 87.5) 38.0) 50. 5) 47.0) 47.8 31.0) 47.7 44.8) 44.1) 24.5) 41.3] 40.9) 40.6 26.2) 40.1 39.4) 39.4 
1.7 52.7 51.7) 54.4) 81. 1) 53.8) 55.4) 56.3) 33.3) 56.9) 56.1) 56.1) 28.0) 56.6] 56.1) 50.4 32.7, 52.4 54.4) 543 
6 35,5 38.8) 35.5) 22.0) 39.0) 42.0 40.8 17.8 32.3) 35.9) 36.9 17.6! 35.0! 40.6) 38.0 21.0, 36.6 40.9) 40.3 
36.9 33.2, 34.8 4,3 17.8) 30. i 31.5) 31.3) 21.4 35.6 32.9) 31.1) 21.6) 38.7) 37.9) 35.7 25.0) 47.8, 44.8) 44.0 
j | | | | | | j 
30.9 35,5 32,1 $1.9)..-.. 36.6) 32.0 32.4..... 38.9 35.6 35.4..... | 36. 2} 29.8) 30.3'..... 35.7 31.5) 31.1 
Il. 2.0 11.0] 11.0) 10.0) 15.0] 12.0) 15.0, 8.4 10.8) 9.8! 9.8 7.9, 13.0) 12.0) 12.0 9.0 13.0 13.0) 13.0 
li.g 14.5 10.0) 10.3)..... | 14. 7| 12.7] 12.2°..... 13.9 10.4) 10.4..... | 13.4) 10.5] 10.4..... 14.9 12.1) 121 
af. 47.7 42. 5| 43.7) 36.0) 44.3] 43.2) 44.8 36.4 43.6) 40.0) 41.0 33.7) 46.8! 44.2) 44.5 35.1) 43.9 45.1) 45.4 
ii %.5| 24.7) 25.2)..... | 27. 5| 27.0, 27.0..... 31.3) 28.8, 28.8..... 28. 4) 25.9) 25. ; aan 31.0, 28.5) 285 
) | | | | } 
~s 24.9 24, 4| 24.71... | 29. 3 29.4) 29.2)..... 7.6) 28.2 28.1..... | 26. 4) 25. A 24.3)... 31.7} 30.7) 30.7 
~~ 25.9 28.7} 29.3) 20.0) 30.7| 31. 1| 31.7) 26.1) 30.8) 33.3 33.5 20.7) 29.1) 29.5! 30.6) 23.4/ 31.2] 33.1) 33.2 
Mii 13.1 14. 8] 15.0) 16. 8} 20. 8) 20.7) 31.0) 16.3) 17.7) 18.8 18.9 16.3) 16.5) 16.9) 16. 7} 15.2) 15.1) 16.5) 16.6 
- 90.8 22.2) 22.2!.....| 19. 5] 21.4) 21.5)..... | 22.0) 24.5) 24.9)... | 20. 1] 21. 7} 22.0)..... | 21.5) 22.0) 22.0 
35.0, 26.7] 27.5) 24.0 a 30. 5, mf 27.1) 39.6) 32.1 33.8) 27.0) 43. 5| 37.1) 36.5; 38.0) 55.7] 45.8) 50.2 
o- | i | i | | 
ae 10.3 a ai 5.4) 10.1} 9.1) &8 5.4 10.3 82 84 5.6! 9.4 86! 86) 62/107] 93 93 
ot 5.5 4.9) 4.8) 3.3) 5.2) 49 48 26 40 40 4.1) 3.2[ 5.8 5.0) 5.0) 3.4) 62) 5.6] 5.5 
* 27 3.1 29) 2.6) 3.8) 3.4) 3.5 24 3.3) 3.2 3.1) 28) 48) 42 43) 3.4) 6.6) 6.1) 6.0 
Le 10.4 8.9) Q.1)..... | 11.8) 10.6) 10.5)..... | 9.4) 9.2) 9.1)..... 10.5 9.5 9.5) 10.0' 11.1] 9.6] 9.4 
a 11.5, 9.6, @4)..... | an 11.4 11.8)..... | 12.6, 10.2 10.3..... 1L.1) 9.1) 89)..... | 13.6) 10. 5) 16,2 
P | | | | } | | 
: 30.4) 25.6] 26.0)..... 31.8) 25.7, 25. qo... | 29.5} 25.5, 25.4)... 29, 8} 25.1) 25.1)..... | 29.7} 27.7] 27.7 
+ 120.8, 19.9] 19.8)..... | 21.6) 21.2) 21.3)..... 19. 7| 21.3, 21.1)..... 19. 1| 18.9, 19.0).....] 25.0] 24.0) 24.0 
; 19.4 10.8] 10.8) 9.3] 8.9 10.9) 11.4) 86) 9.0] 99 9.9) 84) 7.5) 97 O6..... 9.6} 10.1} 10.0 
6.7) 11.9) 12.8)..... 9. 3| 10.7) 10.7)..... 8.9} 10.0 10.3)..... 6.4 10.9 11.9..... 7.7} 10.1} 10.9 
3.5 3.9] 3.9) 22 on 4.5) 4.2 21) 40) 36 42 19 33 3.7 32) 22) 31) 28) 34 
| 
as ad 9.67.6)... 5.9) 7.9 7.6)..... 5.6] 6&3) 7.7|..... 6.3) 7.5 5.9. 6.2} 9.0] 9.0 
=] | 6.0 5.9] 4.9)..... 5.5] 6.4, 6.5)..... 4.9] 6.5 4.6)..... 7.9} 6&1) 38..... 4.3] 5.9) 4.5 
5g | 14.2) 13.3] 13.4)..... 16. 4) 15.5) 15.3)..... 16, 3| 14.4) 14.5)... 12,2) 11.8, 12,2)..... 14.2} 13.3) 13.0 
> 113.7) 13.2} 18.2}..... 17.7 17.71 17.7)..... 15.1) 14.9) 14.9)... 14.7 14.8) 14.7)..... 16.2} 15.7) 15.8 
9 14.9} 14.9)..... 22. 2| 21.8 m-5 ar 17.3) 17.3 17.5 aie 17.0 16.5, 16.4)..... 18.5] 17.8) 17.9 
; | 10.6 14.4] 14.5)... 12.9) 14.5, 14.5)..... | 12.2! 13.3, 13.4/....- 11.3) 13.4 13.4).....| 11.4) 13. 4) 13.6 
, | 68) 7.3) 7.7) 5.7} 7.5, 7.4) 8&1) 5.6) 7.9| 7.9 82 5.3) 6.5 6.8 7.7) 5.4] 7.1) 6.9) 7.6 
. | 82.5 78. 4! 78.4! 66.7) 87.5 90.6 90.6) 52.8) 71.4! 69.6) 69.8) 43.3] 63.3) 61.3) 61.3) 44.2) 56.0) 54.7) 54.3 
= 34. 7| 35.2) 36.7) 37. i 41.3 41. 4 29. 4) 36.1) 35.7, 36. 9 29. 3| 35.1 35.7, 35.7) 33.0] 40.6| 37 , 38.0 
| 
, | 18.2) 21.1 22.1! ae | 21.9) 23.5, 23.2)..... | 18.9] 21.6) 21.0)..... 18.3) 20.8 21.3)..... 18.0) 18.5) 188 
¥ | 30.3) 23.0) 22.3)..... | 33.9) 26.2) 25.5)..... | 82. 5) 25.3) 25.4).....| 29.3) 23.4) 23.2..... 29,2} 24.0) 23.9 
Ls | 40.5) 38. 5] 37.5)..... | 33.6) 35.6) 35.0)..... 213, 8212.6212.6)..... 35. 5! 33.9) 33.8)..... 211, 4/210. 42 10.3 
hes 63. 5) 61.0)..... | 49. 5) 69. 3) ate ore | 48. 6) 59. 8) 60. q sata 48.1) 60.6, 60.1)....- 50. 2| 59. 3} 50.9 
! ! | j | 




















? Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIP(A,, AR? 



















































































(LES 
' | —— 
| Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis,Ind. | Jacksonville, py Kans 
| ans 
| | 
icle. Init. July 15— July 15— . 
= nie July — July . — July uly 1 ne! Juh July 15 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, 6 —| 15, | 15° a 
1921.| 1922.|1922. | 1943 | 4991 |1922. [1922 | 1913 | 99) 1922. |i | 
1913) 19 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cts. Crs. cy ala 
Sirloin steak.................. Pound...... 32. 9} 32.9) 31.3) 25 5) 36.9) 36.6) 36.6) 26.0) 36.9 25.9 9, Cts.) © 
ends» cnn cit <xihavenitin an 0. .....| 31. 4] 32.0} 31.0) 24.7} 35.8] 34.3) 34.6) 22.0) 32.5) 3) 5) 24 di) of 
ili baila Bis. ial. do.... .| 26.5} 25.2} 25.6] 18. 2} 26. 3) 26.6] 26.5] 23.31 27.5, 25.5, 5-4 21.8} 3d 
RD ne dncewsae veo Sb dha roo 0. .--..| ZZ. 4] 20. 8} 21. 2). 16. 4) 21. 6} 21.6} 22. 0} 14.0) 19.3) 17.9 j-) 17.5) af 
Te ee Le ce wee cae seoehaanad O. .....| 17.9} 16.2} 15.5} 12.1) 13.8) 14.1) 13.4} 10.3) 11.3 10.3, jy HM 
| 
WEE Gs cccssosteccsccgencfe secs do. .....| 34.1] 30.9} 29.9) 22.0) 32.9) 32.5) 32.1) 22.3) 34.2 314.1 99, les 
SS Sst A ITO LE OG NE WE BRS do. .....| 53.2} 49.4) 49. 0},30. 7} 42. 2} 39.1] 40.2) 27.8) 41.4 36.7 4) m9. 4) ot 
hen i a eB BE. BE do. .....| 51.9} 52.0} 52. 1) 32. 8} 55. 4! 56.4) 55.3) 28.7) 50.0 500 sy 30. 6) of 
ST aC RS do. .....| 34.0] 38. 8! 37.5) 21.7] 32.1) 40.0} 39.3) 19.3) 37.6 375 7 8 © 
lage TIE ae. do. .....| 30.6] 30.0} 30.2} 21.0 7 34.6} 34.0} 22.8) 35.2 7 ors - 
Salmon, canned, red........../..... do. .....| 37.0} 31. 5} 31.5)..... 18. 6} 38.5) 38. 4)..... | 37.4) 30.8 »> I i 
Se, Sea E ar Quart....... 16. 0} 15.3] 15.3] 8.0} 12.0} 10.0} 10.0) 12.4) 20.0 14.7 yy I-as:| 
Milk, evaporated......._....- 15-16 oz. can.| 13.9) 11.4} 11. 5)..... 13.3} 10.0} 9.9)..... | 13.6) 11.2 119 8.7) 1 
A li IEEE pe. Pound...... 44.9} 43.8) 44.0) 33.2} 44.9) 40.9) 41.4) 38.6) 46.1) 0.7 go lee | 
Oleomargarine................}....- do. .....| 32.8) 31.3) 31.3)..... 27.8} 26.8) 26.8)..... | 28,6) 27.7 x: -_ 5 
; | os eis 
Wut margarine................]....-. do. .....| 28.6) 28.6 28. 8 bees 25. 8} 26.6) 26. 5)..... | 29.3) 26.7) 25.8 -P 
ea OE RS Re py He Dee do. .....| 26.3] 28.6] 29.2) 21.3] 29.6) 30.8) 31.4) 22.5) 26.0 25.5 w%¢ I.-+-) 
pk et RSL. 1a do. . ....| 18.6) 17.9 17.9} 15.2) 13.3) 14.5) 14.6) 15.5 19.5 1.0 (fm LS a 
| EL RE. BL 8y: oO. .....| 19.7} 24.0) 23.9}..... 21.0} 21.9} 22.0)..... | 20.5) 22.4 p63 Fe 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .......... Doren....... 34.1} 29. 2) 30.3 vag 3A. 5 27.3) 27. 5 30. 6) 41.3) 34.6 3,5 Pe 3. 
" |. = 
MES och sends oreekcsngtae Pound...... 8.7} 6.8 6.8 5.1) 86) 81) 8.0} 6.4 10.3 10.7 Ww: rR 
| SR SERRE MEER SEEPS ABH 6 Sees do. ..... 6.0} 5.3} 5.2) 3.2) 5.6) 4.8) 4.7) 3.8 6.6 6.1 69 | 6.1 
al i A PB do......| 4.1] 3.51 36 26) 3.3 2.9} 291 3.0, 36 20, 4) 139 
| OEE. Rie do. .....| 10.3} 87} 8 4)..... 9.3} 7.8) 7.5)..... + 10.9) 9.3)..9.3 wat 
| ES eS 8-oz. pkg. ...| 12.4} 9.8) 9.7/..... 24.0; 9.2) 9.0)..... 12.5} 9.8} 98 eerl 
Cream of Wheat.............. 28-oz. pkg. 29. 5} 24.8) 24.9)..... 18.0} 25.9} 25. ol tT 30.1} 27 
etek). na+<nctebhinn aie 20. 8} 20.1) 20.1)..... 19. 8} 19.1] 19.1).....| 21.7 . 
TE pe ETA Re Tee do......| 6.9) 8&1) 8.0 9.2; 9.2) 9.9 9.8 6.6 7 2| ¢ St ol 
8 REE: LS do. .....| 86} 9.9} 9.9)..... 7.2) 11.9} 12. 8)..... 8.9} 11.2) 1 vay 
aE a A, pf do. 4.1) 3.9 4.0) 2.2) 3.7) 4.0 3.9) 26) 4.6, 4.4 t. 
EBay 5 Re PE do......| 4.6} 7.1) 7.0}..... 6.0} 9.1} 7.4]..... 5.1 
I Beis Loca ctien ine ce ucindnal do......| 5.4) 4.9) 5.5)..... 6.4) 5.1) 4,7)..... 5. 6 , 
OS aa No. 2 can. ...| 12. 8} 14.0) 14. 2)..... 13. 7} 13. 0} 13 1)..... 13.1) 11.8) 2 ° 1 
Corm, Canmed.................|....- O......| 12.6} 14.3} 14.2)..... 14. 3) 14.3} 14.3}..... 16,9} 15.8) 13 a 
Peas, canned.................|..... do. .....| 17. 9}.18.8| 18.8)..... 14. 7} 15.4} 15.6)..... 19.3] 17.7} 17 +5 
Tomatoes, canned............/-...- do. .....} 10. 8} 13.9) 13. 6)..... 11.7} 14.9) 15.2)....-. 10.0} | 1 
Sugar, granulated AE om Eee Pound...... 6.8} 6.9) 7.9) 5.8 7.4) 7.5) 8.3) 5.9) 7.1 i, nate 
a i A I IES I, do. .....} 71.6} 73.9} 72. 2| 60.0) 80. 8} 74.2) 74. 2) 60.0) 86.2) 85 8. eal 
ae AOE do. .....| 29.7} 31.3) 32.3} 30.0) 38. 8) 36.6) 37.1) 34.5} 36 ; aaa be “a 
= RD OE do. .....| 18.1) 23.4) 22.9)..... 20. 5} 20. 8} 21. 2)..... 17. 3) 21.5) 9 
“TK thtnt ANG FEE ARE Ore do. .....| 32.2] 24. 4) 26.2)....-| 33.1] 25.9] 24.9). ...-| 33. 5} 25.6) 26.0 tf 
dante ts => 0 sas cader <a Dozen. . ....| 34. 7] 30. 0} 29. 2)..... 31. 3} 31. 0} 30.3)... .. 28. 1} 2 aie le] 
RR OP BE O...-..| 47.3 m7 56. 5}. .... 50. 6} 61. 9) 68.1)... 67. 5) 60. 3) 65./ 5 
_- } 


1 The steak for which paians are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be know n as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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- | | 
Rial | 5 | 
e! July | July Is \June| July 4 oH 
) 15, "Ff 5 o- 
1 11923. 11923. | oral soot | 
7 1913 1921 | * PPA*- 1913) 1921 | 
Ch, Cts, Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | 
=| onl 94.7, 37. 1| 37. 4|-37. 426. 7| 35. 0} 
9] ag 91.8 33. 5| 32.5} 31.9 20.0) 31.9 
«| 2.9 17. 8| 27.2} 25. 2) 25. 2 20.0} 28. 7 
yg 14.9 17.5] 17.9} 18.216. 7) 20. 6) 
SRE hi-7] 10.8) 10. mens 14 ; 
| 2.9 lop, 4) 30.2} 30.6] 31.0 23.3) 33.8) 
Meee 30.6 50.0) 46.1) 45.3 37.5) 48.9) 
| a 98.8 53.1) 55.0} 55.3 30.0) 54. 2) 
a 18.5 32. 1) 34.3) 32.0 20.8) 36. 4) 
~ 17.8, 32.3) 31. 8| 30.8 20.0) 30. 3; 
| | 
1 aa |....| 33.7} 31.6) 31.8... | 39.9 
| ind “8.7 14.7) 12.0) 12.010.0) 15.0 
Be |---| 14.3) 10.8 10.9 ....| 14.7) 
- 35.4 44.7| 44.0} 44.639. 4) 45.9) 
a | ...| 28.3) 28.1] 27.0'....] 31.3] 
9: | 
al |....| 26.6] 27.5] 27.7....| 28.0 
ina (21. 8} 30. 5} 33. 2} 32. 9.23.3) 29. 2) 
9 fl 16.2) 17.7] 17.7] 17.5 16.3) 18. 5) 
iE |... 22.5 24.3) 24.3)....] 20.5 
] 3.1 35.5) 29. 4) 29. 7/26. 7] 35. 1 
- | 
RM io. 99 7.8) 7.8 60 9.5 
, 13.0 5.4) 4.9 4.83.5) 5.9 
x 26 4.9 4.3! 4.5/2.4) 3.1 
my ve. 10.4) 81] 8.1)....] 11.7) 
13.0} 9.9 9.9. 13. 1| 
18k _...| 30.2) 26.4} 26.7)... 31.4 
ry: .oe-| 22.6} 22.1) 21.8)... .) 21.8) 
iLé |87 86) 9.3) 9.6 8.3) 7.4) 
ry vs.) 8.3} 11.7] 12.8)....] 8.0) 
’ L$ 3.3} 3.6) 3.3/1.8 4.3 
5.7} 8.3) 8.0l....| 5.7] 
4.3} 4.6) 3.7)....] 5.6) 
. 14, 8}, 14.2) 14. 3!.... 13.7) 
i; . 13.0} 13.3} 13. 4)....) 14.8) 
14.9} 15.3 ae ; 18. 2 
1) 
- -s+z| 10.9} 14.3) 14.3)....) 11.7) 
a, (5.7) 7.3) 7.41 7.81 5.81 8.1) 
0 4.0 78.5) 78.1) 78. 6150. 0} 91. 2) 
2.8 36.7| 37.1 si ae 7 . 
m.9 
%. - 17.4) 21.6} 22. 1)....] 21.3) 
M4 - 33.5) 27.2) 26. 9)....) 34. 
7 oo *13.5/411.8/4 11.8)... .}4 10.7 
.| 53.7) 59. 62.8. j 55.0) 
a } 
ties in 








| | 
Kansas City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 


L 





ouisville, Ky. Manchester, N. 





June! July! 


| 15, | 16, | 
1922. 1922. |1 913! 1991 





pormmaaes 


Cts. 
34.1 
31. 


8. 


PRSeS 


aSNBFSO 
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WANOD adHawo 
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sen 


Go Gre OD 
RSres 
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-« 
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—_— 


SHOSD WONISe 
© 


WNeOwWeA SOS 


8.4 8 
§.5| 5 
2. 8; 2 

10. 1) 10.2. 
9.8) 10 








ee | 


DONSH WeRSS! 


dod 
3 NSS 


July 15— 


B: 


26.5) 26.5... 
22,3) 22.3)... 
8.6, 8.4) 7.7 
11.4) 11.8)... 
3.5, 3.4) 1.7 
9.7 ee 
5.0) 5.9)... 
13. 5} 13. 4]... 
15.3) 15.3).... 
19, 5} 19. 5}.... 


Sunn! 


5} 22. 7}. 
6) 25. 4). 
7} 4 9. 6). 
67.8) 66.7). 














1 Wor 





























H. 


: | 15. | 
rae pene Sie June] July a teil June} July 
| 15, | 15, |}———_ 15, | 15, | ———4 $8, 4 06, 
{ > Qn ey ya | | oor a> 
om, 1913) 1921 1922, 11922. | 1913 192 |1922 - 
| | | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Ct 
35. 9) 34. 4) 34. 3/23. 6) 33. 4) 32.3) 31. 7/136. 2)! 57.1)! 52.5)! 54.2 
30. 0} 28. 5} 28. 4/20. 4) 31.7] 29. 4) 28.9) 29.7) 49.2) 44.1) 45.1 
29. 3| 28. 2) 28. 0/18. 3) 25. 5| 23.8) 23.3] 20. 7| 26. 81 26. 9] 27.2 
17.0) 17.9) 17. 4/15. 6) 20. 1) 18.2) 17.6) 17.2) 22.2) 21.9) 22.4 
12.7| 12.6 aie i 15. 6 aah 12. Si... ... | 17.2} 15. 5) 15.6 
| ; | 
39. 0} 38. 3} 38. 0/20. 1, 34.6, 30.8) 29.9) 20. 7 34. 6} 33. i 33.5 
54. 4) 52. 0) 51.629. 4) 39.8) 35. 5) 37. 4) 24.0) 36.8) 33. 9) 33. 6 
61.7) 62.7} 62. 7|30.0) 50.2) 47.5) 47.5) 29.2) 49.0) 49.5) 49.6 
31. 4) 32. 6} 33. 4/18. 3) 30.0) 36.0) 33.3) 21.8) 38.3] 37.3) 38.0 
39. 8) + 39. 2/23. 3) 31.1) 32. 4) 30.3) 24.3] 49. 4] 45.0) 43.2 
| } | | 
5.1) 40.9) 40. 4)..../ 31.8 30.0) 29.4...... | 35. 0} 31.7) 31.4 
14.3, 14.0) 14.0 8.8) 11.0, 9.0) 9.3 8.0) 15.0) 12.0) 12.0 
11.6 9.9) 9.9)....] 13.9] 10.9) 10 Rage 15. 0) 12.9) 12.7 
50.6, 51. 2) 51.735. 3) 49.9) 44.8) 44.7 38.1) 52.6) 49.6) 49.9 
$2, 0; 29.7; 29.9)....| 28.5; 26.9) 26.7...... | 29. 4| 28.3) 28.0 
27.3 27.5) 26. 8}....| 27 0} 26 5 25. 5}.....- | 26.0) 23 A 22.7 
33. 3} 34. 8} 35. 6/21. 7| 26.7) 27.7) 28.9 21.0) 30.1) 32.1) 32.4 
16.7) 18.4) 18.815. 4) 15.4) 14.9) 14.9 16.0] 16.8) 17.3) 17.4 
21.0} 23.4) 23.9... ee 22. 1] 22.4)..... 23.1) 22.6) 22.4 
41. 2) 35. 3 37. 4.22.1) 31.3) 25.7) 28.3, 32.3) 55.5) 41 1) 44.7 
9.2 9.1; 9.0 5.7 8.9) 8.8 8.8 6.1] 8.6) 8.0] 8.0 
5.5 5.1) 4.9 3.5) 5.6 5.4) 5.4 3.4) 6.4) 5.7) 5.6 
5.1) 4.3) 4.22.3) 2.6 25 2.5 3.4] 6.0 4.6) 4.8 
10. 6; 10.1) 10.2.....] 10.2 8&2 8.2. 9.9 9.0) 9.0 
12. 6 ag 10.0;....) 11.9 9.6 9.4. 12.9, 10.0, 9.9 
| | | | 
28.9) 24.8) 24.6... 29.7) 25.1) 24.7)..... 29.7) 26. 4; 26.4 
17.6 16.6; 16.6 ....) 20.5, 17.9 17.9..... 25.6) 25.0) 24.8 
9.5 9.6 9.8 8.1) 8.4 9.0 9.1 8.8 8.61 9.2) 93 
8.0} 9.5) 9.8....] 6.3) 10.5 11.9..... 7.7) 11.1) 11.7 
2.5) 3.2 2.920 26 3.8 3.0 20 3.3) 2. 0} 3.7 
| j ' 
3.7; 6.0 5.1... 3.7) 6.1) 4.5 6.9| 7.5) 8&0 
3.9) 4.1) 4.0... 6.8 4.4) 3.6 8.1) 5.9 5.8 
16.0) 13.8 14.2....] 12.5) 11.9) 12.5 16. 2} 14.9) 14.9 
16.8} 17.1) 16.8'....] 15.8) 15.2) 15.0. 19.0) 18. 4} 18.3 
18. 1) 19. a 19.3\....| 17.1) 16.4) 16. 4)..... 21.6} 22.1) 22.1 
| | 
2 13.4/2 16.1/2 15.6 ....| 11.5) 13.6! 13.4...... 19.4]3 20.1}4 20.1 
7.1) 7.3) 7.8 5.2) 7.0 7.1! 7.6, 5.3) 7.51 7.4] 7.9 
68. 9} 72. 3) 71. 6162. 5) 77.3) 76.2) 76.2) 47.0) 58. 4] 57.1) 57.4 
36. 2) 38. 2 38. 5/27. 5) 34. \ 34.9) 35 7 32. 0} 38. 8} 38. 6} 38.9 
17. 4| 20. 0) ad... 22. 2; 19. 5 19. 2}. 19. 3) 19.9) 20.0 
29. 5} 24.2) 24.3)....| 29. i] 24.3) 24.1)... 31. 6) 22. 2) 22.3 
* 12.8) 10.8)¢ 10.8)... .| 38. 0) 36.5) 34. 5)..... 11.5/4 10.1] 10.1 
28.3) 40. ae BR 44.5) 46 3) 48 #-- 53.9) 67.4] 59.9 
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4 Per pound. 
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em ves ee “3 ee LES 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis. \jy, obi 
F Mob! 
gr a ee. 
: ; Unit. 5 uly 15— July 15 a 
Article n July 15— June July July June July uly 15— J dial | 
—7 135, |, 35; 15, | 15, 15, | 15.) fepaly Ju 
1913 | 1921 |922 (1922. ) 1993 | pony |1922.|1922.| 99 |p goy 1922. 190 Bs lg 
are 
Pad ue = | 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| | Cre | 
Sirloin steak............ Pound...... 22. 9} 32. 4) 31. 7| 32. 3) 23.0) 39. 5] 37. 5] 38.2) 24.2) 34.71 2. | 33.8 Cts. C 
ound steak............/..... do.......| 19.7] 30. 0} 28. 0} 28. 4! 21.2! 35. 33. 2} 33. 7} 22. 2) 30.8) 30. 9 30,4 (82. 3 
Rib roast................ lipewe O.......| 20. 4) 25. 8} 24. 1] 24. 5) 18. 8) 28. 9} 27.0) 27.1) 20.5) 25.4) o- 9 25.9 fm 39 
Chuck roast............. ieeea do......./ 15.9} 18.7} 16.8) 17.3) 16.6) 21.9] 21.3] 21.81 17.3 19.0) 19.2! 1g Hm 8.0): 
Plate beef............... javsbe O.......| 12.2) 13.8) 12.2 12.5, 11.6) 11. 7) 12.4) 12.3) 10.3 86) 9.1) 91 0 rf 
Pork chops.............. | eset do.. -| 20. 0; 29. 9} 28. 9} 28. 8) 20.0) 33.5) 32.4] 34.81 19.3] 31.8) 3 2 33.4 sal a 
Bd ds os bods dob shoes |-++++40......1] 81.4] 42. 8] 38.1] 38.2) 28.6) 45.4] 42.8 42. 7| 27. 7| 45.7) 43.9 44) MM 35.9 3: 
aay bragt do.......| 30.7) 51.2) 51. 7| 51.9) 29.0) 49.3] 49.1! 50.1] 30.0] 51.8 -> 52.3 146.8) 4° 
Lamb, leg of. ........... 117+100.......] 21.2) 34. 3} 36,8) 36.6) 20.5) 38.0 39.3) 38.0) 16.5] 32.1) 3.5 3 bt Be 
be Re +++-0......./ 20.0) 31.5) 31. 5] 27.0) 20.6) 35.1) 33.5) 32.1) 19.2) 31.7) 30.6 30. Le + 
Salmon, canned, red... .| ax ae do..... 39.3) 36.3] 36.6)... . 42.1) 32.1) 32.0)..... 43. 8) 38 9, 27 0 3) 
| SER CaS Quart....... 10.0) 17. 3) 15.0) 15.0) 7.0) 9.0) 9.0) 9.0) 7.0) 10.0) 10.0, yoo 3.9 
Milk, evaporated... . 15-16.0z.can.|__... 14, 8} 11.8) 11.2)..... 13. 8| 10. 4) 10.5)..... 14, 4) 11.4) 11,4 OF 
nr aaa Pound...... 36. 9 45. 4) 41.9} 42.5) 31.3) 45.5) 40.9) 41.81 31.0) 42.5) 40.7 4o'4 rer; 
Oleomargarine.......... J-Sees G0... ...}..5.. 30. 4) 30. 6) 30.6)..... 25. 3) 24.4) 24.4)... .. 29,1) 26.3) 26, 0 7| 28 
Nut margarine.......... is 93 _ EF Re 26. 7| 28. 8| 27.0)..... 24. 5) 23. 7| 23.7/..... D. 2] 24.6) 24.6 Pr 
Se ee |. 0 20. 0) 25. 5| 28. 6] 29.4) 21.0) 25. 4) 28.0) 28. 5] 20.8) 27.6) 29.4 99- ooo 
lp ah cud odtethagedel <5 ie do.......| 15.9 15. 8) 16. 1) 15.9) 15.6) 17.1] 17.4] 17.5) 15.4 16.0) 16.7) 16.9 BS o 
deedde ites vunend sds +z: --0....<.-/.....| 19.3} 22.3) 21.7)... ..| 21.0) 21.8] 29/0)... 21.7} 23.3] 23.5 a i 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen... 24. 0) 35. 5} 28. 9! 30.1) 23.8) 35.1/ 30.0) 29.3) 22.7 oT 29.8) 99,¢ rr 31 
ee eee Pound....../ 6.0) 10.3) 9.2] 9.6 5.6 94] 9.3) 9.3) 5.6 9.6) 9.0 9.4 ia % 
Stathels $5} -ohetsl tore do.......) 3.5] 5.9 5.5) 5.3! 3.1) 5.6 5.0 4.8 3.0 5.9 5.1) 5.3 + 
Re Pat, |.....do.. 2.0 2.9 2.7) 2.7) 3.0) 4.6 3.7, 3.8 2.4) 4.7] 38 19 a 3 
Rolled oats... 2222222127: Rae oom Ree 10.7} 9.4) 9.1)..... 6.9 7.2) 6.7)..... 8.5] 83 79 fel 32 3 
|} SEREBRE D2 8-072. pkg..../..... 12.5) 9.8) 9.8)..... 11.7) 9.3) 9.2)..... 12. 5} 10.2 10.4 “e - 
Cream of Wheat........ rey | Ss 29, 2} 26. 4) 26.5)..... 29. 1) 25. 3) 25. 0 tusk 30.0 25.4) 25.2 0.9 24 
45 F8e wee sess Pound. .....|.....| 17.1) 17.3] 17.2).....| 18.8] 17.4 17.8...7. 17.6 18.0 17.9 19.2 20 
tne de dino h ess -obo5 elie be do... 8.0) 6.5; 8.6 8.3) 9.0) 9.5] 10.0 10.0, 9.1] 86) 9.3 93 kerk 
Beans, navy............|..... do.......|.....] 7.4] 11.0) 11.21..... 7.1! 10,6) 11.5)..... 8.3) 9.9 19 BR) oy 49 
kOe RS EN Bae a Oi... 1.9 4.3) 4.0) 4.1 2.0 3.9) 2.9 3.8 1.7) 3.6) 2.4 sa 
| a RE ee Ee G0.....00h.:.: 4.3) 6.8) 4.9).....| 6.6 7.8 6.61..... 6.0; 8.6 68 59 7 
b eaGecbwewees ah gz--GO.....<)...-| 5.4) 4.0 4.4)0002°) 79 bal gallo) ait soy 17 3 
ey No. 2can..../.....| 14.8 13.6) 13.2).....| 12.5] 11.3] 11.4|..22"] a9h a4 - isa 113.6! 13 
Corn, canned............/..... do....... aged 14.1) 14.7) 14.4)..... | 15.3) 14.7] 14.8)... 13.7) 13.3 13.4 lis 1. 13 
Peas, canned............/..... ee | vaso 15.9 18.9) 19.1)..... | 15.0) 15. 6] 15.5)... 46.4) 15.6 15.9 TA) 75! 3¢ 
Tomatoes, canned. /..... | eetd _ = he wis 10. 7; 13. 7) 13. 6)....- 12.2) 14.7] 14.6).....] 14.3) 15.2 15.1 | 10 : r 
Sugar, granulated ....... | Pound. ..... 5.7, 7.3; 7.0) 7.7] 5.5] 6.7] 6.81 7.4) 5.6 7.3) 7.3) 7.8 tal 3 
ye ee a Fey, eee 63. 8) 88.4) 86.2) 89.8) 50.0} 68.1) 69.0) 69.4) 45.0) 64.3) 62.7 612 | 73°3 73 
Coffee.2.2200. 00 0IIIIIN jo... dO... 4 34.8 37.6) 37. 5| 27.5] 32.1] 32.8] 32.2) 30.8) 40.3) 40.5 40.3 il 94 
Sed GE cb nce cat lil Liesl 20. 6 21.2) 20.8).....) 19.0) 21.4) 21.2)... 19.3) 21.4 22.1 16.91 29 
dll 0 S0 clecwwedh st ----0.......).....| 34,8) 26.3) 26.3!-."""} 30.1] 24:5] 24.4). 2 22 "| 31,01 2500 251 39, 41 95 
Wold inns dd ott Doren.......|.....| 38.2) 33.6 34.5)... 1911. 2}89,8]39.7.... ||812. 6210.7 108 9% 5) 96 
be De hemecgs be |:--=2do... -| 51.9 70, 6} 70.5)..... m8 57. 9} 61.9).....| 51.1| 67.3. 67.4 12 69 























RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


LES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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— > ee on a me 





: July 15 July 15— July 15 
oe ~~ | June July . 1 July aid June} July rt 
ane 7 15, | 15, | é 16, i 416 (1146 1 
1 


ps2. 1922. }1922. | 1943 | 904 |1922. |1922. | 1919 922. |1922. | 1913 | yga1 |!922- |1922. | 1913] 1991 
| 


Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. $.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
30.8} 28.4) 43.8) 41.2 43.3] 33.2) 48.7] 46.8] 49.1 32.6) 33.4] 27.0) 43. 
30.0] 28.0! 42.5| 39.6 41.6) 30.0) 41.4) 38.5) 40.4 30.3] 30.0] 26.1) 4 
25.0} 21.2 34.1) 32.8 33.9] 24.8] 34.8] 34.11 36.0 3| 27.7| 28.7| 22.6 : 
1.2! 20.6] 18.0 22.1 19.7 21. . | 24.8) | 19.7} 20.6} 16 
“6 16.4) 13.5 12.1) 11.4 11. 9] 14.0) 14.4) 5.4, 15.7) 14.5 


} i 
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ne ae . —— ee ee : : = a rp —= ——— 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ii]. fez 
"es “FS 8 Le Foor ay ee ee = 
A icle. U . ; | 1 | ed 

—— an July , June July | ~ June | uly | July June July) ly 

15, | 15, | 15, ey rae 5, }.15, 1 15, 15, | 15° a 

21. | | i | 2’ Qo” ao | | 
1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1913 | 1921 | 1922. 1922. | 1921. 1922. 19 ios3| 1921 

| | | | | | | 
nue ees = | ce ere * — is _ : - = r 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cis. cs, HM ats.| Cts 
Sirloin steak ............- | Pound......, 42.9 38.1) 38.3) 25.2 36.8 35.8 36.0) 33.1 34.5 3 132. 0) 149. 
Round steak............. oe dae Se 37.1) 32.0; 31.8) 22.0 - 33.3) 33.1) 33.6) 32.7 32.5 3); 7.5 41. 
Bib roast... .....-2...2- ages do.......| 35.2) 30.1) 30.3) 18.0 26.4 24.9) 25.3) 25.0 24.2 24) 9.7) 34! 
Chuck roast.............- Dc aee do....-../ 21.8) 18.5) 19.3) 162) 19.6 19.1) 19.6! 21.5 20.1 9) 18.2, 19: 
SB ogee iy ie do 14.4/ 12.9 12.5) 11.1) 10.8 10.5) 10.6) 14.3 12.1 123 M7 10. 

| | 

PE, COIN Ls sce oe oan dp «dam ae BO... tun é 32. 4 32.3) 31.2; 19.9 31.8 31.0) 32.3, 30.0 30.1 3); 9.2) 36. 
© EAB SRE LE MR UG Pie sa, 2 41.7) 36.3) 381) 230 51.8 46.3) 46.7 44.5 42.7 9; 7.9 37. 
AD) PR Ra Soak SE Ge do.......| 43.0) 45.0) 44.6) 29.0) 55.9 55.4) 55.8 52.9 52.0 53) MMMM) 927) 57. 
Lamb, leg of. ...........-|...0- do....... 39.4! 40.9) 37.2) 17.8, 32.4 40.8) 40.2 35.0 35.0 3: 1.0 40. 
a RE De BS BS [e-eedo.....2:] 414) 380} 36.4) 17,5 32.4 31.3) 30.3 38.5 33.1 32) mI a 
Salmon, canned, red.......... Od. -cnw 33. 2 29.4; 30.2)...... 36.3, 33.8 33.8 35.6 3 |__..| 30. 
Milk, fresh ............... | Quart....... | 19.0, 17.0) 17.0, 7.9 12.0 11.0 11.0) 125 10.2 | 0 LL. 
Milk, evaporated......... | 15-16 0z.can.; 13.4 10.3) 10.2)...... | 14.3 10.7] 10.4 145 10.9 Ing .....| 13. 
Butter. ...............0.-) POUNd...... 49.5' 46.4) 46.9) 32.8 42.5 42.2) 42.1 429 41.2 4 99.21 SIL. 
Oleomargarine..........-. re BO newex) 30.0 27.0; 27. 4)...... 31,0; 28.8) 29.2) 28.5 27.6 274 Ree 

| 
Nut margarine...........)..... a | 27.3; 27.8 26. 0 kal 27.8 28.2] 28.0, 27.7) 2 2 baby 
Se SED BTR CpG do. | 27.7 28.2) 28.8 22.5) 296 30.01 308 265 3.6 % “%.0 32. 
Lard........ » hb can tune tase bere innit J | 17.2) 17.0 17.0) 17.6) 184 19.4) 19.3) 16.7 17.3 173 MBB) 13) 15. 
RE ge Sally. Te ovis | 79.8) 21.0) 21.3/...... | 21.6 24.6) 24.3 223 23.4 23M. | 19. 
Eggs, strictly fresh ....... | Dozen....... | 382) 34.1 33.9, 23.3, 33.9 29.2) 29.8, 33.4 28.3 07 30.4) 43. 
ST SPRge: Pere erase | Pound......, 97 7.9 8&0 52 98 98} 98 10.2 48 8 
RRR et -a8e BE do.......) 61 51) 50 28 50 47] 46 58 3.2 6. 
Corn meal...............- oe Oie-as 5 {; 38 32 33 23 44 3.5) 35 3.9 9.7| 4. 
Rolled oats...............|...-- SNES | 10.0) 80) 7.9)......) 10.6 10.4) 10.5 114 & < ial.....| 9. 
Corn flakes...............| 8-02. pkg... | 12.0 95 93)...... | 140 10.8) 10.4 13.0 10.0 100 B.... | 11. 

| | i | | 
Cream of Wheat.......... 28-02. pkg. 29.4, 25.7| 25.5....... | 313° 26.3] 258 30.1) 27.3 23 ML.| 28. 
ORIOL... enecss. sas. Pound...... | 19.4) 20.0 19. 8 Bidet: | 20,8 20.5) 20.5, 20.2 20 pnw ef Ml 
an thecthsh= sean be- je-eG0...2-../ 10.1) 98° 97) 85 BO 90 94) 85 10 9.8 9. 
Beans, navy.............|....- do....... 8.1) 101) 10.5)...... | 76 21.2) 123) 7.1 13.0 132 Ml... lg 
St So AR APRESS eh > j do.......| 28 4 3. 0! -s 2.7, 3.4) 29 3.9 7 21) 3. 
ae ee do......., 47, &6 a 7am | BS 84.25 GL 86 4 | 4. 
Gavan, .....-..-.-.--is khawe- do..... 42; 29 234)...... 44623) 25 5&7 6.5 5: Bl... | 4. 
Beans, baked...........- No. 2 can. 11.2) 10.5) 10.5)...... 16, 8| 15.9) 16.1 13.9 13.1 133 ooo 
Corn, eanned.............}....- ip pass 16.2; 14.7} 14.7)...... 14,0} 16.4) 16.4) 143 148 1 | 15. 
Peas, canned............-|....- ein i-< 20.9 18,5) 18.5)...... | 14,5; 16.8 16.8 16.3 16.8, | Jeeeee} 15 
Tomatoes, canned........|....- BGive<aei 11.0 12,9) 12.6)...... | 14) 148) 145 11.6 15.5 154 BB. 10 
Suga", granulated........ Pound...... 6.9 65 7.1) 5&7 7.3 7.3) 7.9 7.4 = = 7. 8.0 5.0 6. 
hs Sh~an- 4p amabe oasis Asis AD ip- ees 83.2) 73.3, 73.4) 56.0) 74.1) 72.1) 72.5, 646 61.7 6 4.0, 61 
Us 6: «in ain ae tae os dime 062 do....... #0. 4 35. 35.9 30.0 37.5, 40.0) 40.0 33.3. 34.4 3 we 
| ee eee oe ee do.......| 17.8 196, 20.0)...... 20,4; 20.8) 23.1 23.8) 22.9 231 M.... | 16 
SEAL, «55 <i 3: 201 tbe esa do..-....| 31.5) 223) 243)-.----| 3331 27.5! 26.7) 320 26.3 213 MBL. 2x 
Bananas................. Dozen....... 39.0) 33.6) 33.2)...... | 412.4 #10.1) 410.1 412.0 410.2 4102 BB... 37 
DUNN, «5 as <. 522 de oo do....... 52.9 6 66.5 vives | 48.8) 60.8) 65.8 49.5) 55.0 575 | 49 














1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ART (LES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
_— — ——S = os 
— : 
* St. Paul, Minn. (Salt Lake City, Utah.| San Francisco, Calif. | Savannah, Ga. | Scranton, Pa. 
| bgt el oe 
| July 15 July 15— July 15 July 15— 
July Jul *~ \Juhe July 4 June} July ion) June} July m, - July tie: June | July 
ry ——| 15, | 15, | | 115, | 15, Ta SEE 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |] 15, | 15, 
1999 | | 3913, 1921 ame BERS. 1913 | 1921 "a. 1913 | 1921 1922. \1922. |1921. |1922. |1922. 1913 | 1921 1922. | 1922, 
a ee Ree! Se) res ee ee a eS ee ee | Ee = 
Cy | 'cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
349 | 27.0) 38. 1) 35. 5} 36. 1) 22.9) 30. 8) 29, 4) 29.7] 20.7) 29.4] 30.7] 30.7} 34.6] 30.7] 31.3] 26.8] 49.3] 47.4] 421 
20 93. 3| 33. 2} 30, 5) 30. 8} 20, 0} 28. 5] 26. 3] 26.3] 19. 0| 27. 0| 27. 7| 27.6] 29.6] 27.9] 27.1] 22.8] 39.91 36.8] 383 
% 6 21.9] 28.4) 28. 6] 29. 4] 19. 9} 24. 3) 22. 6] 22.7] 21.0) 27.2] 28,2! 28.5] 26.8) 25.3) 24.8] 23.8] 35.41 35.1] 35.8 
19 17.0} 20.6) 20.9) 22.1) 15.7) 18.9] 17.9] 18.0) 14.8] 17.2) 18,6] 18.2) 18.4] 17.7/ 17.3] 17.5] 26.3] 25.2] 25.3 
124 / 11.2} 9.6} 10,1) 10.4) 12.0) 12.6 11,8) 11.6] 13.0) 13.3) 13.5} 13.2) 15.6) 15.8) 15.5] 12.1! 11.8) 10.8] 10.9 
| 
0.7 19.7] 31.6] 33.4) 33, 4] 22.9) 34.0] 33. 8] 33.9] 23.2) 38.8! 38.8] 38.9! 34.1) 31.7] 30.0] 21.3] 38.4] 3821 38.5 
s 26, 8| 44.5} 42,2) 42.2) 31.7) 45.0) 40.0) 39.3] 33.3) 54.4! 54.3] 53.9] 38.9! 35.6) 35.6] 27.5] 42.31 43.5] 42.7 
0's 28,0) 51.3} 51.7) 51.4) 30. 7| 48.1) 49.7) 49.7] 30.0) 53. 7| 57.9) 58.6) 42.3) 43.5] 44.0) 31.7) 57.9] 57.7] 57.5 
¢ 18.9] 31.9} 36.6) 35.1) 18,8) 30.8) 33.6] 33.3] 16.7) 30.8) 35.4) 34.8) 37.0) 39.0) 38.0] 21.7] 42.9] 45.7] 46.5 
|19.7| 31.7] 30.3) 28,8) 24.8) 35.0) 34.1) 33.1) 23.8) 41.7) 39.5 8.7) ae 33.5; 31.6] 23.7] 48.1) 45.1! 45.1 
ie | 40.0] 36.2 35.2!.....| 38.5] 33.9] 33.6).....| 31.7] 27.8] 27.8) 42.0] 36.3) 36.6].....| 41.8) 36.9] 36.6 
| 6.8) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 8.7] 12.5) 9.0) 9.0) 10.0) 14.0) 13.0) 13.0) 20.0) 18.0) 18.0) 84) 12.3) 12.0) 120 
|....| 13.8] 11.9) 11.5]..... 12.7} 10.5} 10, 5}..... 11. 8| 10.1} 10.1! 13.3! 10.2) 10.0)..... 13.6} 11.3] 11.3 
| 32, 6) 42. 8| 40.6) 40.5) 35.0) 44.0) 43.7) 44.3) 36.4) 49.1) 48.8) 51.4] 48.7) 45.7] 45.5} 35.3] 44.5) 44.2) 44.6 
|..+-.| 289) 287] 27,6)... 30.0).....)...../..... 26. 6| 26.3) 26 6 33. 9| 30. 2} 30.6]... = 26.0) 26.8 
4 |....-| 26.3] 27.3} 26.9]..... 27.7} 28.8 22,41 ded 26.0] 27.4] 26.4) 28.2| 27.4) 27.01..... 27.6| 21.0) 21.0 
; | 21.0) 28.9) 29. 6) 30,6) 23.3) 25.7) 27.3) 28.0) 19.0) 29.8) 33.7) 34.0] 27.2) 28,5] 28.7] 12.0] 28.7] 30.0] 30.4 
‘f | 15.0) 16.3] 17.4] 17.5] 19.3] 18.2) 18.8) 19.0 18 8) 18.9 19.2) 19.1) 18.0) 17.7) 17.7] 15.6] 17.5] 17.8) 17.7 
i |.....| 23.9) 24.3) 24.51... 26. 3} 25.3} 25.3]..... 21.5] 24.1] 24.8) 19.0) 20.3] 20.7]..... 21.8) 22.3) 22.7 
22.9 38.5} 30,2} 30.6) 29.4) 40.8] 28.1) 29.6] 31.4) 46.7] 32.6 "a 40.4 33.0) 35.4) 28.0] 43.8] 35.1) 36.4 
| 
| 5.9 %5) 93) 9.3) 5.9) 98) 9.5) 9.41 59 9.6) 85) 85/106 8.7| 87] 56/104) 9.2) 92. 
. | 30) 5.8) 54) 5.4) 26) 3.5] 3.5) 3.3) 34 5.9] 54) 5.4) 61 5.6) 56) 36] 6&5) 58! 57 
) 2.5, 43) 3.7] 3.4) 3.4) 4.2) 3.5) 3.6! 3.4) 5.0] 4.5] 4.5] 28) 2.7) 26)..... 7.8) 6.2) 6.1 
...-| 92) 8&6) 9.5)..... 11.0} 9.7} 9.5)..... | 10.7] 9.5} 92) 10.8) 81) &3/..... 11.1} 98) 9.8 
oa 13. 6| 10.0] 10.2...... 14, 6] 12.5) 12.3|..... 12.6) 10.7| 10.7| 11.6) &9| S&S)... 12,7} 10.2) 10.1 
j | | | 
", 2 29.9} 26.2) 26.2).....| 32.7] 26.6) 26.4)..... 28.7} 24.9] 25.2) 29.7| 25.1) 24.7]..... 29.6] 27.1) 27.1 
"4 18.8) 18.6) 18.5.....| 22.8] 21.2) 20.9)..... 14.5] 12.9} 12.7} 20.2) 18,7] 17.7). .... 23.9} 23.2) 22.9 
3 10,0, &6| 96) 95) &2 &4) RS 9.0) 85) BO RS R7) 7.91 86} BS 85) 9.41 98 9.8 
i. = 8.6] 10.3] 10.7).....| R81 9.2) 9.81... 6.8] 8&8 91) 9.1 10.8] 10.9)..... 9.7} 10.8) 111 
) | 14 40) 2.7) 2.3) 1.6 25) 23) 28) LO} 27, 40 a4 3.6, 3.6 3.8) 20) 32) 3.8) 3.5 
. \.....| 60/102] 6.7)..... 6.4) 82) 6.9)..... 1.6] 48 3.4) 6.1) 9.0) 8&7)... 5.2) &5) 8&0 
4 |..---] 42) &2 32)... 6.3] 57) 7.2)..... oe Spee | 49) 4.8) 6.0]..... 5.7| 453) 4.2 
3 2212) 17,5] 14. O} 14. 6).....| 17.4] 17.0) 17.11... 17.0) 14.8) 14.7) 13.3) 12.3] 12.4)... 13.6} 12.4) 12.4 
6 \.....| 16.2] 14.9) 15. 0)..... 16. 3} 15,1) 15. 2|..... 18.2] 16.7) 16.5) 14.9] 14.5} 14.5 16.7} 16.8) 16.8 
\.....| 15.9] 16.3] 16.3)..... 16, 0} 15.9) 16.1)..... 18,7] 17 sl 17.9} 18.0) 16.9] 16.9)..... 17.5| 17.2) 17.3 
} 
| Me i..... | 13.5] 14.8] 15.3)..... 11.5] 14.1) 14.4)..... 111. 5/113. 5113.5) 10.3] 12.6 126 oe 12.9} 13.8) 14.2 
5.6] 7.5) 7.5} 7.9) 5.9] 8&2) &1| 85 54) 7.1] 6.9] 7.6) 69) 6.8] 7.3] 5.6] 7.2] 69) 7.5 
45, 0| 69. 6| 65. 0} 65. 8} 65.7) 82.5) 78.1) 78. 8} 50.0) 58.6] 56.7) 57.2) 70.8) 67.6) 681) 52.5) 63.1) 59.7) 59.5 
| hex 39. 5} 39. 6| 40, 0) 35.8) 46.5) 44.1) 44,1] 32.0] 34.3] 35.2) 34.9) 31.7) 31.9] 31.9) 31.3] 38.9) 37.7) 37.5 
|.....| 19.9] 22,3] 22.7]..... 15. 8} 20.4} 20.1)..... 15.5} 19.1] 19.1) 17.3) 19.1] 19.3}..... 17.6) 186] 18.9 
- |.....| 32,5} 26. 7} 26. 8)..... 30. 1) 25. 3] 25. 3].....] 29.1] 22.4} 22.2) 31.3} 22.9] 22.5)... 30.4) 24.7] 23.7 
- |..... 212.41211.4]? 10.0}... 217.6|2 17.5)? 16.4)..... 40. 7| 37.9} 35.7| 40.6] 31.4] 30.0)... 37.4) 35.6! 34.4 
rs 53.3] 67.7} 66. 2)..... 46. 5| 54.8) 56.3)..... 47.1] 60, 4} 58.8) 60.0) 81.0) 83.0)... 50. 5| 66.1) 65.8 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food? in July, 1922, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in July, 1921, and in June, 1922. For 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the onc- 
month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average femily consumption of these articles in each city.* 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of July, 99.3 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The follow- 
ing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 39 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, 
(Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Fall River, Houston, Indianap- 
olis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Pittsburg, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in July: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JULY 








Geographical division. 


United | ee Re ot 


States. | North South. | North South Wester 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic. Central. | Central. 











| 
Percentage of reports received...........-- 99.3 | 99. 5 100 | 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received. ....... 39 12 | 5 | 





’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 15. 

8 The consumption figure used freah January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is given 
in the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which 
have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVieW 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 








86 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 19 






































; . {) " | 
PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1922, JULY, 1921, AND WITH THE AVERAG) | one 4 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. ie 
hidbbiveel Perventigh Percentage | Percentage! Percentage P.. - 
iuerense, panes, yunreene, fuceeees, nenrnne, | i - 
12 uly, 1922,! July, 1922,} July, 1922, on uly, 1922, | July, 1922, | 5) ) ~ 
City. Sondpiated competed compared City. compared | compared | ; red y, 
with year | with July,| with June, || with year | with July, \ ne | 
1913. 1921. =| 1913. 1921. * , 
Atlanta......... 42 | 2 1 | Minneapolis. .... 41 6 9 < 
Baltimore... .... 45 | 3 LM MObGe. 64650565 Hee ees. 3 
Birmingham .... 43 | 5 10.1 || Newark......... 3 3 a 
Boston.......... 47 | 5 6 || New Haven..... 3 : 
Biidgeport...... i ere 6 3 || New Orleans.... 42 2 = 
Buffalo........ J 46 | 2 2 New York......! 45 3 - 
a Re 5 athe 5 2 i Noriox......... Ce a ae ae s - 
Charleston ...... 47 | 4 0.3 || Omaha.......... 41 | 2 2 
Chicago. .......-. | 48 | 3 2 || Peoria..... Pee Seer 6 4 
Cincinnati....... 43 | 5 1 | Philadelphia .. . .| 41 2 y 
| 
Cleveland ....... 37 7 10.4 || Pittsburgh...... 39 6 3 
Columibus./.....'......2...-. 6 1 || Portland, Me....!..........-. 5 € 
lt Ee TE 43 | 1 2 | Portiand, Oreg. .| 34 a1 s 
(8). | eeieeogias 33 | 5 2 Providence...... 46 7 - 
Detroit.......... 46 | 6 1] | Richmond... .... ) 53 3 : 
Fall River...... | 43 | 3 2 || Rochester....... FAGTNG | 2 2 
Houston. .... nos osebdoon cms] 5 1 | St. Louis........ 44 4 | st 
Indianapolis . . . . 38 5 Ries lo . tee 6 Z 
Jacksonville... .. 37 | 4 1 || Salt Lake City. . 24 | 7 ~ 
Kansas City..... 37 | 7 11 | San Francisco... 36 | 3 4 
Little Rock ..... 35 | 5 Fg ee nee 
Los Angeles... .. 33 | 1 10.3 | Seranton........ AT 
Louisville....... 29 5 1] Seattle.......... 37 0.4 
Manchester..... . 43 7 | 4 Springfield, Ml. .)........... ‘ : 
Memphis........ 36 5 0.2 || Washington, D 
Milwaukee...... 7 4 2 oo rete SO 49 5 = 
' Decrease. 2 Increase. 4 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coa! on 
T January 15 and July 15 of each year, 1913 to 1922, by cities. 
Prices for coal are secured from the cities from which monthly 
retail prices of food are received. 
« In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sules 
for household use. . 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices o! thie 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 


i 


2.000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 


PER TON OF 





' Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues of 
the MONTHLY*LABOR Review. Since June, 1920, these p have been secured and published monthly. 


TABLE 1.—RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, 
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44 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Table 2 shows for the United States both average and relative yp. 
tail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and chestnut size, 
and of bituminous coal on specified dates from January, 1913, {, 
July, 1922. An average price for the year 1913 has been made fro 
the averages for January and July of that year. The average pric 
for each month have been divided-by this average price for the \,, 
1913 to obtain the relative prices. ) 
July, 1922, compared with July, 1913, shows an increase of 9) po 
cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove coal, 94 per cen; 
in the price of chestnut, and 76 per.cent in the price of bituminous 

July, 1922, compared with July, 1921, shows a decrease of ().2 po 
cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove and in the price of 
chestnut, and a decrease of 9 per cent in the price of bituminous coal, 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend in the retail prices of 
coal, have been taken from Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNI7TEp 
STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY 15, 1913, TO JANUARY 15, 122. 



































Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash. Bituminon 
Year and month. Stove. Chestnut. 
- Average | Relative 
Average | Relative Average Relative} price. 
price. price. price. price. 
1913: 
Mrainge ber Fees: . sess i cos knees ces $7. 73 100 $7. 91 100 $5. 43 | 10 
«dN Lenaantthactneakaasbot 7. 99 103 8.15 103 5. 48 | 101 
Sins. satan he beerendiaievmeramradrwinl 7. 46 97 7. 68 97 5. 39 % 
1914: 
| EE TE ERY ick hes 7. 80 101 8. 00 101 5. 97 11 
| aga aaa eer ea 7. 60 98 7.78 98 5.46 10! 
1915: 
TOQBUNY..... nes bcecsvdeseitcc cei tess 7. 8 101 7. 99 101 5. 71 l 
Ripa’. 3 50=4s$a Lada naba cece 7. 54 98 7.73 98 5. 44 ) 
1916 
ESR See err 7. 93 103 8.13 103 5. 69 105 
are Seictidhh inmde bvonwlhs rutbebadebiiite 8. 12 105 8. 28 105 5. 52 102 
i. 
0 EE Te PR A TRE NG Om 9. 29 120 9. 40 119 6. 96 18 
MD cccsce gt ccehevoctigussedssctuwsrust 9, 08 118 9.16 116 7.21 3 
1918: 
DT  , RARE | PRES | OR ERE 9. 88 128 10. 03 127 7. 68 14 
TTI I Se Be 9. 96 129 10. 07 127 7.92 140 
1919: J 
IQUE Y 26s <2. o opsseswisiuegsusscsuis oes 11. 51 149 11. 61 147 7.9 145 
pS eee. > aE te Sp EH 12.14 157 12.17 154 8. 10 149 
Sg RST PEPE T Eee 12. 59 163 12.77 161 8. 81 1A 
SEE Set: ree weer 14. 07 182 14,14 179 10.19 187 
RR ere. res. rte Pet 14. 28 185 14. 33 181 10. 55 1% 
i cckns teh sncanhinianehncem mala 14. 40 bo 14. 50 183 11. 04 2B 
ee: a See 15. 77 15. 85 200 12. 12 23 
«acc dubneoetditn sus neko oe 16. 08 208 16.15 204 12. 50 30) 
EE ELS: TG BF 16. 22 210 16. 29 206 12. 53 230) 
we Sse ccchSsccente ote cates ae 16. 16 16. 29 206 12. 30 226 
DIET 2. 0 oc obssscwise sceess sisi ote 15. 99 207 16. 13 204 11. 82 218 
ES ee) an er Te 15, 80 204 15. 88 201 11.41 210 
Micah: odes t puevudpeeretwoveredvens 15. 63 202 15, 66 198 11.15 205 
— Ee ee pe pe i ae 14. 87 192 14.86 188 10. 58 1% 
Dnicthcaghticbalcusitadbpesciadnadld 14. 80 192 14. 88 188 10. 40 191 
0 Re Tere rir TW ixtelrtr ee ee 14. 77 191 14, 84 187 10. 39 19] 
Mitsecekt Wl <p oncctlonnccssacbaaeens 14. 90 193 14, 95 189 10. 47 1% 
Baki oc ce evtevieghtrdrriersiseed 14. 97 194 15. 02 190 10. 47 193 
SPSUOE. JEU. cnc punudtascnbacenoacede 15. 03 195 15. 07 190 10. 47 1% 
Sad occ dpoonusiiarwsttivewseduepil 15. 08 195 15.11 191 10. 41 191 
ee rrr eee eee Lae 15. 11 196 15. 14 191 10. 34 1% 
ern str) bannaahnpnsapansbotenas 15. 09 195 15.13 191 10. 28 189 
Ps. s0cecsaainadaksbhnchacedines 17. 98 194 15. 190 9. 89 182 
ONT > ennnciveb trae tethivircaigen 14, 92 193 14. 99 189 9.71 179 
Bo MS 2c ceckibabnakaste shal tees ct 14. 89 193 | 14,94 189 9. 72 179 
_ qb dee 994 trabdbdbeninéithaptiipets 14. 89 193 14, 94 189 9, 62 Wii 
Poodboeo 6204 tRcesenes cs bNeess Saeete 14. 85 192 14. 91 188 9. 50 11 
SS ttn snap nnstetinnnatantiinnsamdidilamse 14. 88 193 14, 93 189 9. 48 1 
GM cotter obectecthhpccedepahbokh och nape! 14, 87 192 14. 92 189 9. 49 119 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in July, 1922. 


HE trend of wholesale prices of commodities continued upward 
T through July, according to information gathered in represen- 
tative markets of the country by the United States Denar. 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Based on 
404 commodities, or series of quotations, the bureau’s weighted 
index number rose from 150 in June to 155 in July, a gain of 34 per 
cent. The increase from May to June was 1} per cent. 
The largest price increase was reported for the group of fuel and 
jighting materials, in which the index number, computed in part 










from estimated prices, rose nearly 13 per cent. Farm products 
advanced 3 per cent and foodstuffs 14 per cent in average price 
fom June toJuly. In the group of building materials prices advanced 
1: per cent. Increases of less than 1 per cent took place among 
coths and clothing and metals and meta! products. House furnish- 
ing goods, on the contrary, decreased 1} per cent and chemicals and 
drugs three-fourths of 1 per cent in average price in the period stated. 
No change was reported for the group of miscellaneous commodities, 
including cattle feed, leather, paper and pulp, and other articles. 
Of the 404 commodities, or price series, for which comparable data 
for June and July were obtained, increases were found to have 
occurred for 146 commodities and decreases for 100 commodities. In 
the case of 158 commodities no change in average prices was reported. 
















INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
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Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level has 
risen 10 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials show by far the 
largest. increase, 364 per cent. F arm products have increased 134 
per cent, building materials 64 per cent, and clothing 4} per cent in 
price in the year. Food items show only a small increase. Metals, 
chemicals and drugs, house furnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
commodities all show decreases compared with prices of a year ago. 
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Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Years, 1890 to |92) 
i i MEET the demand for index numbers of wholesale prices { 
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years prior to 1913, comparable with the revised figures fy, 

ears and months since 1913 recently computed by the Unite, 

States Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistic 

the following table is presented. ile the results here shown fo; 

earlier years are necessarily based on a smaller number of con. 

modities than the data for recent years, the figures are believed {, 

furnish a reliable barometer of wholesale price changes in gener] 
over the period stated. 
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REVISED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1021. 
[1913 100.} 
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wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, Mjay....--- 

as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to 1 
common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several coun- BBband 0. 
tries may be directly compared. The results here shown have been Hii! 8 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index num)crs J Por a 4 
to the year 1913; 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the original 
base into the index for each year or month on that base. ‘These 
results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the 
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I" THE following table the more important index numbers of banat. 
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yrect index numbers in the case of series constructed by averaging 
he relative prices of individual commodities.' This applies to the 
,jex numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the Statistique 
nérale of France, the series for Italy constructed by Prof. Riccardo 
chi, and the series here shown for Japan. The index numbers of 
ie United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Census and Sta- 
istics Office of New Zealand are built on aggregates of actual money 
nces, or Telatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, and 
herefore can readily be shifted to any desired base. The series here 
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to “ : ac ; 
ralfgpown for Sweden, Germany, the United Kingdom, and Australia are 
produced as published, the last two series being rounded off to 
hree figures. t should be understood also that the validity of the 
»mparisons here made is affected by the wide difference in the num- 
+ of commodities included in the different series of index numbers. 
1 F0LESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
“ {Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.] 
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. ¥ “| Ps amma concerning revised index numbers, see MONTHLY Labor Review for July, 1922, pp. 
and 60. 

) fae ’ July, 1913, to June, 1914. 

: ¢July, E914. 

8 ‘For a diseussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No, 181 of the 

] -8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED. 49 


Quantity and Cost of Clothing Purchased by Average Workingman’s 
Family in One Year. 


HE following table shows the number and the cost of a large 
T number of articies of clothing purchased in one year by the 
average workingman’s family in the United States. 

In the fall of 1918 and the winter of 1919, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made a survey of the cost of living in 92 localities in the 
United States. Detailed information relative to incomes and ex- 
enditures was secured from 12,096 families. The table presented 
het shows figures for 12,094 families. The data relating to clothing 
consist of the number of each of the articles named that were pur- 
chased by the families in one year together with its cost. 

The data are shown separately for male and female members of 
the family, and under rm sex are shown by subdivisions as follows: 

For husband or wife; for children under 4 years of age; children 
4 and under 8 years; children 8 and under 12 years; children 12 and 
under 15 years; children 15 and over; and dependents—that is, 
ersons (other than the children of the family) living with the 
fainily and dependent upon the family purse for their support. 

The table sien figures for ‘‘All families” and for “ Families 
urchasing.” By “All families” is meant the number of families 
avian persons in the group under consideration. Of course, in 
the case of husband and wife, this means the total number of 12,094 
families, as data were secured only from families having both husband 
and wife living. In the group of male children under 4 years of age 
“All families’ means 3,848—that is, there were 3,848 families having 
male children under four years of age. In the group of male children 
4 and under 8 years, ‘ All families” means 3,674, etc. This number 
appears for each group at the head of the,table for that group. By 
“families urchasing” is meant in each case the number of families 


reporting the purchase during the year of the article under considera- 
tion. To illustrate: While there were 12,094 families for which 
data were reported for the husband, there were only 7,502 of these 
families that reported the purchase of felt hats, 3,396 the purchase 
of straw hats, etc. This number, varying in each case, is L ener in 


) 


the column, ‘‘Number of families purchasing.” For each article, 
figures are given showing the average number of articles per family, 
the average cost per family, the average number of articles per 
person (that is, per person of the group being considered), the average 
cost per person, bad the average cost per article. Under ‘‘ Families 
purchasing” are shown the number of families purchasing, the per 
cent that these families are of all families in the group, the average 
number of articles per family purchasing, and the average cost per 
family purchasing. 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING quANTE 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR. : 


Husbands (12.094 families). 
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quANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING- 
































































































He MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 
Male children under 4 years of age (3,848 families). 
All families. Families purchasing 
| 
Aver- A ver- | 
Aver- | age Aver-| Num- | age |... 
age Aver- ; num-} Aver- 1. | berof| Per | num-|**‘*' 
Article. nurm- age jberof] age moe fami- cent | berof| 3 " 
ber of | cost arti- cost san lies | ofall} arti- | “°>' 
articles per cles per ati pur- fami-| cles Pe 
per jfamily.; per | person. cle chas- | lies. per J : 
family. | per- | > | ingy | fami- 
son. ly. 
| | I 
| | | | 
. lh Is she Snditho oe cuit ob 000d de | a2 41/02 | $0.21 | $08; 661 | 17.2 | LB] $1.40 
‘ Gi edclhs bite on <intib ss 00cé¥e 7 .13 7 -12 | .93 | 4741123 ] 1.2 1,10 
, (EPS... .+-n--2n2-202-00nee02-e-0s- L2 .89 | 1.0 79 | .77| 2,547/662 | 7] 135 
SE das eecch any p+ done. | .1 | .48-] .1} 142] ce | “390/99 | 13] 483 
; Suits, cOtOM...........0+.-+--+-e- L2 | 128 |}LO |} 113 } Lil 986 25.6 | 45] 4.98 
; (oats (separate).................. | .03 -10 | .03 .09 | 314] 99 2.6 1.2] 378 
5 Pants (separate), ORE Hs |; 08 | .03 | .0 02 | .99| 57) L5 19) 189 
; Panis (separate), cotton.......... >i 05 5 | 0 | .68 94 2.4 3.3 2. 22 
SEMEN ss dub-450sbsee 0 --- <0. -4 | £79 | 24 | 159 | 453] 1,362/ 354 | 11] 5.06 
 “ eae 003 | .01 | .003| .O1 | 433 a. ol 10} 4.33 
: Pee 003! 01 | 1003 o | 3.94 | Tt 10} 3.94 
Sweaters and jerseys........-..... } -5 | Loe] .4 -92 | 215] 1,496 | 38.6 12] 2.68 
) Cleaning, pressing, and repairing. .j........ , ee [ aa _. oS a ere 1.33 
Eo de dn dhe 00 Seay a} - oo dee 4 ; et. -32 | .96| 575) 149 2.5] 2.45 
i iticcccebetberces tad >a 01 01 01 | .57 14 4 3.5 1.99 
) Engin bd.0cw Spey P< «x Gigs -3 .13 2 -ll1 | .46 254 6. 6 4.2 1. 92 
; hin doces ates a0 arte . Ol Ol | .01 | .O1 92 | el 25| 2.3: 
Undershirts, cotton..............- L4 62 | 13 5 | 1.43] 1,656'430 | 23] £4 
Undershirts, Wool... ......--.--...) + -62 |] .7 55 | =. 84 983/255 | 2.9 2. 44 
; Drawers, cotton. .............-..- 6 23) 15 20 | .39 6331165 | 3.5) 136 
| Drawers, Wool... 2... 2..2.2.--22- } si (07 J) 21 .06 | 178) 130] 34 | 25) 1.95 
’ Union suits, cottom..........-.... | 5 40 .4 35 ] .88 648 | 16.8 2.9 2. 6 
Union suits, wool..... anitie Bo on 490 aay -12 1 -li | L44 141) 3.7 2.4 3.40 
7S Pe 2 ,i7°] 43 15 7) 353 | 9.2 231/ 190 
soca «5 «95 << se L0 58 | 9 . 51 .60 | 1,234 | 32.1 3.0) 150 
: Gocks, cOttOn........2. 22.22. .-22- |} @9 -| 194 161 | 7 |] 128] 3:246/ 844 | Be] 290 
? do. ecb dh onan <p at 9 | .4 ] .8 . 39 52] 815} 21.2 40! 2.0 
NER Ee | .04 .03 | .04 . 02 . 61 | 70; 1.8 24!) 148 
! icin tic conn <ipono+<infesiie 26 | 448 123 3. 96 173! 3,392) 881 | 2.9; 408 
) a ee | “4 0 | .4 44 | 1.25] 971 | 25.2 L6{; 1.9 
. Shoe repairing.............-------|....-+.- p39 5 Toi. «x 7) eae 557 | 14.5 |....... | 1.21 
i dics nh athininalp a ain. 0 0 < 01 . 0003, . 01 0003) =. 05 | 1 .03 | 26.0; 139 
Rubber boots..........-...-.--.-- 01 . OL . . OL 1. 91 29 8 10; 1.98 
: House slippers... ............-...- . 04 . 08 . 03 . 08 90 | 128 | 3.3 L845 0 
| Spats and ES I 1 ,a87) of ll | 152 294] 7.6 Li] 164 
| ei aie conse - cpa 2 ll | LBini 48 . 65 570 | 14.8 1.1 .73 
| ii ap ea a ‘ot | 02 | lot | 102 | 156 48} 1.2! Lol Le 
| Glovesand mittens, leather, dress.|  . 05 -04 | .04 04 , 88 160 | 4.2 12) La 
Gioves and mittens, cotton. ...... 1 03 | .1 . 03 2 384 | 10.0 1.2 .33 
| Gloves and mittens, wool........- -2 -0 | .2 . 09 - 46 669 | 17.4 1,2 53 
| ERs th aeldites 40.06 905-0 cms 003} 001; .0038  .001) .2 6; .2 22; .50 
' 3 SP Dieppe 1 .02 | .04 . Ol . 32 14/30 / 17 a) 
| Handkerchiefs................-... 12 .02 | ,2 . 02 . 09 176) 46 | 4.9 4 
Mufflers and scarfs................ | .O1 -O1 | .OL . O1 ~77 30; .8 | 10] .f 
Eb ee aumaconppesces ane . 14] «4.7 .12 -18] 1,360 | 35.3 211 8 
thea nN at 02. | lot! [02 | lor! 232 1134 25) 24 
in hn end eaeogenh ase ; 002) . 001 002} LI7 6] .2 LOL... dae 
sb on .ae andogeds= «same - 001 . 0002, . O01 0002). 15 | tt 1.3 iy 
Watches and jewelry .............|........ iT or eee t Bie oT Be Les 3. 12 
Ben ta chiomes »ochamm 3.4 2.51 130 | 222 74 | 1,966 | 51.1 6.7 4. 91 
Ss demesansdopec-++ bane 2.2 160 }/1.9 | L4l .74 | 1,539 | 40.0 B40 4.09 
EER 9 27 oS) +28 -29 | 1,169 | 30.4 3. 0 . 87 
EE tccncdope>secop ape 1.5 "6113 | (77 .57 | 1,306 | 33.9 4.4 2. 55 
i I eee Sed ietina Ty Be 78 $F 1,979 | 51.4 }....... 3. 91 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE Wonkyp +ANT 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. _— Qua: 


Male children 4 and under 8 years of age (3,674 families). 















































All families. Families purchas; 
Aver- Aver 
Aver- age Aver-| Num- age 
Article. age | Aver- | num-| Aver- |“) 0 | ber of | Per | num- Aver 
num- | age |berof| age not fami- | cent | ber of| 2g¢ 
ber of | cost | arti- | cost er lies ofall | arti- | °°! 
articles} per | cles | per al pur- | fami-| cles | Pet 
per |family.| per | person. de chas- | lies. | per | ‘2- 
family. per- * | ing. fami-| 'Y: 
son. ly. 
| Se See eee. 0.5 | $0.56 |0.4 | $0.49 | $1.11) 1,326) 361] 1.4 gx ot as 
TOON ..ceedviccickic...-.45- 3 ,98' 1 43 24 97 881} 24.0} 1.2) ‘13 mgr’ 
_ RES RRO SD 1.0 -70 | .9 -61 | .71 | 2,321) 63.2) 1.6) 1h pans, © 
SS ORT OORT ARES | 3 6 3.04 | 15 2.67 | 5.40] 1,562) 42.5} 1.3) 74 Pog 
Suits, cotton.............-........ 2.2 3.14 | 2.0 2.75 | 1.41] 2,080) 55.3]; 4.0! 54% Sults, V 
Coats (separate) .................. . 02 -05 | .02 .04 | 2.32 47} 1.3] 1.7) 39 —,* 
Pants (separate), WOE, .4.... 38. .3 45 | .3 39 | 1.37 5481} 14.9] 2.2, 39 —_ ‘ 
Pants (separate), cotton........... 6 54 1 15 47 | .92| 828| 22.5] 26) 24% ade 
Re BOR eRe a .4 2.23 4 .3 2.00 | 6.09 1,227| 33.4] 1.1) &y Saoaed 5 
Mackinaws...................+s-- . 03 -18 | .03 -16 | 5.37 109} 3.0] 1.1) 6.4 ee 
SUEROUNIDS « .0.. fen. ssceroepecnds- | .08 | .11 | 108 | 109 | 3.61 107; 29] 1.0 37 — 
‘Sweaters andjerseys.............. | 4 | OL | 8 | 80] 231] 1,248] 340] 1.2 2% BP Raincoa 
Cleaning, pressing, and repairing..'........ "Sag 05 }....... 155| 4.2]...... 1.36 Cle es 
SUNN oh os noluvcvncescceccnals 1.0 .% | .8 84 .99 | 1,300} 35.4] 27 27 Clean i 
a eee Seen Rb amoedbul . 02 .02 | .02 . 02 . 80 | 31 81 26) 2% — 
irts, cotton........... | eS 3.0 1.74 | 2.7 1. 53 .68{ 2,017} 54.9) 5.8 317 ee ag 
SOMTNOOR. .wodvecccccsccsscbeue . 03 -04 | .03 -038 | 1.09 6} 26) 2.2 237 mite, 
oe . 003 -003 | . 003 -003 | 1.05 6 2; 18° 1% Shirts’ 
Undershirts, cotton 8 37 .7 . 32 .47 968 | 26.3 3.0 1.4 Und os 
Undershirts, wool................ ll 1 09 . 89 1is7 | 6.1 2.4 212 Un ie . 
Drawers, cotton............. 0.00. 83] .6 | .29 | 145] 860) 2.4) 3.2) 14 eas 
Drawers, Wool...................- ; .08 } .1 . 07 . 84 51} 4.1/ 24 2m aod 
Union suits, cotton ; 1.43 | 1.4 1, 26 89] 2,088) 55.5) 2.9 28 pa rl 
Union suits, wool................. -27 | .2 -24 | 157] 8 282)° 7.7) 2.3) 3.5 Union ¢ 
OD ow ncn yee thsi cb ¥eebs on 4s. -28 | .3 . 24 . 84 540} 14.7} 2.2) 1.8 Pelenan 
Nightshirts............ . 5 -33 | .70] 875} 2.8) 23) 1% Niehtst 
, cotton ....... 3.32 | 9.5 2. 91 -31 | 3,597} 97.9} 11.1) 3.3 Gorka, 
Socks, wool......... 15 | .2 -13 | .67{ 248) 68/ 3.2) 2:17 oe ag 
Socks, silk.......... 1 -OL | .O1 -004} .70 8 o2/ 3.4) 2.3% Shane’ | 
et eee eens 8.67 | 2.9 7.60 | 2.59] 3,639] 99.0| 3.4) 875 rome! 
BORROW» os. 00% scccpesesosees- 1.00 | .6 -88 | 1.55] 1,458] 39.7) 1.6) 253 eye 
Shoe r S Airwoseh amare FOR Te Be tng SER 2,440 | 66.4 |....... 2. 06 Shoe’ah 
Shoe shines. .. .. Gr'ncegebeocec sega: - OL -O01 | .OL O01! .09 3 1] 11.3!) 1.07 Rubbe 
Rubber boots.................-.-- 1 13 | .1 -ll | 219 190} 5&2] 1.2} 22 on 
House sli (SS BASE 1 -08 | .1 .07 - 96 278 | 7.6 1.1/ 1.10 rary 
send Se . 04 04 . 03 . 04 1.12 130 3.5 — 1.25 Rubber 
a se Ee | SE Sa 57 -47 -6 41 .72| 1,676 | 45.6 14/ 1.04 acetic 
BPI 3 05 0 unis Swinensiip se~o odie 1 -09 | .05 | .08 | 160) 174] 47) 1.2) 185 Siewen 
Glovesand mittens,leather,dress.| .1 .12 ro be .10 . 89 396 | 10.8 1.2) 10 Gheved 
Gloves and mittens, leather,work.| .004/; .003/ .003; .003; .82 13 4 1.1 9 Gloves 
Gloves and mittens, cotton ....... 3 -10 | .3 09 | .33] 744) 2.3) 1.5) .W Gloves 
Gloves and mittens, wool......... 4 22 | .4 19 -52] 1,055) 28.7) 1.5) «7% Collars 
Collars... ....-------++-+2+++-++02- 1 -OL | .l . OL .21 2) 25/ 27) «3 Tee 8. 
REA 5 OR URE a. ME Ls .6 ~ ,18 5 16 > 932 | 25.4 2. 4 | wil Har ak 
0 genetenaectccccnen 1,8 + ge? = ‘2 950 = 6.9 ;- Mattie 
Mufflers and scarfs................ - 08 : : : : . -2 “ ero 
5 Sa oe reat RRR ES 1,8 32 | 1.6 -28 | .18| 2,779) 75.6) 2.4) .8 ha, 
Sea ae ee NS -OL | .04 ; . 33 18} 3.2] 1.3] .# te 
SG a dealewovinhhinc -l -03 | .1 . 08 .28 22) 7.1] 1.7| «4 Unies 
ON ov cvs opine sanesdronage- OL | .OL | .OL | .OL | .99 46} 1.3) 1.1) 1 ee 
Pocket books. .......... ertipeap te -OL | OO} .005/ 001) .2) 18) 5) 1.1 | Sw: 
Amr gy ape nage da Sdearelea . 08 28 | .@ . 02 .79 25 7 5.0 | 3.4 om 
MNGMIRs 5 =< sbeccocedsscoscccesce 4 - 33 4 . 29 .75 340 9.3 4.8 3. 58 e 
Underwaists.................00.0. 1, -30 | 1,0 -27 27} 1,301} 35.4) 3.2 | . , 
ee cance wh ae an nain ’ -005 | . Ol : - 46 10 -3 3.9) 1a | 
Other clothing......... poveisa ES an aba ps ailt weantaliiite Ne meee es 2 | 1.8 vial 
cn chbatewtihienect>-snatiiod i tiadas ae ae Seen ee Be 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING. 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 


Male children 8 and under 12 years of age (2,872 families). 


All families. Families purchasing. 





Aver- | A ver- 
Aver- age age 
Article. age Aver- | num-j| Aver- | * Per | num-|*. 
num- | age |berof| age cent | ber of | 3° 
ber of | cost | arti- | cost of all | arti- Coss 
articles| per cles per fami-| cles teen 

per |family.| per | person. lies. | per | *9™* 
family. per- | fami- 
son. | ly. 

| 


Aver- 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WorrE iy 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 


Male children 12 and under 15 years of age (1,665 families). 












































Aili families. Families purcha 
Fi Aver- Avi 
ver- age ; Num- as 
Article age | Aver- | mum-| Aver- are berof| Per | uu 
‘ mum- age jberof| age apst fami- | cent 4 ber 
ber of } cost | arti- | cost “ lies | ofall | art 
articles} per | cles per Lad pur- | fami-| ck 
per |family.| per | person. “i I~ | chas- | lies. | px 
family. per- © | ing. (a1 
son. Lb 
EE SESE SELLS ee 0.2 $0.28 | 6.2 $0. 25 | $1.57 257 15. 4 1.1 
EN, MIE . 06 -kcbe oes Jdbk «sa dele 1 08} .1 07] 1.15 102} 6.1} 1.1 
SEE. di Rehec ch abies Jo dvo~ .ceetea 1.7 1.41 | 1.6 1. 29 -51 1,514, 90.9 1.9 
 & RRS eS eae eey 9 9. 56 9 / 8.78 | 10.12) 1,184] 71.1 1.3 
Suits, cetton.................-...-. 3 1.74] .2 1.604 6.78 317 | 19.0 1.3 
Ceats (separate) .................. . 02 044 .02 04 | 2.27 23 1.4 1.3 
ants tocmeraset’ megs... ..4.1. 5 1.42) .5 1.63; 2.19 452; 27.1 1.9 
Pants (separate), cotton... ........ 9 1.34] .8 1.23] 1.57 676} 40.6 2.1 
RENNES « « 5.U dbs cb iduecl -.-Ue a i 1.3384 .1 1.22 | 10.08 213 | 12.8 1.0 
Mackinaws.....................-. .2 1. 24 -2 1.1 7.35 264 15.9 1.0 
RS Ae eee eS 1 - 26 oe -24) 4.13 97 5.8 1.1 
Sweaters and jerseys.............. 5 1.42) .4 1.30} 3.09 655 {| 39.3 1.2 
Cleaning, pressing, and repairing..}.......- a} Bee * ? Salon sept? 72 45s... 
TT inedind Alles <eddceco lene 5 . 67 .5 . 62 1.36 411 24.7 2.0 
NEL n. cob dude ch ddbe ssc deehe . 82 -08 | .02 -08; 1.21 22 1.3 1.7 
@eeres, Ontton..................... 4.5 3.55 | 4.1 3. 26 79} 1,422) 91.4 4.9 
eae ee eee ee 1 -08 | .05 -07 4 1.51 51 3.1 1.7 
Ee ee aoe 01 01 | .005 .O1 | 2.28 7 41.13 
Undershirts, cotton..............-. .4 -28; .4 - 26 - 65 231; 16.9 3.5 
Undershirts, wool................ . 04 .05} .08 04) 1.34 29 1.7 2.0 
Drawers, cottom.................. 3 2] .3 21 . 68 225; 13.5 2.5 
Drawers, wool.................... 8 04} .08 .08 | 1.22 25 1.5 2.4 
Union suits, cotton ............... 1.8 1.93 | 1.6 1.78 1.03} 1,089] 65.4 2.7 | 
Union suits, wool................. 2 -434 .2 .38 } 2.15 154 9.2 e4 } 
RE Be oR a I TR 2 .21 .2 -2@} Lil 173 10.4 1.8 
Bisentelires..; lie... 3 3} .2 211 89 229} 13.8} 1.9) 
Socks, cotton .........2........... 10.7 3.88 | 9.8 3.50 -36| 1,637 | 98.3] 10.9 
Socks, wool....................... 2 12} .1 ll] .82 87} 5.2] 29 
[Sa ae See aaa 01 OL | .O1 01 66 9 5) 2.4 
Se ea ee 3.3 11.79 | 3.0 10.84} 3.57) 1,646) 98.9 3.3 
SD Me « «4 so obb ccs Lakwecsd-wes 5 -78| .4 .72| 1.70 447 | 26.8 1.7 
NF EE OPS , = 5 eee _* & Se eee 1, 484 i. 80.1 49....... 
SMES od kbc cede deccccct cabs .2 -02; .1 01 .10 18 1.1} 14.3 
Rubber Deots. .. 2... ....5.....-2.. 1 -18 . 05 -16 | 3.51 79 4.7 4.1 
yee sige be oy 0" eee? i @ 6 | .05 -05 | 1.12 79; 4.7) 211 
ate GREE. . 5.2 hk . 02 -03 | .02 02; 1.25 33 2.0 1.1 
ae ee RE ae 7 . 64 -6 . 9 - 94 751 45.1 1.5 
| a eS ee yy eee - 04 09; .04 -08 | 2.22 57 3.4 Li 
Gloves and mittens, leather, dress. 2 -20} .2 -19| 1.08 247; 14.8 1.3 
Gloves and mittens, leather, work . .6 -02| .02 . 02 . 82 31 1.9 1.4 
Gloves and mittens, eotton ....... 4 -15} .4 .14 oad 3744 22.5 1.8 
Gloves and mittens, wool......... .4 -%| .4 . 24 . 68 462 | 27.7 i.4 
ED Uelnn 0} Sede cade dtnecsco died 1.0 -D; .9 18 .19 401 | 24.1 4.3 
2 gb alies oh cede ods bub dbee ¢ alle 1.8 -70 41.7 . 64 -39 | 1,01 61.0 3.0 
Handkerchiefs. ................... 3.5 -40 4 3.2 . 36 Al 3 49. 8 7.0 
Mufflers and scarfs................ 04 28} .@ -92 .76 45 | 6 2.7 1.3 
Tt ute ah doubt sdetvedosssubbs 1.6 -2% 451.4 . 24 -17 | 1,193.) 71.7 2.2 
SED dob b<'o ob dhtawededdbccscs des 5 -%] .5 . 24 . 50 645 | 38.7 1.3 
MED. 0d verbs dabbsoccesctes .4 14 .4 2 . 36 403 | 24.2 1.6 
Umbrellas.......... Q08Us ones dad - 63 -6 | .@ -04; L44 53 3.2 1.0 
Pe ee =. ey) -@ | .@ 01 . 43 44 2.6 1.2 
Watches and jewelry ..... wha eks take i of7 4... 228 + | eae: 163 9.8 |....--. 
ih sk lps da Wank oo 5 3 5 se a. . a2 1 . 02 - 29 52 3.1 2.2 
Other clothing...................- ob «debe = FS eae ‘ > | ee 192 | 11.5%....... 
es ERS Se nae ‘eS Ss Ss 8 SS Fe | eee ees eee oobi 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED. oO 


UANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING- 
_ MAN’S PAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 


Male children 15 years of age and over (1,352 families). 
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All families. Families purchasing. 
; Aver- Aver- 

Aver- age np. | Num- age | ara 

Article age Aver- | num-| Aver- hog ber of | Per | num- A rogs 
ber of | omst | arti | cost | ot | Ses” | crau | arti | cost 

articles} per | cles | per part pur- | fami-| cles | ,Per 

per |family.| per jperson.| “(), chas- | lies. | per | “4 = 

family. per- . ing. fami-} “"* 

son. ly. 

eet. Se 0.6 | $L90} 5 | $1.59] $3.00 646 | 47.8] 1.3] $3.98 
BIS, SETAW...cowestecececesesccee .3 . 60 2 - 50 2.19 303 22. 4 1.2 2. 69 
OE spun cwmwee i ee aa Ta 1.7 1. 91 L4 1. 60 1.14 1, O81 80. 0 2.1 2. 39 
Os, WOOl...ccsccccescccecessceee] LS | 250] Lt | 2211] 20.22} 1146] 84.8} 1.5] 31.26 
DE ee wncccconl, 0S 1.9} .1 1.64 | 11.39 178 | 13.2} 3] 14.90 
ats (Separate).........22.--- 200 . 02 .09| .Of .08 | 5.25 oO} L5} 1.2] 6.31 
ants ee seater bers s ot0ge .4 1.73 4 1.44] 4.07 363 | 26.8 1.6 6. 43 
ants (separate), cotton........... 5 1.32} .4 1.10] 2.57 339 | 25.1] 20] 5.25 
Pen Nl 4 7.11 3 5. 93 | 20. 03 433 32. 4 1.1 21. 95 
ee a ae 5 . 91 me . 76 8. 35 142 10.5 1.0 8. 64 
EN Ee 1 5 a 43} 7.42 91 6.7 1.0 7.67 
weaters and jerseyS.............. -5 2. OL 4 I. 68 4. 36 511} 37.8 1.2 5. 32 
paning, pressing, and repairing..|........ OE Ive Sewee +, 5 Se Pe ST wo t....... | 3.82 
Ds stpetilindabercasso<s os 8 £55] .6 1.29] 2.03 445 | 32.9] 2.3 | 4.70 
SSE Se Se a a 2 43 2 . 36 2. 03 137 10. 1 Zt 222 
ON i nl 4.6 5. 60 3.8 4. 67 1.22 1,270} 93.9 4.9 5. 96 
8 eee ee .2 .39 an 32 2.59 112 8.3 1.8 1. 70 
i MEd os are os 0c. come a . 55 * : 4.75 101 7.5 1.6 7. 43 
ndershirts, cottom...........-... * . 57 -6 . 4 85 318 | 23.5 2.9 2. 44 
ndershirts, WO@E...............-. e .19 2 16} 1.81 52 3.8 Wy, 4. 83 
raWerS, COLLGM...2.. ...6...-.-.06 .6 . 54 5 15 - 86 304 | 22.5 2.8 2. 42 
6 a -16 * 13 1. 67 48 3.6 3.7 4. 46 
lion suits, COLGOM................ 2.0 2. 7% 1.6 2.30) 1.41 855 | 63.2 3.1 4.35 
nion suits, WOGl............. one 2 . 62 2 -52| 2.84 128 9.5 2.3 6. 54 
ey as a -3 . 39 a .33 1. 50 170 12.6 2.1 3. 12 
ee ae ee -3 . 29 2 . 24 1.12 17 2.9 2.0 2. 27 
S, COCtHEE. 205... -| 123 3. 83 | 10.2 3.19 31 1,311 97.0 12. 3.95 
i utinelbasiesccccces 3 . 20 2 ms 74 106 7.8 3.5 2. Gl 
PADS ais Sao ccs codons 9 . 65 -8 . 54 .70 275 20. 3 4.6 3. 19 
eR UI tin'w alo te o's oso dome 3.2 15. 78 2. 6 13. 17 . 98 1,328 98. 2 3.2 16. 07 
CO EE ee 3 ¥. 24 -3 4. 63 3. 65 325 24.0 1.4 5.14 
Ri no cb doce due deeelccodoume SE ice cians e , ORR. h see g eee | 3.52 
ei a a 5.1 .%6 | 4.3 .39 . 0F 176 | 13.0} 39.2{ 3.56 
2 = | . 04 -18 4.33 56 4.1 1.2 5. 33 
DO on ocincscccowe e . 10 an . 8 1. 50 80 5.9 1.1 1. 67 
ppats and feggings................ . 03 . 06 . 03 -05 f— 2.64 32 2.4 1.3 | 2. 62 
te ee a Rae -6 72 -5 oo 1. 16 561 41.5 1.5 | 1.7% 
eS he i . 06 -13 . 04 a 2.79 56 4.1 1. 1 3. 04 
loves and mittens, leather, dress. -4 . 76 -3 .64 | 1.90 437 | 32.3 1.2 | 2. 37 
loves and mittens, leather, work. ~% - 16 14] 1.é@t 105 7.8 2.1 2.10 
loves and muttens, cotton....... -| 43 on | LY 3 -27 287 | 21.2 6.3 1.73 
loves and mittens, wool. ......-.. 3 23 2 .19 . 86 249 | 18.4 1.4 1. 24 
PSS Eibe ede de asc ceccscan 5.8 1. 22 4.9 1. 02 «21 1,003 | 74.2 7.8 1. 64 
Abella pe ccccceecs 3.7 2.39] 3.1 2. 00 - 64 1, +44 84. 6 4.4 2.83 
A 6.4 -87 7 5.4 .73 -14 909 | 67.2 9.6 1.30 
Bluffiers and searfs...............- ~- mm .1 18 1. 68 147 10. 9 1.2 1.96 
a a ee 1.7 . 44 1.4 37 - 26 1,008 | 74.6 2.3 59 
ce NE AE EE 9 - 65 mS . 54 74 821 60. 7 1.5 1. 07 
buspenders.......... ereenn «2 -13 «2 -ll - 54 209 15.5 1.6  & 
EE >a - 20 » | -17 1.71 132 9.8 1.2 2. 06 
4. taint a gla aa | . 07 re . 06 . 88 88 6.5 3 1. 04 
Watches and jewelry..............}........ Sy lee mee tg eee om Las ttre 9. 97 
RO COUN sins 20. sje. aelcce sees obs 5x0 | ee Me L384. ..<. 6 | 1.85 
AD SS ees Ae pee 97. 98 SE IAN, OP DEREDS, ~aint aes SPP RE opeiee - 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKIN qua. 


MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 
Male dependents (128 families). 


































































—— 
Ali families. Families purchasin, 
3 Aver- | A 
: Aver- age Aver-| Num- | a 
i? Article age | Aver- | num-/ Aver- age | berof| Per |; Aver. 
4 num- | age |berof| age e ~ fami- | cent ber of| ge 
i ber of | cost | arti- | cost = lies of all | Cost 
ie articles} per | cles | per | PO | pur- | fami-| Der 
i} per |family.| per |person.| “j,. | chas- | lies. | fami. 
p family. per- ; ing. fami-| ly. 
Mj son. 
7 House 
abe SLE ee Crererer eee 0.3 | $80.76] 0.3 | $30.74 | $2.87 32 | 25.0 | $3.65 and 
ao Hats, EN Weccdalth och tide os cnaa on ll oA e! 2. 04 7 5.5 2.04 Apron 
e3 Caps.......... dep eSGced <énccscces 2 - 26 .2 25} 1.10 22; 17.2) 1.50 Coats : 
Bs SENS, WOOL. . 6 dopecsecscnecce sees! 3 5.87] .3 5.74 | 20. 88 30} 23.4) 1.2) oF Coats : 
i: ee Pee i .@ - 36 . 03 . 35 | 11. 50 4 3.1 | 0} 1% laine 
es Pants tpeeeratey’ eee S| . 50 oa -49 | 3.78 13 | 10.2) | 4g Sweat 
Pants (separate), cotton.......... -2 -49 Z 48} 2.96 14{/ 10.9) 4.45 Sweat: 
eh ncdetaRD «<> 44gs oo du¥n 1 2. 02 1 1,97 | 17.20 15) 117) 1.0) iy Sweat 
Sweaters and jerseys.............. 5 | 47 1 -46 | 3.75 16; 12.5! 1.0) 3% Furs 2 
Cleaning, pressing, and repairing... ........ Nb jeccesee} © 18 }...-.-- 8} 6.3). 18 Cleani 
Overalls le 2h 22; .1 .22] 1.78 7) 5.5) 2 n Pettic 
Jum - 02 - 03 - 02 -03 | 2.00 1 -8 2 49 Pettic 
1 1.6 1.79 | 1.6 1.75; Ll 67} 52.3 3.43 Peitic 
Shirts, ; R . 24 2 -23; 3.05 6 4.7 1.7] 5a Corset 
Undershirts, cotton -6 57 -6 -56 | 1.00 37 | 28.9 2.0) L@ Brass! 
Undershi 2 41} .2 .40| 2.63 9] 7.0) 22] §% Corset 
Drawers, cotton 5 - 51 5 -50} 1.01 34) 26.6 19} 19 Comb 
Drawers, wool 1 -33/) 1 -32] 2.36 8; 6.3) 2.3) 54 Comb 
Union suits, cotton .4 . 56 4 -54} 1.37 22) 17.2) 2.4) 3% Union 
Union suits, wool 1 -29/ .1 -28 | 3.70 5] 3.9] 2.0) 74 Unior 
Paj : . 02 - 02 . 02 02; 1.50 1 -8} 2.0) 30 Unior 
Ni : 1 ,131 pe -13 | 1.05 6] 47! 27! 29 Shirts 
ets, cotton..... = eee ee 4.6 1.25) 4.5 1, 22 27 79} 61.7!) 7.4) 2” Shirts 
BOGES, WOOK... os .scc cn case cccece .3 - 20 q . 20 .78 11 8.6) 3.0; 24 Shirts 
wacked pooch anders seeps 1 al. bs 03} .51 3} 23] 23) 19 Chem 
NS Ms 5 04 on oO h0cn bude sss daa 9 4.02} .9 3.93 | 4.51 65; 50.8) 1.8) 741 Chem 
NN Pe ar 1 23; .1 -23 | 3.74 5} 3.9!) 16) 59 Draw 
Shoe repairing ...............-..4-|.00--20- > TB lewace a <b ae Reedeo 43] 33.6)....... 2.2) Draw 
Shoe shines. . .. . pe coc pte e034 aus 1.6 -18/ 16 -17; 11 3} 2.3) 69.3) 7.4 Draw 
Houseslippers.................... . - 22 -l ~21] 1.75 16) 12.5; 1.0! L% Night 
Ss td whthciae ou tite de < dane 1 14} .1 -13 | 1.16 14] 10.9) 1.1) 1% Night 
IEE Gy thn <hitiatiede sath van denn 01 -04) .O1 -03 | 4.50 1 8] 1.0) 49 Pajan 
Glovesand mittens, leather dress. - 04 -10| .04 -09 | 2.45 5 3.9; 1.0] 246 Kimo 
Glovesandmittens, leather, work.| 102 .02| .02 .02| .83 2} 1.6] 1.5! LB Kime 
Gloves and mittens, cotton ....... 1 < a4 | 02} .45 6) 4.7) 1.2!) Kime 
Gloves and mittens, wool......... . 05 05 - 05 -05} 1.17 6 4.7/ 1.0) LW Stock 
Collars........ Se Ripe TT Vit 1,2 -20; 1.2 -20; .17 24) 18.8; 6.4) 10 Stock 
Bes i Bach <ckeothne dn daweosedins 6 33) .6 33 54 321 25.0 2.5] 18 Stock 
Handkerchiefs. ................... 2.3 .29| 23 -29| .13 43 | 33.6 | 7.0| .@ Shoes 
Mufflers and scarfs................ 04 -04/ .04 .04| .99 4) B12) 1.3) 1s Shoes 
b dednedu shan ietedeowns oss 3 .07/| .3 .07| .23 237 27.2) 1.7; Shoe 
Bhs 6h dn Aetroiel cbt Gydu ooo 43% 1 - 05 1 - 05 . 68 10 7.8 1.0 - 6§ Shoe 
BUSPONdeTS ... 6.0 ccceccscese.scne 3 - 16 3 16 . 60 207 22.7; #+41.2) Hous 
ne = of ee ee ee . 02 .08 | .02 -03 | 1,42 3} 23; 61.0) 18 Spats 
Pocket books............2---...ss. | |, Ol .004 01 -004} .50 i 8) 1.0| 8 Rub! 
Watches and jewelry. ............-....... < OS Be? 5 peer 57 3.9)...... 1.30 Arcti 
Other clothing....... eee ee ee . 15 ee o 14 seeeeee | 10 7. 8 eeeee l, A] oe 
' | } - aesailias OV 
Ts cdam cated eee. ce dane pe BS 24.70 |......- 24.13 Pass’ FP’ . | 3 ae ~naadl pte 
| nlOVt 
: ; a Colla: 
Wives (12,094 families). — 
| Ribb 
(Ne AS rp BB A pdandss 12 | $5.14] 1.2 | $5.14] $4.42] 9,261) 76.6) 1.5 %7 Han 
ha rtctencesstnpedenetttes 1 08} .1 - 08 -57| 1,086} 9.0} 1.6 .% Scarf 
Caps ladle i ee ee ed 04 03 04 03 . 78 345 2. 9 1, 3 1,04 Gart 
eee, eee se cela 04 -66 | .04 66 | 15.65 505} 4.2] 1.0) 1.8 Belts 
i chncetipmaenetarimiianiied 2 5. 00 02 5.00 | 24.97) 2,378} 19.7 10) 25.8 Hair 
<BR mR - Ol - 20 Ol -20; 16.81 143 1,2 1,0; 169 net 
DE GONE  Sncccusocesseocses< 3 78 23 78 2.73 | 2,567} 21.2 1,4 3, 69 Sanit 
th WD wwesdeassgatnsccresess off 1,11 2 1.11 6.29; 1,963) 16,2 1, | 6,8 Umt 
| SSSR oR aaa 1 -79) «1 -79| 6.29]; 1,430] 11.8] 1.1/| 66 Para 
é Waisisand bl cotton........) 1.2 1.92] 1.2 1.92} 1.58) 6,805) 56.3; 2.2 38 Hany 
Waists and blouses, wool......... - 01 . 02 01 - 02 3. 36 62 5 1.2) 3% Wats 
Waists and blouses, ae SOE °.5 2.02} .5 2.02} 4.29} 4,202) 34.7; 1.4 58 BARR Othe 
| SR 5 1. 59 5 1, 59 3. 51 3, 296 27.3 7 0.8 
“= Dresses, WOO]. . ....cccccscsscccesss «1 1, 81 Pm | 1,81 13. 57 1, 554 12.8 1. 0 14.06 
Dresses, Se eSeeteeseeeeeeaseeees 2.71 2 2.71 14, 29 2, 142 17.7 - ] 15.21 —— 
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QuA NTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING- 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 
Wives (12,094) families)—Concluded. 





All families. Families purchasing. 





Aver- Aver- 
Aver- age Num- age 
age Aver- | num- ber of num- 
num- age | ber of fami- ber of 
ber of | cost | arti- lies arti- 
articles} per cles pur- cles 
per | family. chas- per 
family. ing. _— 
y: 











eS . ee i — 

House dresses, bungalow aprons, 
and wrappers 2.0 4 5 &, 535 

Aprons 1.0 4 ° of 3, 837 

Coats and cloaks, cotton.......... . 05 ad 558 

Coats and cloaks, wool ee. 3 ‘ : 3, 060 
ee eS a .Ol 04 ‘a yf 64 

Sweaters and jerseys, cotton ...... . 04 ol! 4 467 

Sweaters and jerseys, wool wl 

Sweaters and jerseys, silk . 01 

Pots QI DOGO hc db ab o doses... 2k ons |. ,-0 

Cleaning, pressing, and repairing..|........ 

Petticoats, cotton . oe 

Petticoats, wool O01 

Petticoats, silk 

pe aa a Pe Peer rs 

ere ee 

Corset covers and camisoles... ....| 

Combinations, cotton 

Combinations, silk 

Union suits, cotton 

Union suits, wool 

Union suits, silk 

Shirts, cotton 

Shirts, wool 

Shirts, silk 

Chemises, cotton 

Chemises, silk 

Drawers, cotton 

Drawers, wool 

Drawers, silk 

Nightdresses, cotton 

Nightdresses, silk 

Pajamas, cotton 

Kimonos, cotton 

Kimonos, wool 

Kimonos, silk 

Stockings, cotton 

Stockings, wool 

Stockings, silk 

Shoes, high 

Shoes, low 

Shoe repairing 

Shoe shines 

pO ae 

Spats and gaiters.............2... 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORK ix¢, 


MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. QUANT 


Female children under 4 years of age (8,683 families). 















































fe —————— A —— —_ — 
All families. Families purcha 
Aver- Aver 
Aver- age Aver | Num- age |, 
Article age Aver- | num-| Aver- age ber of | Per | num-| *‘¢r 
/ num- age |berof| age oont fami- | cent | berof} °° 
ber of | cost arti- cost oe lies ofall | arti- | 
articles} per | cles | per oot pur- | fami-| cles | ,Pet 
per |family.| per |person.| “Gy. chas- | lies. | per | ‘2" 
family. | per- i ing. fami-| * 
son. ly. | 
TS ESS ie ae pe ea 0.3 | $0.48 | 0.3 | $0.43 | $1.60 817} 222 | 14) s217 Watches 
NN eehtss | olan doth asd coe OL | .003} .OL | .008} .48 7) 11) 5 ai 
(RUE SY PUES I a RS, 12 | 114 41.0 | 1.01 | 196} 2,391/649 | 1s! 175 —s 
Skirts, cotton..................... 003; 001} . . 001 . 46 1 | 40! Lg om 
Skirts, wool............ | ANE 0003 001} .0002) .001 | 3.00 1 | 1.0! 3. +, 
Waists and blouses, cotton....... -003 | .002] .008 ‘ . 54 4 1 3.0) 1.6 
CS RAPA See «---| 63 | 5.26 | 5.6 4. 66 -83 | 3,304 | 89.7 7.1/1 5.9% — 
Dresses, wool ............... aabueer os 16 41 14 2. 07 192} 5.2 1.51] 3.05 
DGGE IIE 6 50 oe dn.ccdoccccccceens - 02 . 06 . 02 - 05 2. 48 67} 1.8 13) 3.34 
House dresses, bungalow aprons, 
and wrappers..................- di - 03 Pe | . 03 . 50 56) 1.5 4.2) 21 , 
I A ot Ben ts ot wan cbapn 4 -18 -4 16 .44 278 | 7.5 5.3) 2.35 
Coats and cloaks, cotton.......... «2 -79 | .2 -70 | 3.21 794 | 21.6 1 | 3.67 "a 
Coats and cloaks, wool............ 3 1.62°} .3 1.43 | 4.98} 1,073 | 29.1 11] 5.3 Veils... 
a ae ae 003} .01 . 008 01 3. 46 10; .3 11} 3.4 Caps.... 
Sweaters and jersey ,cotton....... 42 30 2 -27 1. 70 545 | 14.8 12) 265 Suits, © 
Sweaters and jerseys, wool........ 3 as: 13 .63 | 2.46 854 | 23.2 12!) 3.6 Suits, st 
Sweaters and jerseys, silk......... .004} .01 | .004} .01 | 3.06 15} .4 Li] 32 Skirts, ( 
Furs and boas.................... . 03 -12 | .03 ll 3. 62 99 | 2.7 13{ 464 Bkiris, 
ing, pressing, and repairing..}........ ps DOSEN. TS Sees Ce ee oe | Ly Skirts, : 
Petticoats, cotton................. 26 1.27 } 2.3 1.12 149°} 2,225 | 60.4 43) 21 Waists 
Petticoats, wool.................. 4 42 | .4 31 1. 01 556 | 15.1 2.8) 29 Waists 
Petticoats, silk. .................. -002} .003 | .002 003 | 1.32 5} 1 1.8/ 23 Waists 
Combinations, cotton......2...... .03 Ol 02 01 . 54 20 5 4.8| 2357 Dresses 
Union suits, cotton. .............. 3 ~27 43 24 81 454 | 12.3 27) 216 Dresses 
Union suits, wool................. 1 ll 1 09 1. 38 117 | 3.2 2.4) 3.3 Dresses 
Union suits, silk.................. - 001 001 | .0005) .001 | 2.25 1 . 08 2.0} 4.5 House ' 
Shirts, cotton..................... | 1.6 60 | .14 .38 | 1,723 | 46.8 3.4/ 19 and v 
Shirts, wool..............2....-.. | .8 67 | .7 59 -82} 1,047 | 28.4 2.9) 23 Aprons 
Shirts, Dee eieS cad hos secs} as ; .O1 01 01 . OL . 82 il 3 3.2) 260 Coats 2 
Chemises, cotton.................. -O1 -008 | .01 .002} .30 8} .2 43) 1.2 Coats a 
Drawers, cotton. ................. | 1.7 53 | 1.5 47 .31 | 1,249 | 33.9 5.0) 1.5 Rainco: 
Drawers, wool.................... aa 066 | .1 . 06 75 123} 3.3 2.6) 1.9 Sweate 
Nightdresses, cotton .............. | 1.5 8 | 1.3 «75 -58 | 1,852} 50.3 2.9) 1.6 Sweate 
tdresses, silk... 7.............. 002} .003/} .002 .002 | 1.16 3 1 2.7) 3.10 Sweate 
Pa PUOOGNE, S55. 225. <.0--5 200 1 08 } .1 . 07 .90 145 | 3.9 2.2} 1.% fm Furs at 
Kimonos, eotton.................. 1 ll 1 .09 85 230} 6.2 2.0! 1.70 ® Cleanir 
Kimonos, wool..................- i 02 .03 | .02 .03 | 1.74 bt} 1.4 1.3| 2” Pettico 
Kimonos, silk.................... . 001 .001 | .0005) .001} 2.50 2) .1 10} 25 Peitico 
kings, cotton................. 6.5 1.83 | 5.8 1.62 .28| 3,073 | 83.4 7.8| 219 me Pettico 
Stockings, wool................... 8 42 | .7 37 . 53 797 | 21.6 3.6/ 1.8 Combi 
Stockings, silk. ................... 1 -04 } .1 . 04 60 98} 2.7 2.5) 1.4% Union 
IES wink Gb eine s'do os caeees ons 2.4 4.03 | 2.1 3.57 | 1.66] 3,177 | 86.3 2.8) 467 Union 
oS” Ree ee eae 4 -56 | .4 -50 | 1.20] 1,049 | 28.5 15] 18 Shirts, 
Shoe ERLE: (GRR Od ee ae Figg SOREL Ty 4 eee 383 | 10.4 |....... | 1.06 Shirts, 
House s pees BD dads tive ob ake | ,05 05 | .04 04 .97 159 | 4.3 L1 1. 08 Shirts, 
ts and gaiters................. 03 -04 | .03 03 1,31 98 | 2.7 11 1. 41 Chemi 
SS, Be BYE SRR he QOnRe Se 1 09 |} wl . 08 . 62 478 | 13.0 11 .70 Drawe 
pS TLE EG . OL -O1 | .O1 01 1, 48 30/ .8 1.0; 148 Drawe 
Gloves and mittens, kid.......... . 03 03 | .03 . 03 -92 112} 3.0 Lt] .W Drawe 
Gloves and mittens, cotton....... el 03 | .1 - 03 27 366 | 9.9 1.2) .3l Night: 
Gloves and mittens, wool......... +2 -10 «2 09 6 648 | 17.6 1.2 8 Night 
Gieves and mittens, silk..... v....| .004} .002; .0083} .002| .53 14] .4 1.0 3B Pajam 
CEL tide edb esares demas) > osb.my -003 | .002} .003; .001; .B*” 8| .2 1.5 15 Kimo 
Collar and cuff sets............... 01 -005} .005} .004} .90 17} .5 12| 1.0% Kimo 
~ 5S Si BSS E.R Be . 003 001} .003} .001/ .42 5} .1 2.2 9 Kimo 
SL eee IE SS 5 et GDA EragR.. a WO RRL i"t.. .&.. 672 | 182 {....... 1. 2 Stock: 
Handkerchiefs.................... 63 03 | .3 02 09 214) 5.8 5.0 MI Stock: 
Searfs..... TEL. SE Se Se . 02 -O1 | .OL 01 72 50|} 1.4 1.2 89 Stock 
NEES » A RA He SE 8 14 | .7 12 «18 | 1,295 | 35.2 2.1 3 Shoes 
sO cn wn parte cn an: OL -002} .OL 4 24 23/ .8 1.3 30 a 
Hairp ge com orna- 1 
Rents ‘nets.¢ Seca sceeeseocsesesieceee oe . 001 “eoecrene - 0005. e+e eee Il os eeeeeee 19 Shoe ; 
paid oenin TEE SOS PEPSI i FE Sp  } See yy am ee 2 2. 31 Hous 
ow ewes Leen gh EE .003 | .003{ .002} .003] 1.07 10} .3 10; 1.0 Spats 
ih itactalinacseseches. . OL .O1 | .OL . 01 «75 38 | 1.0 1.1 8.1 wbh 
Handbags, purses,etc............. 01 -004} .01 . 003 40 30; .8 1.2 Al Aret i 
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raANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING: 
— E MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 


Female children under 4 years of age (3,683 families)—Concluded. 








SS 
All families. Families purchasing. 





Aver- 


age 


| 

Aver- | 

age ~or, | Num- 
num-| Aver- |". | berof| Per | num- 
num- ber of| age fami- | cent ;berof ;| { 
ber of | cost | arti- | cost - lies | ofall] arti- | ©O™ 
articles! per cles per pur- | fami-| cles (ne ! 
per jfamily.| per | person.) “), chas- | lies. per a? 
| family. | per- : fami- i 

ly. 


A vere- 


{ 
| 
age 














—_— 


Watches and jewelry 

Rompers. 4 
Underwaists we gn a” fe ST ee 
Other clothing 


Total 














” 
orb e e b 


$1. 59 2,323 | 64. 
. 002 ; 8 
7 ‘ ‘ . 44 . 9! 1,450 | 40. 
Suits, cotton 4 4 ‘ 001 34 1 
Suits, silk ‘ 4 y . 001 5.0 1 
Skirts, colton ' , - 0% .O1 8 42 
i : 32 
9 


165 
10 

2 

3, 305 
622 


140 


CNOSCW HO 
~) 


= 
i 


Waists and blouses, cotton 
Waists and blouses, wool 
Waists and blouses, silk 


o_O 
PPNNYNN! 


Dresses, 

Dresses, silk 

House dresses, bungalow aprons, 
and wrappers.......... sind hag agit 

Aprons 

Coats and cloaks, cotton 

Coats and cloaks, wool 

Raincoats 

Sweaters and jerseys, cotign 

Sweaters and jerseys, woo 

Sweaters and jerseys, silk 


fet te Dt et BD et et et et et et et et 
>a 





127 
305 
655 
1, 162 
150 


-O1 
- 0005 
1 
. 004 
- 0005) 
9 
o2 
. 04 
-1 
-3 
o2 
-3 


~1IGt bo 


~ 





ee et et et et et ee CO CD 


RS”"z 
NWONWNNM RW OWHEWOHHONGOeNAT 


© (leaning, pressing, and repairing. - 
Petticoats, cotton. 

Peiticoats, wool 

me Petticoats, silk 

Combinations, cotton 

Union suits, cotton 


2NerKFOoForr 


B 


-— Dec 


Night dresses, cotton 
Nightdresses, silk 
Pajamas, cotton 
Kimoncs, eotton 
Kimonos, wool 


od 
DS et He mt 2 09 OO G2 LI NICH OIC He I 


Corrie Crs OH OCINwWOS 


we 


Or wo or 
PINE RN NE EE Pe HON Nhl de me oot 
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QUANTITY AND COST oF ‘CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE wo KINe Quan’ 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. ve 


v4 


Female children 4 an under 8 years of age (3,588 families)—Conclude | 


























































































° ~ 
All families. Families purc) 
—— i = 
‘ Aver- . Ay 
ver- age : vum- 4 
Article age | Aver- | num- | Aver- ren a ber of | Per | num.| Ave. 
, num-| age |berof| age | S68" | fami- | cent | ber «| i 
ber of | cost arti- | cost or lies of all rti- | Cost 
articles} per cles per park pur- | fami-| cles | pe 
per |family.| per | person. de chas- | lies. per | /aMj 
family. per- . ing. | fan ly 
son. | ] 
| a : el] 
Gloves and mittens, kid.......... i $0. 11 1 $0.09 | $1.06 323 | 9.0 $1.18 oath 4 
Gloves and mittens, cotton....... 3 .09 2 08 . 34 679 | 18.9 ‘ees. 
Gloves and mittens, wool......... 3 18 | .3 16 . 52 931 | 25.9 ‘eee. 
Gloves and mittens, silk.......... 01 01 01 01 . 64 44| 1.2 RB Drawers, 
Mi tchasbssenenah> ¢ 01 005 -O1 004 -42 28 .8 0 fi htdres 
Collar and cuff sets. .....-.--..... 01 Ol | .Ol 01 81 35 | 1.0 .2|  ‘qyllNiehtdres 
ES anes ye 02 01 . 02 -01 33 47 1.3 32 Pajamas, 
TA AE SOP SY 2 ) oe . a Sa 2,359 | 65.7 |.7| Kimonos 
Handkerchiefs. ......:..........-. 2.2 -21 | 2.0 -18 -09 | 1,132 | 31.5 (3 Kimonos, 
SNES . -wUSGRh vel otakndeed<ces « 1 . 05 . 04 .04 . 90 156} 4.3 105 MBtockings 
SNA evineediteaeenaenpnyece 1.8 34 | 1.6 . 30 -19 | 2,622 | 73.1 2 4B tockings. 
Belts ee ee .05 . 02 04 O01 .33 134 3. 7 i 44 Stockings. 
Hairpins, fancy combs, orma- Shoes, hig 
CR re Se ae Me Oe Bey GOR Pin cies as &%} 2.3 }...... 25 BBhoes, | ow 
Sanitary supplies................-/........ -0001}....... -0001)....... i . 08 5 BBhoe repa 
EES ES See ee . 08 . 04 . 08 . 03 1.14 118 | 3.3 J 1.9 MBBhoe shine 
BE ES ES Oe ee ee 03 . 03 03 03 - 94 115 3.2 l 1.0 House sli 
Hand bags, RE F yl J . 03 - 05 . 02 .48 150 | 4.2 .6) HB pats anc 
Watches and jewelry .............|........ S16 hs k. hd ne ly SS 208 | 5.8 2.9 MRubbers. . 
EE aS ea -l . 06 eh . 05 -70 99 | 2.8 2 2.02 MmmArctics. .. 
eee 1.4 -40 | 1.3 35 -28 | 1,636 | 45.6 3.2 8 HBGloves an 
Other clothing... .............. ee ee a ae SP? te e400 731 | 20.4 1.50 MEoloves an 
— — -~— loves an 
ee ee See et: ae O7500 i 5.6%, th ee ee oe eG . soll loves an 
—— 
a Ouar an 
, : me “ae 
Female children 8 and under 12 years of age (2,912 families). Ribbons. . 
Hand kere 
j ; earfs..... 
Se tisnese tebe actbombeese< hong 1.0 | $2.23 | 0.9 | $1.95 | $2.13} 2,068/71.0 | 1.5) $3.1; ,gmpatters... 
sa RE SE IS Ble .O1 -O1 | 004] .O1 | 1.86 12} .4 | 1.3) 233 Qmmpelts..... 
ee EYEE SRL SS aes 8 5 51 4 44 1.04 | 1,453 | 39.6 1.2| La gpeaitpins, 
SE ch cod onsite ar cd condone 002} .005} .001} .004] 2.73 5] .2 L. 2,73 ie ments, I 
SEES oth cnag 40s ndqusa hans 002 | 01 . 001 O01 4. 40 2 ae 1.7 | 7,33 epeuitary s 
Suits, silk........... 0%: .001 | .003} .001 | .008} 4.25 1} .03| 2.0! &»fmembrellas 
Skirts, cotton....................- 1 10 | 1 09 | 1.13 1641 5.6 1.6 | 1,9) parasols .. 
Skirts, wool.....................- . 05 .12 | .04 .10 | 2.44 106 | 3.6 1.4) 3.31 geandbags 
Sy UE eee: .001| .001| .001| .001 | 1.33 B4-<.3 1.0 | 13 fggatches a 
Waists and blouses, cotton........ .4 45 | .4 .39 | 1.01 531 | 18.2 2.4 | 24 Mmpnderwai 
and blouses, wool......... ‘01 .04 | LOL 103 | 2.92 28 |. 1.0 1.3 | 3.90 qm ther clot 
Waists and blouses, silk.......... . 003 -004 |} .002 -003 | 1.38 5 -2 1. ¢ 22 op 
Dresses, cotton ................... 4.5 6.85 | 3.9 5.96 | 1.54] 2,685 | 92.2 4.8) 7.4 ot 
Dresses, Wool...................-- 4 1.58 -3 1, 38 4. 07 794 | 27.3 1.4 5, 8l a 
pS RS eee 1 383 | .1 -29 | 5.00 178 | 6.1 Li} 54 
House dresses, bungalow aprons, 
and wrappers..................- PY oe 08 | .1 07 . 67 135 | 4.6 2.7) 18 
EE eae -2 ell -2 .10 .54 231 | 7.9 2.7; LL 
Coats and cloaks, cotton.......... 2 95 41 . 83 6. 26 394 | 13.5 Li} 7.0 
and cloaks, wool............ 4 3. 44 .3 2. 99 8.67} 1,018 | 35.0 1.1 | 9.9 MiMats..... 
Te EAL PELE Bee 1 .19 - 05 -16 3. 55 147} 5.0 1.0| 3.72 Biveils. . 
Sweaters and jerseys, cotton ... 1 -40 | .1 34 | 2.65 381 | 13.1 1.1 | 302 BiiBaps...... 
Sweaters and jerseys, wool........ .2 .73 2 . 63 3. 69 527 | 18.1 1.1 | 402 BiBuits, cott 
Sweaters and jerseys, silk......... . 002 OL . 002 OL 4, 35 7 .2 1.0 | 435 BiBuits, woe 
and ik oid tenes: . 04 } . 04 ‘= 5. 56 105 | 3.6 1,2 | “ uits, silk 
pressing, and re "SFA Tee SS gd \ ae 8 ee eS Poe . tirts, cot 
Petticoats, cotton................. L8 | 121 }1.6 | 1.05 | .66| 1,768] 60.7 | 3.0 | 20 MBkirts, wo 
Petticoats, wool.......... sésebewe 1 -08 | .1 07 1. 06 108 | 3.7 2.0 | 21 Bitkirts, sill 
Petticoats, silk... ................ - 001 002 | . 001 -002 | 2.89 2 1 1.0] 28 aists an 
ES ee eee Beats o, dy - 02 -O1 - Ol - Ol . 87 25 -9 1,8 1. Vaists an 
Se ae ree i ¢bs0e Jee - 003 -002 | .003 - 002 . 59 5 2 2.0) 1.18 Vaists an 
Corset covers and camisoles. ...... 01 -O1 . OL -O1 47 13 4 3.2 | 1.48 BiiDresses, c 
yf CONROE 65.655 cui re . 08 .1 -07 . 69 104 | 3.6 3.1 | 216 BDresses, y 
Union suits, cotton./............. 1.0 105 | .9 92 1.03 | 1,188 | 40.8 2.5 | 258 BDresses, si 
Union suits, Wool................. <3 ‘a is ‘. 1,74 : 169 | 5.8 2.2 7 car dre 
» COLTON... .........00. eee eee . oe . >a 226 42.1 3.3 e an Wra 
Shirts, WOO)... 2... ...ccccececeess ol - 08 sk 07 85 ”100 3.4 2. 6 2,19 
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ING. MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEA R—Continued. 
P Female children 8 and under 12 years of age (2,912 jemilies)—Concluded. 
—_ | All families. | Families purchasing. 
| 
| a == a 
7 , Aver- Aver- | 
Aver- age ’ Num; age ” 
Article | age | Aver- | num-| Aver- x “| ber of | Per | num-| AVer 
ete P | num- age |berof| age aot fami- | cent | ber of 
ape ber of | cost | arti- | cost | ‘ a lies | ofall | arti- | CS! 
‘ articles} per | cles | per ae} pur- | fami-| cles P sed 
per |family.| per | person. a * | chas- | lies. | per _~ 
i | family. per- ere. | ing. fami-| *Y: 
son. | ly. 
| oe aan a eon OS a A GUO 
ae OO Se ee Se eee ee | 002 | $0. 001 - O01 | $0,001 | $0. 59 e)- it 4 2h Ce 
$1.18 Mmrhemises, cotton.................. Pe ,08°| .B'l, .@ 01 43 34| 12 3.2} 1.37 
8 Drawers, COLLOM..--...-----------| 2.9 1, 20 2.5 1. 05 - 42 1,915 | 65.8 4.4 | 1. 83 
68 Mprawers, WOOL........------------ Yr of | .@& 1 . 05 83 8% | 3.0 2.4 2. 01 
.Riprawers, Silk..................... | .0003, .0003} .0003) .0003) 1.00 1 03} 10! 1.00 
8) MMBNightdresses, cotton.............. } 1.0 | .81 | .9 .70 .78 | 1,357 | 46.6 2.2| 1.74 
9 lightdresses, ES See ee * | ; 001 002 | .001 . 001 1, 25 ] . 03 4.0 5. 00 
i2 MPajamas, cotton.............-.... om ae) oe . 04 04 . 94 8) |} 2.7 1.8 1.73 
1.71 MKimonos, cottom.................. . 04 - 06 . 03 - 05 1, 69 94; 3.2 a 1. 87 
5 MEEKimonos, WOOL. .......-...2...24. | -004} .01 | .004] .OL | 2.94 12| .4 11| 3.18 
1.05 tockings, COCtOM ..........-...2. } 91 2. 99 7.9 2. 61 .33 2,881 | 98.9 9.2; 3.08 
MBtockings, WOOl................... 1 .09 1 . 08 .72 131 | 4.5 2.7 1.98 
4 BBtockings, silk. ................... - 02 . 02 . 02 . 02 1. 05 47 1. 6 1.5 1. 54 
SNR Sa eS er 3.0 9.38 | 2.6 8.17 3. 16 2,883 | 99.0 3. 0 9. 47 
MGRNOCS, LOW 6 0 pte ccccwccccccccccse} 9 1.73 .8 1. 50 2. 60 1,584 | 54.4 16); 3.17 
RO Ee er | ae ee eee e 2 wat> 2, hdd -L eS eeeeb vs 2,18 
1. SNS SHOE shah ccccwcdccccecgets - 02 . 001 . 01 . 001 0 | 9; .3 5. 2 | . 46 
1.0 MEmHouse slippers.................-.- 1 .12°| .1:- -11 | 1.18] 266) 9.1 L1| 1.33 
OMMEBpats and gaiters......... 2.2.2... Ol | :01 | con | lon | :93| (29! Lo} Lol ° 196 
BO a a | «a . 69 8 - 60 -76 | 1,702 | 584 16) 1.19 
2.0 RS ES Se pee . 03 . 05 . 03 . 04 1. 67 | a ..26:] £25. ke 
.8 HiGloves and mittens, kid.......... 1 «¥ 1 oi 1.17 350 | 12.0 CH. Lae 
1.) Higvloves and mittens, cotton ....... oir se 3 -11 | .38) 668 | 22.9 1.5 | 57 
~— $floves and mittens, wool......... on 4 21 | .58| 856 | 29.4 14; .80 
loves and mittens, silk.......... 04 | .03 | .03 08 | .77 | 4/32 / 12] «91 
B... 5 .Sededubeipdo oe son cccceces . 03 -O1 . 02 1 '}. 41) 54 1.9 1,4 | 59 
— Biollar and cuff sets............... . 02 01 . 02 )} i777 41; 1,4 1.3 | .98 
OE... ds saat sbiy ap Lid oo0ccei 1 04 | 01 .03 | .48| 140} 48 iP) 
i di ahigant Macennsgcbalde secu i 3) ee e Uae 2,504 | 8.0 |....... | 2&O 
Te ES eee pee 3.8 -38 | 3.3 .33 -10;} 1,351 | 46.4 | 8&2 . 82 
7 ee Ge 6 eee SS eee me . 09 ay . 08 1, 02 | 2066} 7.1 |) 12 1. 25 
$3.15 at Me 0 ee Oe | 18 -37 | 1.6 .32 -20 | 2,219 | 76,2 | 24 - 48 
2 SEED .-cadincigMiUlRsee dccas...-0-| 1 04 | 1 . 03 . 39 202; 69 | 13 52 
9 feeaitpins, fancy combs, orna- | 
2 3, ments, NCts, @te................. ide esesee «GB j. 4.65. s@B< |. ..228 177 | 6.1 |....... 35 
7.33 Mpauitary supplies................. Ls tne qe ls. i...W S| ae aes Ce ae 75 
& 5 NOM 6 SB adclihn<indidh .o odode ic am 07 am -06 | 1.23 157 | 5.4 1,4 1, 38 
LQ MMEMOSOS..0...cecece---ceees--o---| 002 | .03 | .02 | .03 | 1.29 66 | 23 | 10] 1.33 
9 3] Mapandbags, purses, etc............ ee -06 | .1 - 05 . 60 242; 83 1,2 . 74 
L3 atches and jewelry ophadecccecce |ooeecees -33 |..----- 28 |......- 230 | 7.9 |....... 4,12 
2 gem nderwaists...................-.. | 1.2 .38 | 1.1 . 33 31 | 1,180 | 40.5 3. 0 95 
3. meerener clothing...............22.2-|.-.ee0e- ee) ae a ee 612 | 21.0 |.......] 1.37 
we | - 
rs 8 oe Sper | 45.14 aan GEE ated one shal santas dpadeanenice 
r a8 | ae @ mR | ys oa 
45 
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1. 

14 

7.01 

0 ee Sees 1.2 | $314 
2 SE, . > cn au ahs one ccc ccue . OL -O1 
3.0 ER i a Oe ee .4 - 50 
4.02 BBults, cottom................-.000- 01 . 03 
4.3) Biuits, wool... .... 2... e cece eens . 03 . 34 
6.0 Baits, Sie. ct tect cece ccc cene O01} .01 
1.79 = RRR RRR eae .2 .30 
2. 00 GEE Risa ipisccosaas 1 . 40 
2.14 ee SSS .01 - 05 
2.9 aists and blouses, cotton.......| 1.0 1, 20 
1% aists and blouses, wool... ...... . 02 - 05 
1.18 aists and blouses, silk.......... 04 il 
1,48 BiDresses, cotton.................-. 3.1 6. 34 
2.16 BAPresses, wool... .......2..2...000. .4 2. 26 
A Sage 1 1. 00 
38 bungalow aprons, 

S th sissscdees 2 .13 
9 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE Work, TAN’ 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. 7 ee 
Female children 12 and under 15 years of age (1,682 families )—Conclude 
‘hieals al a Rte A wai : 
All families. Families purch» -in,¢ 
w — rs ae 
a Aver- - Avi 
ver- age _| Num- agi 
Article age Aver- | num-} Aver- sd ber of | Per | nw Aver 
; num- | age j|berof| age be fami- | cent | ber; 2 
ber of | cost | arti- | cost lies | ofall | arti- °% 
articles} per | cles | per | PYt | pur- | fami-| cles Pe 
per j|family.| per |person.| ‘¢j, chas- | lies. | per | ‘4m: 
family. | per- ing. fan ly 
son. | ly. 
a * 
NE acc ctitcntitioverent dik .2 | $0.11 | .2 | $0.10 | $0.55 1388} 8&2] 24 — 
Coats and cloaks, cotton.......... 1 LOL | .1 .94 | 8.00 194] 11.5] 1.1 ‘ils... 
ogee ene See, ae +a; > a “= ri: = rt 1.1 haps... 
eth cdutiiiocs cob cut ; 4 ; 1 1. its, cot 
Sweaters and jerseys, cotton...... 1 ‘4a | ia ‘38 | 317] 196] 11.7] 11 a 
Sweaters and jerseys, wool........ 2 1.08 | .2 -99 | 4.58 379 | 22.5) 1.0 bits, sill 
Sweaters and ys, RRR - Ol . 0B - Ol . 03 5. 41 9 5 1.1 6.01 kirts, c¢ 
Wamp ORG Hoes. .........4......-0- . 04 -33 | .08 -30 | 895 54] 3.2] 1.1) 10 gMMMKirts, w 
, pressing and repairing..|........ a. Ph eee 157 9.3 }..-....!  L@liKirts, si 
Petticoats, cotton Se Mascot be 1. 6 L. 2% 1. 5 1. 16 , 79| 1,042 62. 0} 26) qllvaists a1 
Petticoats, wool...............-..- é 4 ’ . 04 - 29 38 3 14) ists § 
Petticoats, silk. .................. 003} :01 | [008] ‘o1 | 1.97 5} .3) 10| Leliipedstsa 
pees. weet en ee ee neterereeees a io 7 +) = = et > : Ls esses, ¢ 
Ce Pee ees esesesesecesesses . . . . . . ° J ses, . 
Corset covers and camisoles... .... 2 -12 -2 -1l . 54 155 9.2 2.4) Lg — s 
Combinations, cottonm............-. 3 «25 «3 - 23 . 89 180 10.7 2.7  29MMouse dr 
Combinations, silk................ - 001 -005 | .001 -004 | 4.00 2 = 1.0) 4 QM and wr: 
Union suits, cotton............... 1,1 1.14 | 1.0 1.06 | 1.08 741 | 44.1) 2.4  2.9MMprons.. 
Union suits, wool................. 1 .19 an .18 2. 07 80 4.8 2.0 | 4.4MBoats and 
Shirts, cotton..................... 1.6 «52 1.5 - 48 32 833 | 49.5 3.3 | LgiBoats and 
Sats, aS ee ‘oo ioe ion i 1. ~ 7 2. ; = 0 2 4MRaincoat: 
bint e dd spe asbkaccetobe ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2.5 L@ reaters 
Chemises 4 SS npnnhaboespepegs: | | ho} 05.) 48) 29) 27) raiveaters 
es Ms os eS... A -003 | . q 1.45 13 1.3 |. QiiBweaters. 
Drawers, cotton Wp See 2, 2 1.10 | 2.1 1.02 .49| 1,032) 61.4] 3.6) La css.and 
WOES, WOOL. ..... 2.200. - 2-2 eens ‘ . 05 . 04 . 04 - 99 39 2.3 2.1; 2.0Bleaning, 
Drawers, silk.........-...-.-.+... 001 | .002| .001| 002) 3.50 1} 1] 10! 3lllietticoat 
jm ogg gy ee ae 1, oi ‘ e ‘ a 4 s r 92 = 47.7 2.0 | LSiiRetticoat: 
is HNO din obs co blend cv one ‘ 4 é é . 28 1.7 18 2, Metticoat: 
Kimonos, cotton... ee .e 2s os 05 | +10 | 04 | 09 | 211] 75) 45] Lo) 2ufllMosets. 
Kimonos, wool.................-. -O1 «02 e . 02 3. 88 9 «5 LO; & assieres 
Kimonos, silk. .................-. 001} :002| .001| .002| 3.00 1} [1] Lo, 3.0ioeset con 
Stockings, cotton...........-..... 8.4 2.96 | 7.8 2.73 -35 | 1,657] 98.5 85) 3% bm binat 
eee eer oe 2 = J = a = 3.0 2.5. 1pm binat 
Stoc Pebub dd sé de dddendchuns é ; ° é J 0.2 2.4 2. Sion sui 
Shoes, hig REN WORD ee eae 2.5 | 10.04 | 2.3 9.28 | 3.95] 1,658| 986] 2.6) 10min sui 
NE BEM dln 6b cbs wes cededes cose 8 2,10 .8 1.94 2. 49 948 | 56.4 1.5) 3 7iinion sui 
Shoe i 5 ah o Seed ee aa 1. = e Bs 4 hodds .. 1, = 7 hirts, cot 
Shoe shines. ...........%.......... é 4 F 4 1 .6 6, 2 i hirts, we 
House slippers. ................... 1 -12 re | -il 1, 22 150 8.9 1.1 ' birts, sill 
dine ey Se eee -O1 io -O1 ro = 22 1.3 10; 1 hemises, 
Rien hoks Shot dobsds .ssbcdc 8 ° -8 e ‘ 943) 56.1 1.5 . hemises, 
pS RET LERTELELEL UTE ULEEEET ELE O01 -02 | .O1 01 1.51 16 1.0 li! 1 awers, | 
Gloves and mittens, kid.......... °2 - 30 -2 . 28 1.45 303 | 18.0 Bil @ awers, 
Glovesand mittens, cotton....... -3 15 3 14 - 50 375 | 22.3 1.3 A awers, | 
Glovesand mittens, wool......... 3 - 20 -3 .18 . 69 401 | 23.8 1.2 ghtdres 
en mittens, silk.......... J ‘< +f 4 - = 7.2 1. | Reh dires 
eee eee ee settee setesesestetsee . . . . . 2 4, 3 2 U A jamas, : 
Collar and cuff sets..............- - 05 . 03 . 04 . 03 -70 58 3.4 1.3 jamas, : 
Bite i hecacibubesecdetstssisbise 2 sien «2 Ab - 55 ; 4 12.4 1.6 monos, 
MAB. 22 ee eesccscccccccoes eoccccoe! 1.65 j..... oe «53 |..-.--- ee fens. - MOnos, 
Handkerchiefs. ................... 4.9 59 14.5 54 | 12] 968] 57.6] 8.5 monos, 
I re eer oo a | -08 | .1 07 1, 20 103} 6.1 1.0 ockings, 
0 2 ae ae ee 1,3 «27 | 1.2 25 -20{ 1,021 | 60.7 2.2 ockings, 
Haipins, “t ed ee re baceatue -l 06 si 06 44 202; 12.0 he 0 kings, 
ancy com orna- oes, hig 
gqments, nets, Ce LEC1 aptesk be ep OF Janeane eee 357) 21.2 |...... ges, Low 
su GE ab ole SH Fe 0 0 oh stin lee ce + Se oUZ j..4.- a» OT ae ee é . be repat 
mbrellas raed AL ch ob cc fo ccs shane +s hy ee . 4 - oe ‘ 1 | tore 
Perr rrr rete eee ee . . . . . . -U S€ Sifp 
dbags, purses, etc...........- «1 -10 re | . 09 . 86 164 9.8 1,2 ats and 
atches and jewelry.............|.----- 4 en ee MG ni.-2s.-- 234) 13.9 |....... bers... 
Underwaists “eee Pere eee ee ee eee ee | 6 . «5 -21 .39 372 22.1 2. 6 ICS... 
Other clothing.................-. “4 pa S88 i Fos 3. ans $08 1-045... 363 | 21.6 /...... pves ant 
} bVeS ang 
iivcvhsccesnabee eveee @eccslece @eces 54. 05 eeteoee 49. 92 re ee he ene Se a re bVeS anc 
oves anc 
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<INg il cANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING- 
NO. BQU MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEA R—Continued. 


Female children 15 years of age and over (1,581 famalies). 





















































































as = . 
9 All families. Families purchasing. 
— } ri ] i — 
| | Aver- | Aver- | 
Aver- age 4 Num- | age |4.. 
Aver tick | age | Aver- | num-| Aver- | “| ber of | Per | num-| “Ver 
age Article. num- | age |berof| age oo fami- | cent | ber of ot 
Cont ber of | cost | arti- | cost | SO’ | lies | ofall | arti- | CO 
Det articles} per | cles | per | PO | pur- | fami-| cles | PU 
re per j|family.| per |person.} “jj, | Cchas- | lies. | per ~y 
‘) family. | per- ing. | fami- : 
son. | ly. 
ee ere tee , 2.3 $9. 69 1.8 $7.55 $4.14 1,477 | 93.4 | 2.5 | $10.38 
RTI ee lh Nhe i Siete .2 10 | .1 08 .54 146' 92) 20] Li 
POPS... = --- +22 ee eee cease ess enewe ~2 . 25 4 19 1, 36 247 15. 6 1.2 | 1.59 
ts, COLLON. ....- +++ -------- 2220 -l 1.00 5 | .78 14.13 98 6.2 1.1 16.15 
LGM, WOOL... 2.0... .0e-seepoee 3 7.66 | .3 5.97 | 23.29 439! 27.8} 1.2] 27.59 
(EG IR on nok en dees soue---csreee .02 .24 | , OL 18 | 14.99 2| 1.3] 23) 18.74 
6.0lMEekirts, COtLON........-..---------- |; 1, 26 .4 . 98 2. 38 494 31.2 Le 4.04 
O.MMEKITtS, WOO]. .4 coco. .--200----- 2 | 1. 86 3 1.45 5.17 427 27.0 1.3 6. 90 
L® i i ei cnsilen<+<04+he0< | 2 *.94 >a .73 5. 70 212 13.4 1.2 7. 02 
2.8 jaists and blouses, cotton........) 2.3 3. 65 1.8 2. 85 1.59 1, 044 66.0 3.51 5.53 
LSEEBVaists and blouses, wool... ....- | 06 | 113 | .08 | .10 | 3.54 433) 27] 1.3] 470 
LOMEEaistsand blouses, silk.......... 8 3. 56 -7 2.77 4. 26 663 | 41.9 2.0 8. 49 
LOMmpresses, cobtoM .......... silaeeliiies 1.9 6.07 | 1.4 4.73 | 3.27] 1,092) 69.1] 27| 8.79 
1.0) “_—s oe eee 5 6. 23 .4 4. 86 11.72 657 41.6 1.3 5. 00 
ce: eee ree 5 6.17 .4 4.81 12. 53 587 37.1 1.3 16. 63 
2. Bouse dresses, bungalow aprons, 
Aim and Wrappers................... 5 .65 | .4 51 | 132 294/ 18.6] 2.7} 3.51 
LEONE... cnccnsuercececccccsses 3 .21 2 17 -75 158 {| 10.0 2.8} 2.14 
4. umpoats and cloaks, cotton.......... 1 1. 64 >2 1. 28 13. 13 176 11.1 1.1; 14.77 
L.§fmmpoats and cloaks, wool............ .6 11. 96 5 9.32 19. 83 776 | 49.1 1.2] 24.38 
21 EE ow usb eee os vecsocceccsss . 04 .21 . 03 17 5. 89 56 3.5 1.0; 6.00 
L® eaters and jerseys, cotton ...... 40 ke SS . 43 3. 97 186 | 11.8 1.2 4.65 
2. (fEpweaters and jerseys, | RR .3 1.56 x 1. 22 5.48 382] 24.2 1.2 6. 45 
|. Qimeweaters and jerseys, silk......... . 03 .20 . 02 15 7.48 40 2.5 1.1 7.85 
fe al 2. 55 a 1.99 18.74 178} 11.3 12); 22.64 
2.ff_ecaning, pressing, and repairing......... RES \ ®@ el aoe 2 ti ee 3.19 
38 MEICOBUS, COUSGTSy ~ ........-...-- 1.7 2. 01 1.3 . 57 1.16 1, 023 64.7 2.7) 3.11 
L.Mmmmpetticoats, Wool. ................- . 02 . 03 Ol ; .02 1. 53 i8 1.1 17+ 2& 
2. Smmmpetticoats, Silk.......... se 1 . 48 S| .38 3.97 165 10. 4 12; 4.63 
SO eS ee ee 1.6 2.75 | 1.3 2.15 1.69} 1,288) 81.5 2.0; 3.38 
3.8 ee SS ee ee 4 .23 Ae .18 . 55 204] 12.9 37 ‘2 
3. prset covers amd camisoles.......| 2.0 1.42 }1.5 -]} 1.10 71 870 | 55.0 3.6) 2.57 
3, bm binations, cotton............. 1.2 1.31 1.0 1.02 1. 07 539 34.1 3.6 | 3.84 
Mom binations, silk... ... ae | .04 . 07 . 03 . 06 1.74 28 i1.8| 24 4.16 
mion suits, cottom............... | 1.2 1.32 i) 1.03 1,12 600; 38.0 3.1; 3.47 
\ on suits, Woel................- om iia 15 1 Sr} 2. 27 45 2.8 2.38); 56.19 
3 limmettion siits, silk. ..........2...-. | .002} .O1 . 001 01 4, 42 2 1 1.5/| 6.63 
2 eg 8S FA eae eee + 3.2 1.00 | 2.5 -78 31 989 | 62.6 5.1 1.59 
Be 2 ere es | .04 06 03 .05 | 1.33 23} 1.8] 25] 38.38 
a 8 Se ee ' .02 04 02 - 03 1, 538 15 9 2.5 3.75 
Oe a a oe . ‘eo . 30 62 23 1. 01 136 8.6 3.4 3. 47 
OS 8 eae eee se . 02 .O1 . 02 2. 42 9 .6 1.4 3.49 
L a a | 2.0 1.18 | 1.6 92 . 58 793 | 50.2 4.1 2.36 
1,4 tee te BOS Oe | .02 . 03 . 02 . 02 1, 28 20 1.8 2.0 2. 49 
, A Ee . Ol . 02 Ol .O1 1. 41 10 .6 2.1 2. 97 
. ghtdresses, cotton........... Seng 1.83 | 1.2 1. 43 1. 21 936 | 59.2 2.6 3.10 
1 pitdresees, SEK... 2... ......6-0- . 004 . 02 . 008 . 02 4, 88 7 4 1.0 4. 88 
A yemas, COLLGM...........-....-- 1 .09 . 04 07 1.70 50 3.2 1.6 2. 80 
ok SS ee eee . 001 . OO1 . 0005: . 001 2. 25 1 2 1.0 2.2 
cee 8 eo .2 . 38 Pe . 30 2. 28 217 13.7 1.2 2. 76 
a Ee ee 01 . O8 .O1 . 06 5, 28 18 1.1 1.3 6. 75 
A Sea . Ol . 04 . OL . 03 5.38 10 .6 1.1 5. 02 
bekings, cottom................. 8.0 3.38 | 6.3 2. 63 .42| 1,411! 89.2 9.0 3.7! 
bekings, wool..................- .04 . 03 . 03 . 02 .73 26 1.6 2.3 1. 67 
pekings Gili 2... 2.22.4 -25-e- 2.8 3.34 |} 2.2 2. 60 1. 20 891 | 56.4 4.9 5.93 
Se. See eee 2.7 14.98 | 2.1 11. 67 5.54} 1,548] 97.9 2.8] 15.30 
ee RY. 1.2 4.88 | .9 3.80 | 4.04} 1,079| 68.2] 1.8} 7.15 
l ee See. ty eee. ee ee Loni 9s... 2.73 
; |  , Mee ee aaa eS 1.1 .10 9 . 08 09 83 | 5.2] 21.6; 1.89 
lL a, . a ae ea . 20 44 .16 1. 42 182 11.5 1.2 1.77 
L sand gaiters................. 1 . 24 1 .19 1.84 160} 10.1 1.3 2. 36 
i * Se © PR ey 9 . 81 7 . 63 . 90 843} 53.3] 1.7 1. 51 
l, Seo . ERS 004 01 . 008 . 01 1. 84 | 6 4 1.0 1.84 
L, bves and mittens, kid .......... 9 1. 57 PY | 1, 22 1. 82 | 855 | 54.1 1.6 2. 90 
bves and mittens, cotton ....... -3 .18 .2 .14 71 | 279} 17.6 1.4 1.01 
bves and mittems, wool......... 1 .10 ps . 08 80 | 159 |} 10.1 1.3 1.02 
bves and mittems, silk.......... .4 ma 2 27 98 | 329; 2.8] 1.7) 165 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORK iIv¢ Qua» 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Continued. aia 


Female children 15 years of age and over (1,581 families)—Concluded. 



















































































All families. Families purcha 
Aver- Ave 
Aver- age Aver-| Num- age 
Article age | Aver- | num-} Aver-|°)), | berof| Per | num. Aver 
‘ num-| age |berof| age | 38° | fami- | cent | ber.) ax 
ber of | cost | arti- | cost or lies | ofall | art Cost 
articles| per cles per ani pur- | fami-| cl per 
per |family.| per | person. ele chas- | lies. per /ami- 
family. per- * | ing. fan ly. 
| Son. ly 
i} SS ~ 
I OE ay: SE es Sar 4 $0. 22 3 $0.17 | $0.58 243 | 15.4 2 $1.44 Kimon 
Collar and cuff sets............... 3 . 26 2 . 20 91 257 | 16.3 18] 1.69 Kimon 
Saber ahah apo <dames 0 oo =e <n 3 -17 2 13 - 62 259 | 16.4 17] 16 Stockin 
AES SS IES. SRE ER LR Ag To he Pe niesseces 426} 26.9).......| 15% Stockin 
Handkerchiefs. ..................- 8.5 1.25 | 6.6 97 15] 1,164] 73.6) 11.5) 16 Stockin 
Sop a aE 05 .13 | .04 10 | 2.72 4.6) 11] oe Shoes, | 
bison tbar axes deenes sos} one 4 - 08 3 07 .21 307} 19.4] 2.) 8 Shoes, | 
AA iid BASE ERS SRS SO 2 ‘ore is t, .S . 54 214] 13.5} 1.4 7 Shoe re 
Hairpins, fancy combs, orna- Shoe st 
ments, nets, CUC.................|..-..0-- 7. fo omeane ae 1,175 | 74.3 ).... 7 House | 
Sanitary supplies................-/.......- ge Be A Mec’ 257 | 16.3)/.... 148 Spats a 
nS cabarets « ioawa>ys ab cae 2 . 52 2 40 2.09 324] 20.5 12) 25) Rubbe: 
re ree 03 - 08 . 02 06 2. 82 42 2.7) 1.1] 3.9 Arctics 
, purses, ete. ........... 5 .75 | .4 58 | 1.57 571 |- 36.1) 1 9 | Gloves 
Watches and jewelry < egy ome Pye Se bat ot ie ES ye ST 359 | 22.7 |. 12. 3x Gloves 
 , Sag Sareea ee 1 03 04 02 55 39] 2.5) 1.16 Gloves 
kL BE eS pi WR pd Rr aed 260} 16.4 /.... 9 05 a 
—_ pansiatiadeal Collars 
J Ca RE PS CER pam ye at ts 96.59 |....... sssageee 7 ae ae Collar 
| eS... 
“oeen mae Eihibo 
Han 
Female dependents (509 families). =. 
— ~- Belts - 
Die h Shee 0s Sonido dn blind oo) hb 0.4 | $1.64 [0.3 | $1.61 | $3.78 165 | 32.4 | 1.3| $5.06 — 
ia Nain oh Gibb de Bhcceee> die a | - 06 1 - 06 . 83 24 4.7 15 | 125 Sanita 
Caps beads soeccndedsiecccsescocssess - 01 «OL | .01 -Ol | 161 4 .8 | LO} 1.61 Umbri 
BO, COUROM.00 <0 00600085525 -- 4000 OL | .15 | .OL | .14 | 12.33 6} 1.2] 1.0) 1233 oom 
Buits, Wool..........-.-2.--.220 -l | 1.37 | .1) | 1.35 | 21.18 32] 63) 1.0) 2.4 Hand! 
Skirts, cotton..................-.- 1 -2% | «1 -24 | 2.18 4/ 86/ 13) 29 Watet 
GREED, WOE. 6.0... inane... 1 -79 | «1 «77 | 6,25 60) 11.8) 11 6.67 Other 
Skirts, — oe ee re - 02 . 16 . 02 - 16 6. 97 12 24); 1.0 6.97 
Waists and blouses, cotton........| .6 -74 -6 .73 1, 26 140] 27.5; 2.1; 271 
Waists and blouses, wool. ........ . 004 . 02 . 004 . 02 4. 50 2 4) 10) 450 
. Waists and blouses, silk.......... 2 -64 | .2 -63 | 3.97 5} 1.0; 1.5) 58 — 
-3 1,01 3 -99 2. 92 @%/] 183/ #%1.9; 550 
; wl 97 | «1 95 | 10.75 4i{ 81] 11) 1266 
? 43 - 65 «5 -64 | 11,84 25 |. 49 11 | 13.2% 
-7 1,18 aa 1. 16 1, 64 156 | 30.6 2.3 3. 6 
: -8 - 40 8 . 39 - 51 130 | 25.5 3.0 1, 55 
: - 03 - 43 - 03 -42 | 14.66 15 2.9 1.0) 14.66 
: | 2. 40 «1 2.35 | 21.79 55 | 10.8 1.0} 22.18 
. 004 - 05 . 004 -04 | 11,50 2 -4 10) 1a 
. 03 li | .083 -ll | 3.59 16] 3.1] 1.0; 38 
- 04 - 21 . 04 -21 5, 37 19 3.7 1 | 5.65 
- OL . 57 -O1 -56 | 58.00 5 1.0 1.0} 550 
—rer eB j lostaes 6Be Clos cekhe 32 | 2. 30 
- 4 43 4 . 42 1.18 115 22.6 1. ( 1. 91 
-l -10 Ps -10 2. 03 19 3.7 1.4 2.78 
- OL - 05 -O1 - 05 3. 35 6 1.2 1.2) 3.9 
3 - 55 2 . 54 2.17 110; 21.6 1.2 2 
1 03 -l - 03 - 56 12 2.4 2.5} 14l 
3 -17 3 -17 . 64 61; 12.0 2. 1, 45 
By -10 «1 10 1, 02 19 3.7 2.7, 27 
- 004 Ol . 004 -O1 2. 65 1 os 2. 0 5,30 
-4 - 48 -4 47 1, 33 84) 16.5 2.2; 2% 
ol 25 l 25 2. 92 21 4.1 2.1 6.11 
on 41 au - 41 . 55 139 27.3 2. ‘ 1,51 ‘ 
-l ell 1 -ll 1,72 16 3.1 2. 3, 65 
. 004 -004 | .004 -004 | 1.00 1 .2 2. ( 2. 00 
: 1 -10 | .1 .10 76 2} 49) 27 208 
5 36 | .5 . 36 . 66 110} 21.6) 25 16 
. 04 . 06 . 04 . 06 1, 48 10 2.0 2.0 291 
5 . 64 5 - 63 1, 25 128 | 25.1 20; 4% 
? ib sedbeesusentoevoes . 002 . 002 . 002 . 002 .98 1) on 1. 0 9 
e 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY THE AVERAGE WORKING- 
MAN’S FAMILY IN ONE YEAR—Concluded. 


Female dependents (509 families)—Concluded. 
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Kimonos, cotton 

Kimonos, Woo! 

Stockings, cotton 

Stockings, WOO 

Stockings, silk 

Shoes, high 

Shoes, low 

Shoe repairing 

CD Gah ss 6S 6etseccscow ss 
Beit S66 058 cose sc cecscce 
Spats and gaiters 

BE Geacca cheieswocebiocsscetins 
OE . ane ee Balt os 35S > 5 em 
Gloves and mittens, kid 

Gloves and mittens, cotton 


All families. 


“| 








Gloves and mittens, wool 
Gloves and mittens, silk 


PO Sk irave ose eccce cs 

Sl au baeiiincksonep ess cacps a. 

Ci coltamtabessettescehesecs 

Hairpins, fancy combs, orna- 
ments, nets, ete 

Sanitary supplies 

Srl nae niwinc 05a 

EE OE Pa ee en 

Handbags, purses, etc 

Watches and jewelry 

Other clothing 
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Wholesale Prices of Certain Food Commodities at Anchorage, Alaska, 


N VIEW of the exaggerated reports as to the prices of supplia 

| in Alaska, the mine inspector of the Territory publishes i) |), 

report for 1921 the wholesale cost in warehouse at Anchorac: 

of some principal commodities. This list, which is given below, w.. 

furnished by the Alaskan Engineering Commission on November 2) 
1921. 


Wholesale prices of principal commodities in warehouse at Anchorage, Alaska, \\ 


1921. 
Apples evaporated, 25-pound box....................2.2------2e- eee eee eee. $3.15 
Apples, canned, case of 6 No. 10 cans............. cece eee eee ee ee eee eee. 3 4) 
Apricots, evaporated, 6-pound box. 1.222... 5... oc cee cece cc ceeeee.. 7.) 
Apricots, canned, case of 6 No. 10 cans. ............... 222 eee eee eee ee ee eee. 1, 95 
Baking powder, pound.....................---+-- COE Re ae a 38 
Beans, lims, two 50-pound sacks: ..... 2... 2. cece ccc cee eee ee cceen. 8 10 
Beans, navy (small white), two 50-pound sacks.................2.-2.2-2-2...... 9 
Beef, corned, case of 12 No. 2 cans. ... 22... cee cee cee cece eeeee 7.00 
I, BES Lo dlc obo dw vic Sliven sn shin ccdcdonccccbccchsces.. 05 
Beets, canned, case of 6 No. 10 cans... 2.2.22 ee cee ce ee eee elec eee 3. 40 
Berries: 
Blackberries, case of 24 No. 2 cans........-........-2eceee eee e cece cesses. 4, 90 
Cranberries, case of 6 No. 10 cans. ........... 2... cece ee eee ee eee eeee. 7.05 
Loganberries, case of 24 No. 2 cans............-22.ccccee cece eee ceeeeee. 7.0 
Raspberries, case of 24 No. 2 cans..............-2.----ee eee eee ee eee eeee. 7.40 
Strawberries, case of 24 No. 2 cans. .......... 22.22 eee ee eee eee eee eee. 6.50 
Butter (in brine), 50-pound keg.......... Ses hGdne baceseecciiahamsacs>.- 24.7% 
Cabbage, canned, case of 6 No. 10 cams. ................-222-2-----2--eeee- 2. 75 
Sy a ere ees eee Sadak per ekevesvsswsewe tl VE de a. 2 
i sc din bette ceewwetedGessweesewseucecwecrcccccce sss . 40 
ue UPON UO, PN, Bok. 2b tebe ccccnccacccceccceces. 9. 
eee ee 2.75 
Flour, hard wheat, bale of two 49-pound sacks...................-.-.-.----. 5. 00 
Flour, soft wheat, bale of two 49-pound sacks..................-.....---.. 2. 480 
Bem, CUNO, GTi WGRGS, POUR 6o ons ois aise ic con ccc teste esse es acswcsvecescs. 40 
Meats: 
Beef, fresh frozen, full quarters only, pound.....................-.---.. 17 
Mutton, fresh frozen, halved Ss CE ob pdeoonduawssw asad sis ac.... 18 
Pork, fresh frozen, halves only, pound........................-..-.-.---. 20 
Oil, Wesson, case of 12 medium-size cans. ..................-.------------- §, 30 
Peaches, evaporated, 25-pound box. . .................-2222 22 cece eee ee eee: 4. 50 
Peaches, canned, case of 24 No. 24 cans................22220-2--- eee eee eee. 6. 50 
TI ons 5 herwcls wnesaccenccchsesccccsmerensscc--- 4, 50 
Pears, canned, case of 24 No. 24 cans..... aiid agin hin Gh dads Whew sides... 6. 0 
ee Ee 03 
Te ha on bk ae ale wae dpc ted tics cacdsccemesdaccs--- 7. 40 
Soap, thoy a eee Pr er eee 13, 0 
ES 3. Fully cic edn cacdupbcnbweddccccbiccesosse-- 5. 0 
Soups, Campbell’s, case of 48 No.-1 cans.................-220---- cece eee eeee- . 0 
Sugar, brown, per hundredweight....................-...20---eeeeeeeeeee eee: 8. 59 
Sugar, granulated (white cane), per hundredweight..................-.-----. 9. 0 





Prices of Principal Commodities in Japan, 1912 to 1920. 


REPORT issued by the Japanese Department of Finance’ 

A gives (pp. 174, 175) the average prices of the principal com- 

modities in use in Japan for the years 1912 to 1920. ‘The 

prices prevailing in the last half of 1920 show a sharp decline in most 

cases from the prices in effect the first half of 1920 when the cost of 
living reached its highest point. 





1Japan. Department of Finance. The twenty-first financial and economic annual of Japa, |\*!. 
Tokyo [1922). 
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Rice. . 
Barley 
Rye... 
Wheat 
Beans, 
Beans, 
Salt... 
Soy . -- 
Sugar, 
Sake. . 
Tea... 
Beef... 
Eggs.. 
Milk... 
Cotton 
Yarn, ¢ 
Silk, ra 
Hemp. 
Cloth, ' 
Shirtin 
Kaiki, 
Cedar s 
Pig iro 
Petrole 
Coal . . 
Firewo 
Charco 
Seed oi 
Paper | 
Dried s 
Oil cak 
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Commodity. | Unit. i912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 
| 
| Yeu. | Yen. Yen. | Yen. 

BUS. crc dcebbccndececccdeccessbcccscosece | Koku....... 20. 23 20.97 | 15.35 | 12.28 
ee SSE RL” TRE See SRT) ae Lie < 0644... | 838) 7.92) 6.25 4.65 
BOE, . . swcdebe bes pasucsecerssin dueccasbeess Lo bebe ee 12.59} 11.93 | 8. 34 | 7. 55 
WR... covdwerrcncececesccscdocccccccccsfecces Besece- 11.31; 11.76] 10.84] 11.44 
Settin, GENE Eis + a Saws s ccbb be op dhece eck becctobaes See ods 10. 93 12.11 | 11, 23 | 8. 98 
Sees CUE AsGid so dada side whens Jsesnccb ches Vid ee 14.68; 15.91; 16.10} 1213 
OO... dieu aed aa hb Metelns 60085006. cde odo rbburtatiined GPskcces) 4. 54 4. 84 4. 86 | 4. 66 
Ct Sec de enn est sees debs cb aeedcacbovasteias _ ee |} 25.48 2.08; 2587; 2613 
Sugar, tek Bids snc l boc paebcannet® bo 100 kin...... | 20. 97 20. 33 20. 69 | 21. 46 
PL, ,lde ced eb hows ba deeb Sab dtlides Kcleubes ee |} 48.12 51. 92 46.18} 43.17 
OD. 5 day ote aes hide 4 <n bbbican dba cs 6deas 100 kin...... | 47.94 46. 08 46.69 | 48.88 
SE. wes Gubd ebdehe occthih ss tenes dedeas abetbed GB ciw oe | 30.08 29. 03 29. 55 28. 52 
a ee ae er Pores Te eey ee ___ ae | 2. 57 2. 78 2. 76 2. 50 
ee ee ee ee _ eee 36 . 33 oan 31 
es Se Be aa ae 100 kin......| 34.17 34. 93 30. 65 27. 61 
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10. 94 
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9. 01 
1.31 
5, 67 
16. 48 
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72. 02 
. 38 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN JAPAN, 1912 TO 1920, 








AVERAGE PRICES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN JAPAN, 1912 TO 1920. 


[Yen at par=43.9 cents; koku= 4.96005 bu.; kwan= 8.26733 lbs. (avoir.); kin= 1.32277 lbs. (avoir.); shé= 
1.58722 qts.; tan=about 35 ft. in length; kama= 40 yds.; one j6 Mino contains 48 sheets, Hanshi, 20 
sheets; Shime= 100 j0.; soku= 10 j6; bu= 1.431665 lines (line is usually ¥, in.)]. 








6 Per ton. 
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45, 54 50. 07 
16, 22 18. 48 
27.17 33. 23 
23.16 | 26.90 
22.07 | 27.74 
31.93 | 38. 36 
7. 09 | 8. 08 
44.10; 54.78 
37. 75 | 50. 58 
86.27 | 113. 82 
94.27 | 126. 67 
70. 45 87. 40 
5. 97 | 6. 03 
56 | 77 
83. 21 92.14 
176. 02 183. 79 
|2, 041. 71 {2,611.90 
110, 23 207. 94 
1.35 1. 49 
24. 70 21. 68 
11. 07 13. OS 
17. 33 24, 08 
80 . 94 
11. 40 10. 02 
i, 44 28. 21 
.70 . 99 
3. 09 3. 84 
97.77 98. 87 | 
aan 1. 30 
8. 91 12. 08 
5, 69 8. 72 
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The following tables show the average prices and the index numbers 
of principal commodities in the chief markets of the country, 1912 to 


1916 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN JAPAN, 1912 TO 192. 
[1912= 100. ] 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Changes in Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1922. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics during the past summer has 
T collected information concerning the union scale of wages 
and hours of labor in the principal time-work trades in the 
leading industrial centers of the United States, and a full compilation 
of the material is now in progress. 

An abridged compilation has been made for certain trades and 

cities, and the rates and hours of labor as of May 15, 1922, are brought 
into comparison in the following table with like figures for preceding 
years back to 1913. 
' The union-wage-scale figures here published represent the minimum 
wage of union members employed in the trades stated, but these 
figures do not always represent the maximum wage that was paid, 
as in some instances part or even all of the organized workers in the 
trades received more than the scale. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1922, and 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have been 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been received. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 


‘occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possibly 


made also by different unions. The figures are the highest and lowest 


- contractual terms in the city. 





1 A briefsummary of the changes from 1907 to 1921 is givenin the MONTHLY LABOR REviIEw for December, 


' 1921. The average money rate per hour for each trade, all cities combined, as of May, 1921, and May, 1920, 
' is published in the May, 1922, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED CITIES AND OCCUPATIONS, 1913 TO 1922—Concluded. 
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96 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 19} 3 
to 1922. 


OMPARATIVE figures of average earnings per hour, average 
C full-time hours per week, and average full-time earnings pe, 
week are presented in this article for employees in the principal 
occupations of the boot and shoe industry in the United States fop 
the years 1913, 1914, 1916, 1918, 1920, arid 1922. Index numbers 
(percentages) based on these averages with 1913 taken as the base 
or 100 per cent are also presented for all occupations for which |9)3 
data are available. 

The figures for 1922, including 47,361 employees, are drawn [rom 
a survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 104 represent: tiye 
factories located in 13 States, namely, Massachusetts, New ) ork 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, New Hampshire, Maine, Lllinois, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Michigan, Minnesota, and Virginia. ‘I'\iese 
States contain 98 per cent of the wage earners in this industry in 
the United States. The figures for other years are drawn from prior 

ublications of the bureau. Data were not collected by the bureau 
or the years 1915, 1917, 1919, and 1921. 

The data for all years covered were taken by agents of the bureau 
directly from the pay-roll records of the establishments. ‘The 
number of establishments furnishing data has varied from year to 
year: 88 establishments were covered in 1913, the initial year of the 
table; in 1918, 143 establishments furnished data. The 1922 data 
were drawn from the January pay rolls of 2 factories, from the March 

ay rolls of 11 factories, from the April pay rolls of 40 factories, 
rom the May pay rolls of 43 factories, and from the June pay ro!!s of 
8 factories. The mass of the data, therefore, is as of April and May. 

In the year ending December 31, 1921, the days of operation of 
101 of the 104 establishments range from 174 to 308 days. The 
average was 282 days. One establishment was in operation a very 
few days in 1921. Two establishments resumed work January |, 
1922, after being closed all of 1921. 

The difference between the chiiy. days of peanton (282) and 
a possible full time of 313 days was due to the following conditions: 
Eight establishments did not operate any Saturday of the year, 
5 did not operate some Saturdays, such loss of time ranging from 
5 to 38 days; 34 establishments were closed by lack of orders from 
5 to 93 days; 31 establishments were closed for inventory from | to 
20 days; 6 establishments were closed by strikes from 12 to 39 days; 
and all were closed for holidays from 3 to 17 days. 

Between April 1, 1920, and the date of the survey wage changes 
were reported as follows: One establishment gave an increase of 1|2} 
per cent and later made a reduction of 10 per cent; 5 establishments 
made an increase of 20 per cent and later a reduction of 224 pet 
cent; 4 establishments gave an increase of 10 per cent and a later 
reduction of 10 per cent; 46 establishments made no increase during 
the period but made reductions ranging from 5 to JO per cent; 48 
cntatlighshinita reported no change in wage rates within the period. 
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; AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
“ EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION, 1913 TO 1922. 
= | | 
126 | | . Index numbers. 
"o Aver: | = 
7 Aver-| age 
er /Num-| Num-/ age | ~* S Aver- 
al ber of | ber of full- pf a oy Aver-| age 
p Department and occupation. Year. jestab-| em- | time | SBS | carn. | fel | age | full- 
{i ir | lish- | ploy- | hours — ings | time | ©@!2-| time 
‘ \ments.| ees. | per * u = hours! (28S | earn- 
ETS | week, | 70Ur- | pe ours! per | ings 
: . week. Pek hour.) per 
ase | wees. | Week. 
313 — a — — 
Cutting department. 
om Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand: 
ive Matt. neglect ctv cticudsdoocecsctin 1913 71 | 1,987 | 54.5 |$0.351 |$19.05 | 100] 100 100 
‘VG 1914 75} 1,812] 54.0] .366 | 19.66 99} 104 103 
rk 1916 113 | 2,355 | 53.9] .375| 20.12] 99] 107 106 
.? 1918 114 | 2,319 52. 0 484 | 25.06 95 138 132 
JIS, 1920 91 | 2,050} 47.8 831 | 40. 29 88 | 236 2i1 
ese 1922 84} 1,915 | 48.3 787 | 38. 11 89 | 224 200 
_ S| ES SN: SRE eee 1922 2 9| 48.0] .612 | 29,02 ]......]......}...00. 
in Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, machine: 
: MGI6 . ce kinwewosces cwccvccevcccusesec 1913 33 549 55. 3 323 | 17.77 100 100 100 
lor 1914 40 642 | 55.3 325 | 17.93 | 100] 101 101 
all 1916 67 | 1,059 54.9 331 | 18. 07 99 102 102 
1918 66 | 1, 202 52. 2 444 | 23. 04 94 137 130 
1920 56 942 48.9 821 | 37.94 88 250 214 
1922 48 867 49, 2 . 647 | 31.99 &9 200 180 
‘au Gas chwitncdcncetscodocsans 1920 10 7 SS) owe § BBs cotetdenddnnti- 
‘he 1922 yr Se Stet RE Sy peee metre Heeen 
‘j Cutters, trimmings, hand: 
to WE cabinet dndcbesbts cocideccesbeubs 1920 87 S84 48. 0 Oe 5 SSF bocce nhed nenailscces 
1922 79 747 48, 2 $b § 5 eee See ee 
the AES ss civn ct, ccaaccdcessns 1920 11 38| 50.1} .283| 13.98 |......|......1...... 
ata 1922 7 42 48. 0 fe 4 ee ee ae 
Cutters, trimmings, machine: 
rch SE aed gf Tk RS ge eee 1920 37 ST Gal 140 ft B.D L.....keccotelssccss 
1922 30 SB tae 5b Sf eater ere wiley 
les, | Ee ee 1920 12 66 | 50.7 CG ke eee “oe 
: of 1922 7 eh, Me set Ue Weisvedsaattelsscées 
Skivers, upper: 
ay. PE Rasbhh dca cndengtoedts<0e --| 1913 32| 134] 54.5] .299/ 16.23} 100] 100] 100 
‘ 1914 29 116 | 54.4 299 | 16.13 | 100} 100 99 
of 1916 32 124 54. 6 311 | 16.93 100 104 104 
‘he 1918 23 96 50. 9 423 | 21.55 93 141 133 
1920 29 87 48.1 601 | 28, 58 88 193 176 
ery 1922 31 77 47.6 595 | 28. 48 87 199 182 
: Fenntiicccenc cp diccioce ivccepdediine 1913 67 439 | 54.6 209 | 11.38] 100] 100 100 
l, 1914 77 | 446! 54.1| .209/11.30| 99] 100] 99 
1916 113 591 54.0] .209 | 11. 26 99 100 Og 
1918 121 697 51.7 . 267 | 14.73 95 128 129 
ind 1920 105} 611 | 48.7] .439| 21.47] 89/ 208] 189 
1922 94 539 48. 6 . 430 | 20, 84 89 206 183 
ns Cutters, linings, hand: 
ar EE) ee Speen epee 1920 58 233 47.8 ee | Be Se be ccscchteeaeeieusia 
ae 1922 66 229 i See Se & 5 a ee ere 
om Cutters, linings, machine: 
Ms iekinn nt Abe seb vw dbbasedds cbc 1920 48 111 Pe fb S 5 ee eee ere 
om 1922 42 SR 7m ft eee pee pete 
to SS eee See ee 1922 2 2 Bee E ct 8 Bes Ge fonncdca Tore Tee 
Vs: Sole leather department. 
Cutters, outsole: 
res MGibastlscch BMadee ccébdcoepdockin< 1913 42 196 | 55.4] .303 | 16.69 100 | 100 100 
ge 1914 47 225} 55.0] .302 | 16. 64 99 100 100 
124 1916 64] 345] 54.7] .307/16.74] 99] 101] 100 
3 1918 76 416; 52.1 - 405 | 21.02 94 134 126 
nts 1920 60| 331| 48.4] .718|34.79| 87) 236] 208 
of 1922 52 264 48.5 |} .706 | 34.09 88 | 233 204 
pe Cutters, insole: 
ter BE ic ck din dacctbdes cbandbb< 1920 40, 184 48,4 ~ .& % 2 ee eee eee 
. 1922 43 193 48. 3 ~ we > @ eeees Pepe fer a 
ing Rounders, outsole or insole: 
48 ME, Saleen desde cho coddbeccodbcue<h San 73 161 GS i Bee b BBE heccsdolocssccleccces 
1922 76 6 | 46.9 1 .. 068 | 27.46 Lcccccltsesasi...... 
od. FUR snecepdiedsle eos sccaéecteel, Gane s Be GOL oG8h | BRED hiccdccleescccleceses 
1922 4 SF SRST «SSBF BAGS hivcctclsciscclosecca 
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IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION, 1913 TO 1922 Continued EAR 
IN i 
| | =—— 
A Index nul 
ver- 
Num- | Num- 7 Aver-| age ae 
ber of | ber of| ASP | age | full- |Aver-| 90 \ve 
Department and occupation. Year. jestab-| em- | tio | carn- | time | age |)" 
lish- | ploy-| yours | 485 | earn- | full- fone 
ments.) ees. er |,per | ings | time ~_— 
ean 8 hour. | per |hours) '" 
° week. | per pe 
week 1ou;r 
| k 
Sole leather department—Concluded. geet 
Fitt 17 

Channelers, outsole or insole: s . 

RS ad RS AP. 1913 75| 196 | 55.4 190.333 $18.42] 100] 100| jy Lining 
1914 77 213 55.2 | .331 | 18. 24 100 99 | ) Ma 
1916 107 255 | 55.0] .340] 18.69 99} 102/ im Fel 

1918 122] 268] 52.5] .430| 22.42] 95) i209) |» 

1920 108 240; 48.8) .699 | 34.23 838] 200) ie 

1922 89] 198] 49.3] .649132.02] 89) 195) j> 

Sediia,. 6... Li gh 4h 1922 4 S| 50.0] .421 | 21.04]......)... 

Cutters, top and heel lifts, machine: | 

a. hy bits Vita ted oe dad asoeee 1920 47 232} 49.0; .513 | 24.95 )}......}_.. Closers: 
1922 43] 364] 48.5) .5374 25.99 )......)... Ma 

Heel builders, hand: Fer 

PHndebacecd cine andes Hoh bu. 1920 15 58 | 50.1] .568 | 28.44)..._.. aN 
1922 15 4u 50. 4 ~ i) *. ee ee 

Pe AS Oe ee ee 1920 8 | 4.8] .415 | 19.40]......)... 
1922 9 34 48.0; .420 | 20.4 |......].... 

Heel builders, machine: 

Bb ahs. eet h ab bong b beh coop aeeses 1920, 37 90) 49.2] .470 | 23.19 }|......).... Top sti 
sos 33] 119] 48.9] .497 | 2420)......).... i Mal 
ee ST ee eee 1920 16 90; 47.3) .407 | 19.38 |......)..... a 
1922; 17] 214) 483] .411 | 19.85 ]......)...- Fer 
Fitting or stitching department. | 
| 
bisa ty linings or u s: 
ep reeset ® “5 obbp ss cp owed 1920 12 19; 48.1 424 | 20.5 i... ...I.... 
1922 11 14} 49.4] .411 | 20.36]...... ae 
er BEE ete oer we 1920 91/ 281) 48.0] .394)19.02]...... es... oe Binders 
1922 90] 426] 48.6] .369| 17.87].. ... iises sal Mal 
Cementers and doublers, hand and | Fer 
e: | 
PE NEE eae ae Ne 1920; 14] | 47.5| .463 | 21.78]......)..........., J Button 
2022; 8} 2] 48.2] .528| 25.45 ]...... oe ee Mal 
Ee ee ee 1920 1071 1,133] 48.6] .357/]17.29]...... a. : Fer 
1922 89 913 | 48.5 ee & > See ae pe” 
Folders, hand: 
RE RS Fe a ee 1922 | 5 23} 48.54 .793 | 37.24)......).... 
ERS go OE IR ae ee ae 1920 — 48 379 | 47.8 433 | 21.09 ]...... oes 
1922 56 471 | 48.1 i * | a. ae via 

Folders, machine Button 
RR RE ER TE ae ye 1922! 3 7! 46.6] .570 | 26.33 ]...... a ae Mal 
SRE BC) a Fee 1920 | 74 300 | 48,9] .405 | 19.78 ]......).... iia 

1922 71} 355) 48.7] .391 | 19.024...... iat... Fen 

Perforators: 
Sh ee Bae 1920 | 16 2) 48.5] .S17 | 24.44]....../.... 

1922 | 28 GO| 4.0] .482 | 36.66 9...2..)....../...... 
Ey ee eS oe 1920 82 218 , 48.2] .435 | 5 eet ae 
1922 84 422; 48.3] .444/ 21.43 ]....../...... . 
Tip stitchers Eyelete 
Bins ob vegehde dese wbscesoedsoqegen 1922 6 10| 47.5] .546 | 26.49]......)..... ral Mal 
RO ELSE RSS ee 1913 79 337 | 54.7] .219) 11.94) 100) 100 | ; 
1914 &3 348 | 54,2 219 | 11. 87 99 100 4 en 
1916 124 442 | 54.0] .231 | 12.45 99; 105 14 
1918 125} 437| 51.81 .288 14.86) 95 | 132 { y 
1920 106 355 | 48.7] .448 | 21.77 89 | 204 1X2 —_ 
1922, 92| 362/ 486] .424| 20.68; 89/ 191 12 Mal 
Closers or seamers: 
Scoetbi'ede Sd wb cep decvecdssoseee 1920 10 19 47.6 Sees MUS ewe... 

1922 8 12; 48.2) .487 | 22.88 |...... 

ee ee Shampsceheweact = 5 = | 43.8 - _t \ ae’ Soe 

; 402.17. .370 | 18.23 |....../...... 
Seam rubbers: | Fen 
SENORS edecvdsededes Died 60's Uieed aon 1920 - | rp oo oe J ae 
1922 : . * 48 ee eer wlwewrere 
ES Ve SS eee ae 1920 69 t 157 49. 1 308 15. 21 eee er welwewereer 
1922 49 9 | 48.5) .302 | 14.79 |......).........-+ 
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— | 





| Index numbers. 

| Aver- 

| Num-| Num-| 4¥er- | Aver- os a 

ber of | ber of | 28° | 98@ | full- Aver- 
full- | earn- 





Aver- 
Aver-| age 


















































Department and occupation. Year. jestab-} em- | time | ings | ime Bee | age | full- 
lish- | Ploy- | hours| per | St" full- | oarn-| time 
4 |ments. ees. per | hour. ings sree ings | earn- 
week. | per | hours! per | ings 
week.| per |} . 
a |week.| 20ur-) per 
| week. 
Fitting or stitching department—Contd. 
1”) Lining makers: 
" Male... cccccccccccccacccccccctcteese 1922 4 $| 46.5 |$0.571 $25.29 |.....-|------)------ 
11 PAMING. cocccendaakiat cash esen tinder 1913 80 854 | 54.6/ .190 | 10.38 100 100 100 
199 . i914 S4 852 | 54.1] .189 | 10.21 99 99 98 
183 1916 126 | 1,004 | 53.9/| .198 10.69 99 | 104 103 
174 1918 132 }1,138 | 51.5] .241 | 12.35 94 | 127 119 
1920 112} 1,149 | 48.6); .380 | 18.40 89 | 199 177 
1922 | 97 | 1,055 | 48.8 362 | 17.71 ag | 191 171 
Closers-on: 
Male... cccosecaccddaccccontsccecesess 1922 3 3} 49.3] .752 | 36.71 |.....-}------------ 
PORIGED aoc vcinc ce sdcddcscdboeccoccase 1913 74 349! 54.4) .194 | 10.53] 100) 100 100 
1914 77 347 | 53.9] .193 10.42 99 99 99 
1916 | 83 360 | 53.6 | .204 | 10.95 99 | 105 104 
1918 90 351 | 52.0| .237 | 12.28 9 | 122 117 
1920 17 133; 49.4| .363 17.94); 91] 185 170 
1922 35 129; 50.2} .394/19.88| 92] 203| 189 
Top stitehers: | 
MOIR. boos dbscocctdcdsasoeddcoocodaiés 1920 16 57 | 48.0 639 kg eer | 
1922; 19 64| 48.1 | .657 59 |...... Date Bint 
FOREN odie 6 nc5dsddes Web evsodetbs 1913 82 11,070) 54.6 210 | 11.47 | 100} 100} 100 
1914 8 11,076 | 54.2 212 418 99 101 100 
1916 128 | 1, 427 | 54.0 220 87 99 | 105; 103 
1918 135 | 1,364 | 51.6 285 57 95 | 136] 127 
1920 112} 1,187 | 48.5 451 | 21.94 89 | 213 191 
1922 100} 1,195 | 48.8, .433 | 21.16 89 | 206| 184 
Binders: 
9 ih: pueey eee b eeerreprer ere 1922 5 16| 48.5) .683 | 32.92 |...... eve ee 
FOUND onc oc s dn cdsccdecdesesccodedis 1920 36 141 | 50.3 ASE | 9B. OB |... -<ac]-nssaeg-- 00 
1922 49 257 | 49.3 AGE | FB. 75 \.cccccleoceecs|-ssece 
Buttonhole makers: 
Male... 2.2... -.eee eee er ererececeee 1922 4 4 50.5 | .305 | 19.45 |....-.|-0---0|----00 
Femalle.......ccccccccccccsccecccess | 1913 74 517. 54.7. +.194/| 10.60; 100| 100 L00 
| 1914 80 506 «453.9, ~.198 | 10.70 99 | 102 101 
1916 | 113) 466) 53.8 .217 | 11.65 98 112 110 
| 1918 g2! 140 52.2; .262|) 13.62, 95) 135) 128 
| 1920 46 | 70 49.3} .397} 19.48 | 90, 22 Ls4 
| 1922 47 83 49.6/| .369 18.20 91 190 172 
Button fasteners: 
"a eg ewes 4 8 51.8! .392 20.26)...... ee Gem 
| 1922 4 5. 53.3| .316/| 16.81 |......]------|------ 
PORNO on din ccc ccnctnccccdeccccwesee | 1913 72 232 «54.8 .199 10.95| 100} 100 100 
| 1914 66 198  53.7| .197| 10.57} 98} 99 97 
1916 04; 195 53.8| .211 11.32] 98| 106) 103 
1918 64 102 52.7) .230 12.06) 96] 116 110 
1920 33 44 48.4/| .388 18.56) 88} 1% 169 
r 1922 M4 76 49.2| .338 16.51) 90] 170) Isl 
Eyeleters: 
Mio os Sin oo 4 cid nso co ceseccscsebae 1920 | 31 75 48.4) .585 28.08 |.....-|---.--|----- 
1922 | 31 73 48.3 | 514 | 24. O4 |... cafeceene--ccee 
" FORD, Blk 00 5 cb badd ce déer rece wecee| 1918 | 92] 223 51.7] .268| 13.64]......]------|------ 
10 1920 | 92] 232 48.7] .443| 21.61]......]........--.. 
(4 1922 | 71 160 49.2) .415 | 20.26)...... 
1 Vampers 
173 MwA Bit... ctswcdeccwsccese acee-| 2913 | 66 554. «#54.8 | .320/ 17.47] 100] 100 100 
. 1914 65 534 54.6 312 | 17.04] 100 98 98 
1916 82 624 54.6] .333 18.14} 100| 104 104 
1918 83 573 51.5 | .442 | 22.73 94 | 138 120 
1920 55 400 | 47.9| .704 | 33.85 87 | 219 194 
1922 52 357 | 47.8]| .628 30.09 87 | 196 172 
PO didn 0 6 cb odd ce dbdoococseone 1913 7$ 1, 072 54,7 . 246 13 45 100 100 1 0 
1914 85 11,116) 54.1] .243/ 13.14] 99) 99 98 
1916 121 | 1,383 | 53.9] .254 | 13.66 99 103 102 
1918 132 | 1,477 | 51.7| .312) 16.11 95 27 120 
1920 111 | 1,313 48.8 | .512 | 25.09 89 | 206 187 
1922 98} 1,142) 49.0! .480 | 23.54 90) 195 175 
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100 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. ' 
AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL.) iyp VER 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY AT AR 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION, 1913 TO 1922—Con))\\j¢q INT 
| — 
Index num 
Aver- | 
Aver- — 
Aver-| age 
Num-|Num-| age . 
ber of | ber of| full- | 28° a re SF! Aver-| age 
Departmert and occupation. Year. |estab-| em- | time | C@7™- | time f i. age = {ull. n 
lish- | ploy- | hours rey tour time earn- time 
ments.) ees. wok ‘hour. | per | hours ings arn. 
at week.| per nb g 
| week. our per 
| eek, 
_ memes we sada “a — - 
Fitting or stitching department—Concld. | Las 
Barrers: side las 
: NP ee ee ae 1922 5 6| 50.0 $0.472 |$23.17 |...... - Mal 
: SERVERS RR ae Os 1920 69| 138] 485! .393| 19.21 )......|.... ' 
% 1922 64 et aT] J. 17.88 I...... os 
if Tongue stitchers: | 
4 | ES ee eee 1922 1 1| 44.0/ .965 | 42.46 ]......)..... 
Ma SE es ee ee 1920 69| 194] 48.8) .350] 16.95]...... 
13 1922 63 205} 48.7| .362| 17.75 |...... = Bed ms 
" Fancy stitchers: Mal 
sy | SR ae Pe aA eee oe 1922 8 18 48.3 8) 4 ite 
q IES SaaS eee eae 24 Se ee 1920 43 179 | 47.7 re 2 eee 
ite 1922 75 764 48. 6 - 444 | 21. 54 |......).... 
: Backstay stitchers: 
be Ps.) Jeo adult otba> cies oda wetek'a 1922 4 9 46.7 tee | 26.08 |.....- 
! Bab che cndckboddotddcsecustetis 1913 78 389} 54.7) .195| 10.62} 100) 100 Wy Hand-1 
1914 82} 432] 54.3] .197] 10.68) 99) 101 Mal 
1916 125 575 54.0 213 | 11. 47 99; 109 ig 
1918 124 560 51.9 . 261 | 13.49 9; 13 1 
1920 98 428 48.7 - 471 | 20: 52 RO | 214 
1922 83 402 48.8 378 | 18.47 89; 194 
Table workers: | 
ch lc admekieetchibwirceed cts 1922 3 ti aes wee F 96.91 f...... Turn Ja 
A eT eee Ge Be er 1920 47 332 47.3 seen La fe b..-..!.- Mal 
1922 86 797 48.7 | .285 | 13.85 |..... 
Lacers: 
ES Re a ee ee 1920 9 14} 48.1 | .452]| 21.48 
1922 8 12 47.8 | .325 | 14.39 /}......)... 
Se ae ee. ie 1920 86 193 | 48.5 | .350} 16.94)....../..... 
1922 71 142 ue t cae oa. 00 -22s,..1--- Turn la 
Lasting department. Mal 
Last pickers or sorters: Turn s¢ 
BN cob Sab os ent hath en sb Upt ccee cute 1920 7 271 | 48.3) .458 | 22.05]......).... Mal 
1922 81} 238| 48.8| .426| 20.78)......)... 
ES ae eee ee 1922 1 3} 48.0) .260| 12.91 |......).... 
Assemblers, for pulling over machine: — 
PI a ain bona cdehasebondtiveecwst 1913 54 597 | 55.4) .272) 15.01} 100; 106 10 Tack pi 
1914 64 708 55.3 - 279 | 15. 37 100 103 10 Mal 
1916 97} 801/ 55.0} .201/16.02| 99) 107. 1 
1918 102 726 | 52.6: .398 | 20.85 95 146 | Tack pr 
1920 88 691 48. 6 . 642 | 31.49 SS 235 2 Mal 
1922 70 593 49.0 | .567 | 27.94 &8 OR 18] : 
Ba agcccdche thi coddannesdbekee 1920 23 77 | 48.5) .500 | 24.20) ..... |. Fer 
1922 15 58 | 49.0| .434/ 21.3597...... ... 
Pullers-over, hand: 
Men cinS Soccdebbctbcosbivvedstosts 1913 52 937 | 55.3] .333 | 18.37]; 100); 100 1 
1914 49| 749| 54.9] .350/19.21| 99) 105) 105 Goodye 
1916 46} 543| 54.8] .347/ 18.99) 99) 104) 10 Ma 
1918 35 344 51.7] .478 | 24. 62 93 144 134 
1920 25 211 47.0 803 | 38.17 85 | 241 208 
1922 16 97 | 46.7] .813 | 38.29 84} 244 208 
Pullers-over, machine: 
ES ER ACIS Sone eedupetes 1913 60 421 | 55.4] .351 | 19.42 100 | 100 1th - 
1914 71 443 | 55.51} .356 | 19. 66 100; 101; Tl Welt be 
1916 116 | 640) 55.0] .377| 20.70; 99) 07) IN Ma 
1918 124 612 | 52.6 | .512 | 26.77 95 146 138 B 
1920 101 | 552) 488] .837/ 41.08] 88 | 238) 22 ottor 
1922 91} 554/ 489] .732/ 36.06) 88} 20) I Ma 
Side lasters, hand: , 
Male.......scccccsssessssssceeeeee-| 1913 | 20] 224| 54.2] .303]1640| 100} 100) 1 MR. Fe 
1914 20| 237) 54.0] .308] 16.59 | 100] 102| 10 Sole ce 
1916 40] 358 | 54.1] .325/17.57| 100} 107 Wi Ma 
1918 43 394 | 51.9 | .440 | 22.74 96} 145 139 ; 
1920 42} 445 | 48.2] .706| 35.35 | 89] 234) 2 Fei 
1922 31 362 | 47.8) .614 | 29.28 88! 203 179 Sole las 
Ma 
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ULL-TIME 


1913 TO 1922—Continued. 





Department and occupation. 





Lasting department—Concluded. 


Side lasters, machine: 
Male 


Bed machine operators: 
Male 


Male..... Fac ekbummed oh cackess.6 haa 


i 


MGMieads 606065 dousee co PPOwcckctcbss 


Bottoming department. 


Goodyear welters: 


Male 


_ =< OP Sa are 


Sole layers, hand: 


PRMORaRnades Be ddcs cb Secccedccdes 


a meas 





ime es, Fe Mewar ws OFC 





Num- 
ber of 
Year. | estab- 
lish- 
ments. 
1913 16 
1914 16 
1916 45 
1918 57 
1920 51 
1922 56 
1913 65 
1914 70 
1916 93 
1918 104 
1920 93 
1922 86 
1913 41 
1914 41 
1916 66 
1918 59 
1920 30 
1922 27 
1913 28 
1914 31 
1916 42 
1918 35 
1920 33 
1922 30 
1920 10 
1922 7 
1916 29 
1918 25 
1920 30 
1922 25 
1920 39 
1922 38 | 
1920 70 
1922 62 
1920 7 
1922 5 
1913 70 
1914 74 
1916 89 
1918 93 
1920 80 
1922 74 
1920 70 
1922 63 
1920 69 
1922 69 
1922 1 
1920 70 
1922 68 
1920 20 
1922 8 
1920 17 
1922 7 


a aan Ae 
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Num- 
ber of | 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


oe 


155 
167 
291 
292 
322 


peed fem fee fe fh fell 
ay, = 2 
SBS 


472 


467 | 


415 
375 


156 
107 


131 
125 
134 
143 
10 
43 








my 


ful i. 
time 
hours 
per 
week. 


56. 1 
54. 3 


2 be Sst 


He ee Or oro or 
Sooo ow 


— 
—— 


5 Ah ABA 
= Or 


= OF 
PNAS 
ue oO & © 


a 
 - 
— 


a me & OTC 
SP NN SSoe 
© =e « * ee A 


= ee a 
PSS He 
oco 


55. 


55. 
48. 
48, 


48. 
48. 


48. 
48. 
48. 


an OD em OwW Od w 


~— 


48. 
48. 


50. 3 
49. 4 


3 @ 





47.1 




















* 
Aver- 
Aver-| age 
| age full- 
earn- time 
= earn- 
| Pp ings 
wear. per 
week. 
80. 823 $18. 25 | 
. 343 | 1 8. 54 
. 339 | 18. 53 
468 | 24. 35 
. 776 j 37. 68 
. 620 | 30. 79 
| 
. 330 | 18. 21 
.o21 | 17.68 
349 | 19:13 
. 500 | 25.98 
.791 | 38.61 
.668 | 32.78 
.a)7 | 19.72 
348 | 19. 25 
. 361 19. 82 
-479 | 25. 22 
- 895 | 39. 06 
. 735 | 36.38 
.310 | 17.00 | 
324 | 17. 56 
. 365 | 29. 07 } 
- 453 | 24. 34 | 
. 889 | 42. 49 
.732 | 35. 76 
796 | 37.35 
639 | 30. 5 
.442 | 24.09 
5”) | 26. 75 
.940 | 46. 26 
. 801 | 40.14 
472 | 22.53 
.471 | 22.58 
451 | 21.88 | 
. 399 | 19.68 | 
. 349 | 16. 84 | 
299 | 14.57 
. 501 7.60 
. 503 | 27.68 
- 520 | 28. 50 | 
. §20 | 32. 29 | 
.978 | 47.81 
"889 43.30 | 
} 
091 | 28,85 | 
.531 | 25.98 
570 | 27.29 | 
-500 | 24.45 | 
.615 | 29.52 | 
. 428 | 20. 85 | 
.408 | 20.11 
. 339 | 16.33 
. 343 | 17.41 
. 595 | 28.39 
.619 | 29.15 








Index numbers. 
———_— - 

, ver- 
on Aver-| age 
fap. | age | full- 
time earn: | time 
hours) '@8S | earn- 
per per ings 
week. hour.) per 

| week. 

100 100 100 

97 106 102 

98 105 102 

93 145 134 

87 239 207 

RR 192 169 

100 100 109 

109 97 97 

100 106 | 105 

94 152 143 

Rg 239 212 

89 202 189 

100 100 109 

100 97 98 

100 101 101 

96 134 128 

RR 223 198 

89 206 184 

100 109 109 

99 105 103 

100] 118/ 118 

GR 146 | 143 

RB 24 259 

88 | 236 210 
a ea SR RETA 

| 

100 10) 100 

100 10) 100 

99 104 103 

95 124 117 

8S 194 173 

88 177 157 

| 
| . 
| 
» ARR, eet 
| 
7 |neeeee lene eee 
LSaséalecdste 
when: 
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® 
Num- 
ber of 
Department and occupation. Year. —_ 
1 - 
ments. 
Bottoming department—C ontinued. 
Sole layers, machine: 
Sa ee ee 1920 77 
1922 79 
SL) hlns5dcatapibebaehe ond poate 1922 1 
Rough rounders 
ethan s binhctnah Ons ooewpebe’ 1913 69 
1914 73 
1916 91 
1918 97 
1920 82 
1922 75 
Py votde. cc dathbatiha anwe.»ed0e<ene 1922 1 
Channel openers and channel closers: 
ins ah catien-«aediaitne k Gals «tito tha 1920 84 
1922 77 
I itn s octeneavaitge <cdaponbd 1920 17 
1922 14 
Goodyear stitchers: 
pS ee See ae bhp oo usGeene 1913 70 
1914 74 
1916 97 
1918 105 
1920 86 
1922 77 
Female.......... a ae eee 1922 1 
McKay sewers: 
Ms «bbe << dutiha G00 0 aha o24-4ch He 1913 32 
1914 39 
1916 61 
1918 62 
1920 45 
1922 39 
Stitch separators: 
ice tivaced+bustehieheserseeehahhe 1920 63 
1922 45 
ID sik nc: emertihds dito: ditties atemellly 1922 4 
Levelers: 
BL ois ooe.n 36d atte Sika oo dndt ceded 1913 75 
1920 94 
1922 96 
CO Se ee Pe eee ee 1922 2 
Heelers, leather: 
| sahibabbowéiléns< $cieelb 1913 72 
1914 4 
1916 130 
1918 137 
1920 1li 
. 1922 98 
Heelers, wood: 
Se ee BG ab Side no4s8 ebb 1918 18 
1920 33 
1922 27 
Heel trimmers or shavers: 
(ps ae Mids - 9. eae oianawe 1913 81 
1914 85 
1916 121 
1918 128 
1920 103 
1922 94 
Heel breasters: 
Myo acid) ddcghbebubtinadnetibbos ad 1913 75 
1914 82 
1916 111 
1918 113 
1920 100 
1922 80 
PA. cnceds dh Rib dcoitbecsichdibs 1922 1 
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Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Bri’ BSRReZ BE 


ef 


B kEES 


i be to 
3eS5 


138 


5S 


ESS WSs . 


$e 
vo 


SRSSSN F2E F 




















STRY 
inued, 
. Index num); 
. Aver- 
pinoy Aver- age ~ 
full- | 282 | full- |Aver- 4 ...|\%° 
time | ~~” BBO | age | f ill 
hours | 4288 | earn- | full- | oor n-| tim 
per per | ings | time) ino. |. 
week, | 2our.| per | hours} ©'> cari 
’ week. | per 7" | 
week,| “0Ur.| per 
YW COK, 
48.4 |$0.718 |$34. 39 |......)...... 
48. 6 ome | Bice Io... ied 
50. 0 é |) 
55.2 | .497 | 27.37 100 10 1” 
55.1 | .503 | 27.64] 100| 101 | j9; 
54.9] .491] 26.89] 99; 99) 
52. 4 .- 593 | 31.99 95 119 117 
48.7 -938 | 45. 68 88 187 167 
48.7 | .818 | 40.00 88} 165) 14% 
50.0| .514] 25.71 |......]..... 
49.0 SEE BE Enoncosl......|...... 
49. 2 ee Ee a ae oe 
49.8 ~ 9 2 8 | eo] ee RS 
50. 0 SEL AET Eiwtiseclece.- 
55.2; .399 | 21.96; 100] 100 1M) 
55. 1 410 | 22. 57 100 103 8 
54.8 - 437 23. 87 99 110 104 
52.4 527 | 27. 47 95 132 125 
48. 6 - 822 | 40. 07 88 205 182 
48. 6 755 | 36. 67 88 190 167 
50. 0 oR Bb EP feccccel..... 
55.6 -319 | 17.70 100 10 0 
55. 7 338 | 18.77 100 106 16 
55. 2 - 349 | 19. 51 7] 109 110 
52.9 - 449 | 23. 56 95 141} 133 
49. 4 712 | 35. 53 89 223 201 
50. 2 - 659 | 33.38 90 207 1x9 
49.0} .6563 | 27.16 }......]..... 
48. 7 Jb * 2 ao 
47.8 ~< 9 3° | = ae 
55.21 .304 16. 74} 100] 100! iW 
48.9 | .654 | 32.09 89} 214] 192 
49.0 - 580 | 28. 43 89 191 170 
Bee Fe f ) ae a eee 
55.3 | .424 | 23.32] 100; 100 1” 
55. 3 - 402 | 22.18 100 95 95 
55.0 | .430 | 23. 59 99} 101 101 
52.8 | .502 | 26.37 95 | 118 113 
48.7 | .832 | 40.73 88 | 196 175 
48.9 | .759 } 37.15 88} 179; 159 
oe | a Bee 
47.4 F ft ® De eee 
47.91 .706 | 33.54 /......]...... 
55.4 | .448 | 24.74} 100; 100) 1% 
55.2} .433 | 23.88] 100} 97) 
54.9] .449 | 24.55 99; 100) 
52.6] .535 | 27.99 95} 119) 18 
48.8] .897 | 44. 26 88} 199; 179 
48.9] .853 | 38.04 88 190 | 14 
55.4 | .313 | 17.27} 100} 100, 1 
55.3 | .303 | 16.71 | 100 97; «(9 
54.8] .319 4 17.50 99 | 102 101 
52.9] .412 | 21.70 95} 132; 1% 
48.8] .725 | 35.38 88 | 230 205 
49.2) .587 | 29.05 89} 188) 168 
562.51 .208 } 15.64 I....../).....- 
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VERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION, 1913 TO 1922—Continued. 
























































Index numbers. 
Aver-| 4 cop. | A¥ef | —_———— 
Num-|Num-| age | ’ oa faL. — Aver: 
ber of | ber of| full- | pee | ee ones |Aver-| age 
Department and occupation. Year. jestab-} em- | time | (5 | carn. | fei. | 98¢ | full- 
lish- | ploy- | hours ad earn | full jearn-| time 
ments.) ees. per hoe me time ings] earne 
week. ur. wart hours per | ings 
— ow 8 hour. Ban & 
Rottoming department—Concluded. 
Edge trimmers: : 
Male. ; UesltDnéadeedduedessdbs<tehs 1913 81 838 | 55.4 |$0.410 |$22.66| 100] 100 100 
1914 85 RR6 55.1 400 | 22.01 99 98 97 
1916 129 1, 081 54.9 423 | 23.16 99 103 102 
1918 138 1,015 52.5 545 | 28. 44 95 133 126 
1920 112 828 48. 7 908 | 44.19 RR 220 195 
1922 100 789 418.9 764 | 37.36 R&S 186 165 
Sluggers: 
"Afale a dea beak bob ddl de nWK ac «sh emi 1920 79 153 | 49.2 ha >. ge Ne Ree ee 
1922 68 96 49, 2 ak 3 See ee eee 
I Tata h, et Ce Lotte «opin dhbne 1922 1 2 50.0 Se i ttt a in kie 
Finishing department, 
Buffers: a) 
SE en iF ee Be eae ee ae 1913 72 358 | 55.3 .318 | 17.52 100 100 100 
1914 8] 396 55. 3 -309 | 17.05 100 97 97 
1916 129 535 54.9 .327 | 17.92 99 103 102 
1918 129 476} 52.7 | .424 | 22.20 95 | 133 127 
1920 111 449 48.8 . 729 | 35. 69 8 228 204 
1922 98 408 49. 0 .630 | 30. 95 89 198 | 177 
SS TS EEO Sie Se Se ae ae 1922 2 2 48.8 206 | 23. GS I.....- - 
Edge setters: 
SS: a eee es. Cee ee ae 1913 77 826} 55.3 | .411 | 22.70' 100] 100 100 
1914 86 872 55. 2 - 410 | 22. 54 100 100 99 
1916 131 966 54. 9 - 414 | 22.62 99 101 190 
1918 138 924 52. 7 . 525 | 27. 57 95 128 121 
1920 112 845 48. 7 - S881 | 42.84 RS 212 189 
1922 99 779 48. 9 757 | 37.02 &8 184 163 
Heel scourers: 
NS ee aera —_ 1913 78 364 55. 4 .314 | 17.35 100 100 100 
1914 S4 372 55. 3 310 | 17.10 100 a9 99 
1916 125 5041 55.0] .346 | 18.94 99 110 109 
1918 129 470 52. 7 438 | 22. 92 95 139 132 
1920 108 451 48.7 732 5. 38 g8 23 104 
1922 97 421 48. 9 607 | 29.79 88 193 17 
Heel burnishers: 
Male..... ee FSA ee ——— 75 2380 | 55.5 317 | 17.54 | 100] 100 100 
1914 | S4 283 55.5 322 | 17. 86 100 102 102 
1916 127 367 55. 2 325 | 17. 84 99 103 102 
1918 128 325 52.8 433 | 22.66 95 137 129 
1920 109 304 48.7 710 |} 34.50 RS 229 197 
1922 92 300 | 48.9 584 | 28.75 R88 184 164 
Brushers: 
ee eee gneubde sc 1920 86 2003, 4B.45 2416) BOO lh. Sacocds <ccealscceds 
1922 80 298 48.9 . ¢ £8 9 eee Bee ages 
ae on Oe Se SY ee a 1920 17 1. 464--. 26 416. 62 |......1....-. os 
1922 10 24 50. 5 gg 6g SS Se es 
Shoe cleaners: 
ee ee 1920 34 109 48. 1 488 | co Ce a 
1922 36 150 49. 0  _ > 8 1 eRe. toe) ee 
SG a ee ee 1920 23| 175| 48.8| .337| 16.09|......\...... a te 
1922 33 193 48.1 PET at GT tno cant cone cc he " 
last pullers: 
a bina ae Aas 1920 97 266 48.9 Sf 4° | 2 a SR eee 
1922 88 233 49. 0 » 468 1 22, FH te... LL ibsilie 
SOS eee oy eee eee 1922 1 1 48. 0 . 187 3 aaa ee e 
ae Py ees ee a 1913 73 | 1,110] 55.3] .282 | 15.54) 100} 100 100 
1914 80 | 1,204 55. 3 . 279 | 15. 38 100 99 99 
1916 124 | 1,652 | 54.9} .291 | 15.99 99; 103 103 
1918 125 |} 1,387 | 52.3] .403 | 21.08 95 143 136 
1920 9S 1, 106 48.3 683 | 33.18 87 244 214 
1922 90 970 | 48.6 577 | 28.12 88 | 205 181 
he a ctensewnsesee 1913 13 110 | 54.6 158 | 8.56} 100] 100 100 
1914 18 107 §2.1 175 9. 06 95 lll 106 
1916 15 144 53. 1 188 9. 93 97 119 | 116 
1918 31 211 | 53.3 232 | 12.25 98 | 147 143 
1920 37 296 49.8 403 | 20. 07 91 255 234 
1922 | 35 228 49.3 396 | 19. 51 90 251 282 
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Index n 
Aver- Aver- 
Num-} Num-] age age |Aver Avel 
ber of | ber of} full- | O6° | full YEP) Aver-| ag 
Derartment and occupation. Year. | estab-| em- | time Ings | time at j-| age 
lish- | ploy- | hours ~ earn | time | &2! 
ments.) ees. per © ings h in 
week.| hour. per Ours) ‘per | im 
week. per hour 
week. 
Finishing department—Concluded. 
Repairers (not cobblers): 
SilasodelncsnBineb ens dines ocabadike 1920 57 169 | 481 |$0.510 - Se 
1922 49 126 | 48.3] .462 P22 Cl 
te MA ESE Ee GN 8 1920 87 711 47.7 - 394 | 18.69 |...... ec es, 
1922 79 668 | 482] .37711818 |......!... [he 
Dressers: i 7 
ee SoS See ee & 1920 ll 16; 47.6 | .391 | 18.47 |......! 
1922 14 18 | 48.6 .395 | 19.04 |...._.|. 
ET eee eee ee 1920 78 253 | 485] .360] 17.81 ]...... ee ae 
1922 73 288 | 49.0; .339 | 17.35 |....../.. 
Sock liners: 
Maipasadbecasestavies cabcbackd 1920 14 48.8 | .381 | 18.70 ]......].. 
1922 il 21 48.5; .378 | 18.25 }......]... 
RR US Ae ee 1920 95 321 48.7} .375 | 18.13 }......}... 
1922 99 279 | 49.0] .355 | 17.36 |......}... 
Lacers: 
RE ERS Ree 1920 y 11 48.5 - 444 | 20.70 |......).. 
1922 4 7} 47.9] .281 | 13.71 ]...... 
PRED Co cocks ncetedints seed cebtbe 1920 89 304 48.7 | .325 | 15.64 j......]... 
1922 81 235 48.9} .304} 14.81 |......]... 
Packers: 
Ee a Pee ee. Fe 1920 38 96} 49.2) .472 } 24.02 }......]... 
1922 17 43} 50.0| .477 | 23.75 |......]... 
SE SS ee ee 1920 100 en See) veee t bes80 f......)......1...... 
1922 90 397 | 482] .351 | 16.97 |......].. 
All depariments. 
Other employees: 
pS I Re 1914 91 |20,887 | 55.0] .224 | 12.29 |......).... 
1916 135 |24,010 | 55.0] .243 | 13.35 |......]... 
1918 143 |23,324 | 52.7] .327 | 17.17 |......|... 
1920 117 |10, 445 | - 48.7 518 | 25.22 |......]..-. 
1922 104 |10,027 | 49.0] .461 | 22.58 ]......|._. 
I Fo code Sbve seh Me ticde dati. 1914 89 |12,347 | 54.0] .168|] 9.05]......|... 
1916 134 |14, 851 53.8} 179] 9.62 }......}.... 
1918 142 |16,007 | 51.8} .226 | 11.67 j......)_.. 
1920 116 | 6,964 | 486] .361 | 17.73 |......].... 
1922 101 | 5,082 | 48.8 334 | 16.39 |......]... 








‘Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cotton Manufacturing Industry in 
the Southern States, 1907 to 1922.! 


SURVEY of wages and hours of labor was made in representi- 
A tive cotton mills of the South by special agents of the Bureai 
of Labor Statistics in the early part of 1922. Data wer 
obtained from the records of 58 mills and covered 29,759 employees. 
Of the 58 mills, 6 were in Alabama, 9 in Georgia, 21 in North Carolina, 
19 in South Carolina, and 3 in Virginia. Of the 29,759 employees, 
4,799 were in Alabama, 5,845 ia Gpaigia, 7,371 in North Carolina, 
9,158 in South Carolina, and 2,586 in Virginia. In 43 mills, the data 
were drawn from pay rolls of May, 1922; for 14 mills, the data are 4 
of April; and for 1 mill, as of June. 


d hours of labor in cotton mills in Massachusetts was p)!)lished 
EVIEW. 





1A similar statement as to wages 
in the May, 1922, MonTHLY LABOR 
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From the data collected, a table has been made showing average 
earnings per hour, average full time hours per week, and average 
yl] time earnings per week, for each of the principal occupations 
and for a group of “other employees” which includes all occupations 
not presented separately. 

The averages for 1922 are shown in the following table, in com- 
parison with like figures for preceding years taken from bulletins of 
the bureau, which, for some occupations, were available for certain 
years back-as far as 1907. Wage data are not available for 1915, 
1917, 1919, and 1921. 

Paralleling the averages, the table shows index numbers for full 
time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full time earnings per 
week, in which 1913 is taken as the base, or 100, so far as 1913 data 
are available. 

The high point of wages was reached in 1920. Up to the time of 
the survey, the 58 mills reported reductions ranging from 234 per 
cent to 50 per cent, with an average for all mills of 38 per cent, as 
compared with the peak of 1920. 

During the year ending December 31, 1921, these 58 mills were in 
operation an average of 284 days. The causes of the average 81 
days of idleness were reported as follows: Lack of orders, 11 days; 
holidays and vavations, 8 days; strikes, 7 days; shortage of power, 2 
days; repairs, etc., 1 day; Sundays, 52. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1907 TO 1922. 



























































Alabama. 
Index numbers 
: Aver- for average— 
Num-| Num- con Aver-| age a 
ber of | ber of | full- ~~ — | Full- 
Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time | ©” me | Full-| x. 
lish- | ploy- | hours | 185 | &©D- | time Earn-| time 
ments.| ees. | per | ,P@% | 85 | hours| 8S | carn- 
week hour. | per per per | ings 
| ; | Week. | Wook hour.| per 
— | Week. 
— Picker tenders: | 
pC ngtgns Be AE Bete 9 | 1920 6 S4 58.9 '$0.312 |$18.38 |...... Pee: & 
1922 6 et) MED pUEE BRLOE Licccnkbecca<plecnene 
i Card tenders and strippers: 
| ES a ee BOA Bt 1907 3 13 66.0 . 093 6.14 107 &8 94 
1913 7 21 61.9 . 106 6. 56 100 100 100 
1914 8 23 60. 1 112 6. 73 97 106 103 
1916 x 29 60. 6 119 7. 24 98 112 110 
1918 8 26 60. 3 . 196 | 11.79 97 185 180 
Lae 1920 6} 110] 585] .323/1890| 95] 305| 28 
all 1922 6 113 56. 0 . 209 | 11.70 90 197 178 
a Card grinders: 
ere SINS Jc dakacedeh comoccdens pee 1920 6 7 1\ S02) .408 | 98.20 |......]......]...... 
|} 1922 6 25 55. 6 EEE | WOe UE lescverksccdcelscusva 
eS, Drawing frame tenders: 
na PD aidéwccccebcscnccdoccces 1907 3 15 66. 0 . 069 4. 55 108 79 86 
’ 1913 6 30 61.0 . O87 5. 31 100 100 100 
eS, 1914 5 49 60. 2 . 094 5. 64 99 108 106 
1916 5 56 60. 2 .101 6.10 99 116 115 
na, 1918 4 15] 60.3 | .163] 9.81 99 | 187 185 
ta 1920 4 27 57. 2 . 279 | 15.96 94 321 301 
1922 4 32 54. 4 .179 9. 74 8&9 206 183 
as Female....... eccececes eeencodveceae 1907 3 30 66. 0 . 067 4. 42 110 79 87 
1913 6 30 60. 0 - OR5 5.10 100 100 100 
1914 4 26 60. 0 . 069 4.11 100 81 81 
i 1916 6 51 60. 0 . 086 5.18 100 101 102 
1918 6 61 59. 8 144 8. 61 100 169 169 
hed 1920 5 65} 59.0} .253/ 14.93} 98] 298] 293 
1922 5 69 56. 3 . 162 9,12 94 191 179 
[585] 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON-MANUFACTURING INDUs?Ryqy gf 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, .1907 TO 1922—Continued. . AGE! 


Alabama—C ontinued. 









































ri amex number 
Aver-| ,_. ver- OF average 
Num-| Num- age = = Poe i — = 
ber of | ber of} full- . B time | ‘ 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time | foo. | parn-| Full! Full. C 
lish- | ploy- | hours | ‘8° | Ot" | time |72"' Lime 
ments.| ees. per oer 8S | hours| |" ‘bY | Carn 
week. | eek. | per | Por | ings 
| week. | woek. ho. per 
| W PRK, 
i 
Slubber tenders m fixer 
MEO ik £3 do oiieic - 4.00 do wesns dab 94+ <0 1916 8 76 | 60.2 |$0.148 | $8.91 }........... "vale 
1918 8 70} 59.4} .212/ 12.67 |......].... ——— 
1920 6 70 58.9 425 | 25.08 &..... 
1922 6 59 5€.1 - 276 | 15,48 }...... 
Speeder tenders 
ES See ee 1907 3 42 66. 0 . 092 6. 07 108 7 78 
1913 6 57 61.2 128 7.83 100 10 1") 
1914 5 56 | 60.0) .137] 819} 98) 107 | iG Mivenvers: 
1916 6} 160|/ 60.0] .147/] 879} 98] 115) | Vale. 
1918 6 112 | 60.0 204 | 12. 26 98} 159 an 
1920 5 132 58.8 400 | 23.52 96 ‘ 
1922 6 136 55. 6 253 | 14.07 91 ! y 
ES ids ~ ddh jo oddswcrteeeiddsi> 1907 3 37 | 66.0 103 | 6.804 107 4 ) 
1913 7 77 | 61.7 122 |[ 7.53 100 1 10¥ 
1914 8 103 60. 2 123; 7.42 gs 1 my) 
1916 8| 137] 60.1] .139] 837} 97] iA) Wy Female 
1918 8 123} 60.1 177 | 10. 66 97 | 14: ” aa 
1920 6 118 58.7 331 | 19.43 95 27 ; 
1922 6 89 55. 6 230 | 12.79 %) 1 7 
Spinners, frame: 
) EPA ARLES QUE eae 1907 3 11 66. 0 072 =? 
1922 3 41 56.5 174 ' ( 
PRRREES... cccccccccecccnsccccccevetes 1907 3 361 | 66.0] .073 | 4.82] 107 7 ‘ rimmers | 
a 7 = os? : = 5.99} 100] | f Female 
Ss . . 098 5. 91 97 1 4 
1916 8 587 60. 1 105 6. 29 97 10 105 
1918 8 501 59. 0 .- 169 | 10.00 95 17 
1920 6 510 57.5 . 293 | 16. 85 93 302 9 
— 1922 6 505 55. 7 -179 | 9.97 90 185 l 
ers: 
aa dnidb op eclipse socosec 1916 8} 324] 60.2] .131} 6.42]...... her emp 
1918 8} 282] 588] .189] 11.11 |...... Male 
1920 6 320 58. 6 356 | 20. 86 }...... ; ~ 
1922 6 302 55.7 ay So 
Spooler tenders: 
Female....... Pte inkcaeddediscons 1916 8 314 60. 0 . 098 og ESS Se 
1918 8| 280} 50.8] .144] 863 ]....../..... Femal 
1920 6 255 68.5 | .275 | 16.09 |......]..... 
1922 6 280 55.8] .178] 9.93 |...... 
Creelers or tiers-in: 
‘e DP bdasscteombons obama wake eo ont 1920 6 45 68.2] .267 | 15.84 ]...... 
1922 6 44 55.9 | .173 a 
W. tenders ‘ 
emale......... hob ce einiiac cb ental 1916 7 24 Gee be ED ME Bosc ceclece...)...... 
1918 7 31 60.1 BP a BBs OO locccccloces. 
1920 6 29 58.8 EEE eee 
1922 6 30 55. 8 eS SS a 
Slasher tenders: = 
ee Le a ae | Fl 3 11 66.0} .117 |] 7.72] 108 81; 8 icker ten 
iia | 367] 2] eot| in| sat) eo] os] 
- 141 8.4 os 9; Wh 
1916 7| 24| 60.1] .145] 869] 98| 101) % d tends 
a Z ~ et -) 12. 96 15 14 Male. 
° . 22. 40 212 | 4 
a F 1922 6 31 55.5 | .271 | 15.04 91 188 171 
Female......... pee aa Lemme occege gmk | Ee 7 30; 60.3] .123) 7.39]......]..... 
1918 7 30 60.2] .162) 9.76]......]..... 
oe “ _ vy . 294 | 16. s “>. a 
y ve > | i an d grin 
W g machine tenders: — 
i baede aaraaoh at bp Sslehonmea 1920 6 mee) Stee |. «4004 OO EB |... cu clace---|..... 
1922 6 20 | 55.3] .302] 16.70]......)......)...... 
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TIN AGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON-MANU FACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
2 THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1907 TO 1922—Continued. 
Alabama—Concluded. 
or | | Index numbers 
ie re Aver- for average— 
Aver- = dps 
~ Num-|Num-| age ae: fil — 
‘ull. ber ofj ber of) full- ort time | | Full- 
ine Occupation and sex. Year..|estab-| em- | time | So Oc | earn. | FUll-| warn-| tis 
- lish- | ploy- | hours | *™8° | "i | time grog kee 
- ments.| ees. | per mee INES | hours} MES | Carn= 
1g week, | our. | pet | per | Per | ings 
per week. | voek hour.| per 
ek, 4 week. 
— = a 2 ee 2 ee 
i 
oom fixers | 
Ee eae sandiasditeialienaenaacenadl 1907 3 82 | $66.0 |$0.160 |$10.56 1 107 90 97 
1913 7 137 | 61.7| .177{ 10.92] 100); 100 100 
1914 8 169 | 60.1] .188} 11.28 97 | 106 103 
oe 1916 8 179| 60.1 | .198] 11.85 97} 112 109 
; 1918 8 158 | 60.2] .284 | 17.11 98 | 160 157 
i 1920 6 166 | 57.4] .529 | 30.36 93 | 299 278 
WH) 1922 6 188 | 55.7] .363 | 20.22 90} 205 185 
il) "PTS. 
112 Male......- RE Ee ee ee ne 3 200 | 66.0 124; 8.18} 107 KO 93 
a 1913 7 343] 61.4] .144 8. 84 100 100 100 
y 1914 8 531 | 60.0] .146| 8.74 98} 101 99 
’ 1916 Ss 520} 60.0 . 160 9. 60 9% 111 109 
n) 1918 8 331 60. 0 . 235 | 14.10 98 163 160 
' 1920 6 305 | 57.4] .439 | 25.20 93 | 305 285 
” 1922 6 4261 55.8] .255 | 14.23 91 | 177 161 
I EB oceedenmnee iimainduiaedintd 1907 3 158} 66.0] .112] 7.39] 107 RR 94 
‘ 1913 7 3901 61.5} .128{ 7.87} 100] 100 100 
#9 1914 8 377 60. 3 132 7.98 98 103 101 
1916 8 347| 60.2] .146] 8.80 98} 114 112 
1918 8 471 | 60.2 190 | 11.42 9&8} 148 145 
1920 6 315 | 57.4 378 | 21.70 93 | 295 276 
1922 6 327} 55.8 231 | 12. 88 91} 180 164 
rimmers or inspectors: 
: PORN ch aes As cen ep shtmeehoannes 1907 2 25} 66.0 .076 | 5.02 106 76 | 80 
i” 1913 6 561 62.4| .100] 6.24] 100] 100! 100 
1914 8 701 60.0} .095] 5.68 96 95 91 
1916 8 68; 60.4| .096] 5.82 97 96 93 
. 1918 8 81| 60.2] .139] 8.36 96 | 139 134 
1920 6 721 58.1] .2391 13.89 93 | 239 22: 
1922 6 76) 55.6| .159] 8.84 89} 159 142 
her employees: 
Tet Be 5 a Ae 1914 812.377] 60.5| .114] 6.90]......]......]...... 
1916 8 | 2,181 | 60.4 “ \. , oe fan dial 
1918 8 | 1,863} 60.2 ORES £5, 0 Von cccckescccs eer 
1920 6 | 1,209] 57.4 ~ se) ae Spee ae 
1922 6| 1,501 | 56.0 ETSY Re ee BB iu 
eR A Oa dutch 1914 8 836} 60.1 0804 4.88 |......}.....- oe 
1916 g| 312] 60.3 080} 4.821/......]...-.. ert 
1918 8} 400] 58.5 | | ee ee SES. 
1920 6 592 | 56.3 ee, ccloracwelswesen 
1922 6 421 | 54.6 + @ 2) Ce Sees eee 
Georgia. 
| | | | 
B-. ‘icker tenders: | 
- taprnccrqelpebous drove qos ee | 1920 9| 114] 56.7 [$0346 $19.62 |.....- meer eo ee 
y 1922 9 ooo SE71 . 38) 11.86 |...... ae 
f. d tenders and strippers 
as nt dtinttocdchscdbonsiwovcéics ceil 1907 4 14} 64.5! .093| 6.00] 108 79 85 
on 1913 13 68} 60.0} .118| 7.08} 100] 100 100 
‘ 1914 13 79; 60.0 . 128 7. 68 100 108 108 
1916 12 102] 60.0) .134) & 05 100 114 114 
1918 12 73 60. 0 .191 | 11.45 100 162 162 
1920 9 132) 56.8} .359 | 20.39 95 | 304 288 
1922 i) 111} 56.2] .226) 12.70 94| 192| 179 
ard grinders: 
se pdebobbcwdssdoveseseus 1920 s 32 56.9 . ge *. , i see Leal 
1922 9 381 56.2| .327 | 18.38 }......]......|...... 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRy IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1907 TO 1922—Continued. : 
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Georgia—Continued. 
Aver- 
Num- | Num- _~J Aver-| 29 
ber of | ber of full- age | m- 
Occupation and sex. Year. lestab-| em- | time | °@/2- | time 
lish- | ploy- | hours —— yong 
iments.| ees. per ana on 
week. week. 
Drawing frame tenders: 
Mis 005 6tbd oc cobpondepdiebeccete di 1907 3 8 | 65.6 ($0.080 | $5. 25 
1913 13 86 | 60.0; .100] 6,00 
1914 12 90; 60.0) .106) 6.36 
1916 iL 101 60.0; .107]} 6.44 
1918 il 75 | 60.0) .164] 9.82 
1920 7 45| 56.3] .339) 19.09 
1922 9 64; 56.1] .200| 11.22 
Datae. ..<r0b odcingetecie eis...» ee ee 3 22} 63.8| .073| 4.66 
1913 9 62; 60.0) .107| 6.42 
1914 7 54) 60.0} .103 | 6.18 
1916 5 40; 60.0; .097| 5.88 
1918 5 48; 60.0) .143} 8 59 
1920 8 69 | 56.1 - 311 | 17.45 
1922 Ss 64 | 56.2) .189 | 10.62 
Slubber tenders: 
ale. ct eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeenee 1916 12 103 60. 0 . 153 9. 19 
1918 12 82} 60.0] .230); 13.81 
1920 9 92! 56.2] .490 | 27.48 
1922 i) 84) 56.1 .316 | 17.73 
Speeder tenders: 
pe a ee erry tie 1907 4 24] 64.8; .105! 6.80 
1913 12 167 | 60.0] .142/ 8&8 52 
1914 12 165 | 60.0] .152{ 9.12 
1916 12 211 60.0} .155}| 9.33 
1918 12 225 | 60.0] .229 | 13.73 
1920 8 205 | 56.8) .460 | 26.13 
1922 9 233 | 56.2] .293 | 16.47 
POs on dad ood iieseors Sipeodedesa 1907 4 30 | 63.8) .105| 6.70 
1913 12 130 | 60.0] .133) 7.98 
1914 12 122 | 60.0] .136) 8.16 
1916 9 119} 60.0] .152] 9.11 
1918 9 109 | 60.0} .197} 11.8 
1920 6 74) 56.6) .441 | 24.96 | 
1922 9 lil 56.5 | .263 | 14. 86 
Spinners, frame: 
9 Fem e eee eee ew eee See eee eee eee 1907 4 196 64. 3 . O87 5. 59 
1 1913 13| 788} 60.0] .104/| 6.24 
= 1914 13 787 | 60.0] .108/ 6.48 
# 1916 12 789 | 60.0] .114)| 6.87 
; 1918 12 739 | 59.8) .170) 10.14 
A 1920 9 679 | 54.6] .356 | 19.44 
. 1922 4 654} 55.8] .225 | 12.56 
Doffers: 
4 FB Bice cesccces Secadocedscosccoeesed 1916 12 497 | 60.0}| .124 . 44 
1918 12 385 | 59.7] .213 | 12.73 
1920 9 342 | 55.9] .437 . 43 
1922 9 353 | 56.0] .259 | 14.50 
Spooler tenders: 
F e eee eee CCH ee 1916 12 380 60. 0 . 105 | 6. 29 
1918 12 366 | 59.8] .154 9.21 
1920 9 311 | 55.5] .321 | 17.82 
1922 9 349 | 55.7] .194 10.81 
Creelers or tiers-in | 
FPOMEED. << iivinctcbdeicce Jkelec cccdee 1920 7 47 | 5.0) -.313 17.58 
1922 8 49) 56.2] .191 | 10.73 
Warper tenders: 
pS Pe Pee edocdacsibdnccdct ott 1920 4 13 | 56.2] .379 | 21.30 
1922 4 8| 55.6] .267 | 14.85 
Female.......... weeecemosece odeseed 1916 10 42} 60.0] .140| 837 
1918 10 40} 60.0] .184/| 1.04 
1920 5 27 | 56.0} .374 | 20.94 
1922 8 31] 5.0] .246! 13.78 
_ (588) 
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Index numbers 





for averace— 
a 
Full- Full. 
time |£arn- time 
hours| ‘8° arn 


per per ings 
week. hour , per 
Week, 











100 10 1% 
100 l 105 
100} 107) im 
100 If 164 
94 Ik 
OF 2K 187 
106; | 3 
100 1 1” 
100 | ’ ¥ 
100 q 4} 
04 ag 0) 
G4 177 165 
108 7 ) 
100 10 10) 
100 107 107 
100 109 110 
100 16 161 
95 324 iN 
94 20 1% 
106 7 M 
100 10 10h 
100 102 1(2 
100 114 il 
100 14 148 
OF 332 313 
O4 19 1s 
107 4 4) 
100 1% 1%) 
100 104 104 
100 1] 110 
100 163 162 
91 342 312 
93} 216} mw 
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yAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE C 
yg ye 4S E COTTON-MANU aa i 1A IN a 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1907 TO ee ee 


Georgia—Concluded. 




















rs { a 
~ | ’ Index numbers 
. > | Aver- | A. Ver- ior average— 
nail — Num-| age | AYer| pee : . 
Ue ” : er of| ber of| full- age ul | —— 
@) han . gt) iu - | 
time ccupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time | ©!" time | Full Full- 
‘are lish- | ploy- | hours angs | CSrD- | Seen Earn-| time 
gs ments.| ees. | per | ,P& | 4985 |hours| im8s | earn- 
ye | 5 ; nor , 5] — 
Lew Weer. our. a 4 per per ings 
pp Veex, week.! hour. | per 
i -— ne: ee ee | week. 
Slasher tenders: 
a's) Male swe eeddécodédéccoses | 7 | 
aa ae one | 4 12 64.3 $0. 126 $s. 10 107 oe | ‘i 
‘0g ° 3 13{ G61 60.0) .146] 8.76) 100 | 100 | - 
~ i914 13| 68 60.0) .146]| 876} 100] 100 100 
14 916 12 | 73 60. 0 . 149 &. 93 100 102 74 
31 1918 11 | 62 60.0) .236] 14.25; 100! 162 ae 
187 a 9 55 | 56.4) .442 24. 93 94 303 a 
3 Drawers-in: Pease ° 59 6.8 | «209 | 16.98 95 | 205 194 
1”) ae Re ee ee 1916 = | — 7 
ae 7. | 4918 11 59 60.0. 131 | 7.86 ..... 
4 ean 11 te rie CT SS pet ee ee 
34 on 7 39 «56.8 .402 | ee 
a wep tues machine tenders: 4 : - a = | ase aad ane ee 
) M&al@....<-6 cus ge eet Eee mt a es oe ad 
core ee we ewww ewes eeeseee O% 5 ee Re | > 
oo 6 14 56.4 | .520 | 29.33 ..... 
Loom fixers: ar 5 99 | 66.5 | .300| 20.78 |......)05..../...... 
ES a eee eee 1907 ‘ ’ ceeee cocces 
os 1913 : 40 64 4 . 152 | 9.79 107 &3 89 
1914 13 211 60. 0 . 183 | 10. 98 100 100 oe 
i 4 13 224 60. 0 . 183 10. 98 100 100 con 
&) a . 205 60. 0 .193 | 11. 56 100 105 — 
I 2) 230! 6 . . 5 
~ 1920 | dul ana |‘melonan| a6 | aap oe 
iU4 : 1922 , ~ “ vv. ‘ ~vZé 29. BS 95 288 979 
10 Weavers: wae ) 206 57.2 253 | 20.19 05 19 184 
16t Cx SE SED ~o x hehe 
ie ae he ae vor 4 207 ~«—««64.9 i116 | 7.53 | 108 0) 
1% 913 13 850 60.0 145 7 +. 
1914 3 ‘ 15} 870 | 100} 100 100 
M4 git 13 842 60. 0 157 9 42 100 | 
io 1916 12 789 an 6 ei ° oa * J 108 108 
i 1918 12 618 60. 0 218 13 07 — +. 11 
if 1920 9 494 56.2 47 +r Ud | ” 150 150 
ty Fo ‘ 1922 9g 5 4 ° ‘ 7” ew 94 328 307 
1s FOR dnddcccscasicces 1907 610, 56.8 | . 282 | 16.01 95 | 194 184 
a ae oe ee ee 1913 f = 249 63.8 109! 6.95 | 106 82 87 
1%) 1914 13 905 60. 0 . 133 7. 98 100 100 100 
: 13 690 60. 0 . 140 8. 40 l rm 4 
9) 1916 12 re “ OO 105 105 
L. > “ 561 60. 0 . 144 8. 64 100 108 | 
1) 1918 12 629 59.9 ~ - N 09 
104 1920 et awl ieee) “ane 11.22| 100] 141 141 
vs _* oe 4 . 43 24.38 95 39 
110 Trimmers : ; 1922 y 386 7 7 re . an 306 
i “a 386 56.7 | .274 15.54) 95 | 206 195 
"Bee. ole oe - 2 8 55.0] .262 14.41 ]...... 
aul EE a 1913 : Va. <a ESR y ieeeeye reepnes pape 
ee 1914 4 61 60. 0 | 103 6. 18 ido | 100 eee 
an i2 60. 0 105 6. 30 100 102 
1916 10 g read | oe 0} 102 102 
7 59.8} .0Y f 
1918 on ‘ 2 1d 100 | 94 O4 
10 79 60.0} .136| 8.15 im | 132 + 
1920 7 87 55.7| .269 | 14.98 | 93 —— — 
Other employees: 1922 8 116 55.8] .179| 9.99! 93 174 oan 
Male.... a ~ 
cnet le tulad ls dah ae wt eee ete e nee 1914 12 | 3.053 603] .12° 7 a4 | 
. 2 | 3,053 | 603) .125 |) 7.54 /...... 
i918 13 | 3,60) 2 Pe Ty) ee ees eee 
1920 3 2,279 | 60.2} .198 | 11.99 ee eo RL 
1922 7) 1, 558 RT ee YS epee eee scan 
Female. .......-- ee... ‘oia | 9|1,769| 56.7] .223 | 12.64]... 
at Se Pa oes 12 785 60. 0 098 ee ee 
ae | 12 210} 60.0} .007| 5.81]... of eel. 
| 198 | 10) B44 | 87.3 | 146 | 8.43 |.-..-.|. 0-22.) ane 
| 4999 . 358 | 67.4] .200 | 16.65]. 2.222)... 
| 9 | 416 | 55.3 ¢ Re + pee eaerah tenes 
‘eek Foro ier 





6782°—22——_8 [589] 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1907 TO 1922—Continued. " 


North Carolina. 
























































| Index nu 
Aver- for avera 
Aver- . 
Num-|Num-]| age - nf fete —— 
ber of | ber of} fuil- hn time | 
Occupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time ina. | Gatte Full- Es 
lish- | ploy- | hours - ings | time ol me 
ments.| ees. | per mse! 8S | hours) {28° | carn 
week. e per per pel Ing 
week. week. hour “| per 
Picker tenders: Warper te 
a ake | 1920 16] 69] 55.2 /$0.417 |$23.02 |......J.2000. Hale. 
1922 21 Set Mee WE LAST loccscd....-.|..” 
Card tenders and strippers: | 
Male eee eee eee eee eee | eee eeeee 1907 4 13 66. 0 . 100 6. 60 110 | i 
1913 13 40} 60.0] .117| 7.02| 100) 100 Fenal 
1914 13 47 60. 0 123 7.34 100 104 is 
1916 22 87 60. 0 . 129 7.74 100 110 
1918 22 72| 60.0 . 203 | 12.18 100 i74 174 
1920 19| 145] 55.2] .477| 26.33/ 92] 408 375 Mipemer te 
1922 21 131 55, 2 . 288 | 15.90 92 246 99 Male. 
Card Gum: 
Eee Sa ee--| 1920 17 Ger Gems ole) Stee ...cesl......!...... 
1922 20 43 55.2 ~ Te » Ar 
Drawing frame tenders: sjasher ter 
eee ea 1907 4 16; 66.0] .086; 5.68; 110 86 , Male. 
1913 13 85 | 60.0 -100 | 6.00 100 100 ‘ ~ 
1914 1 108 | 60.0 119 7.14 100 119 119 
1916 22 130; 60.0; .126; 7.59! 100 126 
1918 22 123 60. 0 206 | 12.3 100 206 2% 
1920 |, 19 127 55.1 468 | 25.79 92 468 
1922 21 110 55. 1 295 | 16. 25 92 295 2 
Slubber tenders: Drawers-i 
a oe ee ee ovens: ia 22 ot Gee oeee) OGet....6c)......!...... Femal 
1918 22 85 60. 2 _ i | a (a ae 
1920 19 90} 55.2 Jo” | ee ee 
8 ina 1922 21 sg 55.3 350 | 19.36 |...... 
erent ers: 
eae sh Sido nten aunt 4| 39! 66.0| .115| 7.59| 110] 79 ers 
1913 13; 125;| 60.0] .145 8.7 100 100 . 
| 1914 13/ 148] 60.0] .157] 9.40} 100} 10s —_— 
1916 22 381 | 60.0 159 | 9.51) 100 110 9 Male. 
1918 22 345 60. 0 . 249 | 14. 97 100 72 ) . 
1920 19 319 55. 2 559 | 30. 86 92 386 
1922 21 327 | 55.2] .353 | 19,49 92} 24 224 
DOI « dctlitecccdtindkace ideceedsankl Se 3 81 66.0] .113| 7.46| 110 9] 10 
1913 8 4 | 60.0 124 7. 44 100 10 10 
1914 8 58 | 60.0 1 | 7.33 100 OX i; 
1916 17 63 | 60.0 143 | 8.56) 100) 115, 115 Bibweavers: 
1918 17| 72} 60.0] .208/ 12.50] 100! i68| iis Male. 
1920 46 | 55.0] .482) 26.51 92 389 | 3H 
1922 14 37 | 55.1 322 | 17.74 92; 260; 238 
Spinners, frame: 
BEORONS, . cc beide cts SS 1920 2 9; 55.1 Se | a 
1922 8 ti aie 56 = «Sam i 
Female........ beitbodbendhbilianondipaile 1907 4 128 | 66.0] .084| 5,54 110 8 9 
1913 . 13 452; 60.0 -101 6. 06 100 100 1 Fonsi 
1914 13 473 60.0; .110 6. 63 100 10% " 
1916 22 60.0; .111 6. 65 100 110 
1918 22 844 58. 5 186 | 10. 88 98 184 1s) 
1920 19 721 | 54.2] .420]| 22.76 90 | 416 * 
1922 21 775 54.5 251 | 13.68 91 249 | 2% 
Mal 22 511 | 60 104 | 
Dhtoos “ree eeeteeeer rer ar eer ee ee eee 1916 .0 8. 54 -*eee« . } 
1918 22 56.6} .191 | 10.84.2222 2/20200)00-.. =: 
1920 19 503 | 53.7] .468 | 25.13 }...... SS aa “ 
1922 21 eS ee le 8) fr RS Fe Fema 
Spooler tenders: 
Female ree eeeerteeeeeer ee er ee eeeeere 1916 22 462 60. 0 . 110 6. 58 -eeeee eee eww enn 
1918 22 475; 59.6} .168/ 10.00)...... ic awalesaxes 
1920 19| 441] 54.4] .388/ 21.11 /...... ee 
1922 21 438i 64.81 «FOO |) 1Z.10 |. ccccleccece|----- 
es or tiers-in: | 
Eee Pawn ealtniieaiel ' 1920 6 Se SO SE a es ee 
| 1922 | 9 23} 55.1] .302)| 16.64]...... 
Female........... pannegacs hab eeees 1920 | ll 67] 55.2] .359/ 19.82]...... a 
1° 1922 | 13 51 $6.2}; .262) 13.901 j...... idiinel onset 
[590] 
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— 
Aver- ? 
Num-|Num-| age A . —? 
ber of| ber of| full- | ofr 
Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time | 2°" 
lish- | ploy- | hours => 
ments.} €es. per bout 
week, | 2our- 
Warper tenders: 
AAG: dddacds socweceseviegesscenivces 1916 17 52] 60.0 |$0. 160 
1918 17 53 60. 0 . 236 
1920 13 47 55. 0 . 555 
1922 19 58 54.9 .318 
eR cio ncn cn cnsdoucobhettesseesas 1916 7 17} 60.0 . 130 
1918 7 17 60. 0 . 196 
1920 8 30 | 55.3 | .419 
i 1922 8 20) 55.4] .291 
Beamer tenders: 
ad Male. < cc cccccccccccesveccsssocsccoes 1916 7 89 60. 0 . 191 
1918 7 87 60. 1 . 300 
1920 7 85 55.1 659 
1922 9 100 | 55.2} .422 
: Slasher tenders: 
} Male cevevesecuewsoeessese eseeted 1907 3 5} 66.0 . 136 
AK 1913 11 34 60. 0 . 151 
Lig 1914 11 37 | 60.0} .149 
ti 1916 20 57 | 60.0} .179 
eu) 1918 20 64 60. 2 . 245 
: 1920 16 61 55. 2 . 561 
- é 1922 19 66 55, 2 . 360 
Draw ers-1n: 
DN ek, 5 ses dic ks dcanesidbge ace 1916 12 45 | 60.0{] .128 
1918 12 36 60. 0 . 200 
1920 11 38 55. 4 . 455 
1922 14 47 | 55.4] .297 
Warp-tying machine tenders: 
MONE nooo oc bcccchac0ceséene ces ences 1920 Ss 18 55. 3 . 568 
1922 11 22 55. 2 sis 
0 Loom fixers 
09 hi ditdneachaagassdunaivocbesnts 1907 4 32] 66.0] .144 
~ 1913 13 131 60. 0 170 
: 1914 13 153 | 60.0 169 
cai 1916 21 ==9 60. 0 LS9 
+4 1918 21 270 | 60.0 286 
a 1920 is 269 55. 2 658 
R.. 1922 21 296 | 55.2 420 
— Weavers: 
oe ee ee ee bb tennbss ob eo ees 1907 4 142 66.0 124 
= 1913 13 8441 60.0 146 
” 1914 13 863 | 60.0] .156 
1916 21 | 1,266 60. 0 . 167 
1918 21 | 1,009 | 59.8 251 
at 1920 18 959 55. 1 582 
BR. 1922 21} 1,050) 55.1 350 
mpd Female.........- 950600666600 Cede ene 1907 4 69 | 66.0 114 
111 1913 13 388 60. 0 134 
a0 1914 13| 492] 60.0] .138 
ane 1916 21} 689| 60.0] .151 
" 1918 21 77 59. 6 . 221 
na 1920 17 492 | 54.8] .519 
1922 21 648 | 55.0] .313 
Trimmers or inspectors 
| in aes ae ee eoen 1920 10 35 55.3 . 438 
1922 9 22 55. 5 . 265 
| SEE A 1913 9 26 | 60.0] .097 
1914 6 % |} 60.0] .101 
1916 11 a 60. 0 . 100 
1918 11 54 59. 2 . 142 
1920 10 39 55. 0 . 376 
1922 14 651 54.71 .219 
[591] 








Aver- 
age 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 





Index numbers 
for average— 


| Full- 




















tee Earn-| time 
hours! 1285 | carn- 
per | per | ings 
week. | hour.) per 
iw k. 
| 
a 
a a ae 
| 
‘ 
110 90 99 
100 100 100 
100 99 99 
100 119 119 
100 162 163 
92| 372 342 
92 | 238 219 
110 R85 93 
100 100 100 
100 99 a9 
109 111 111 
100 168 168 
92 387 356 
92 247 227 
110 &5 93 
100 100 100 
100] 107] 107 
100} 114) 115 
100 172 | 172 
92 399 366 
92 240 | 220 
110 R5 o4 
100 100 | 100 
100 103 | 103 
100 113; 113 
ug 165 | 164 
91 387 | 354 
92 234 214 
"100 100 100 
100 | 104; 104 
190 103 | 103 
99 146 145 
92; 388 | 3505 
oi | 226 | 206 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE COTTON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRy jy wAGES 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1907 TO 1922—Continued. 
North Carolina—Concluded. 
Index 1 ‘a 
Aver- for avi 
Aver- . 
Num-|Num-| age - hi file ——_ 
ber of | ber of| full- | 28" | sing 
Occupation and sex. Year. | estab-| em- | time re earn- Full- Fa 
lish- | ploy- | hours 4 ines time |" 
ments.| ees. per Pll 4 hours ae — 
week. . E . per * sa | Ing 
week. 10] Nor 
Other employees: aa 
Ee 1914 13 | 2,108 | 60.2 |$0.118 | $7.08 |...... Spinners 
1916 22 | 2,829) 60.5 tgs ) age Fem 
1918 22 | 2,735 | 60.1] .206| 12.42}...... 
1920 19| 1,771 | 54.4] .429| 23.34]...... 
. 1922 21 | 1,969 | 55.7 266 | 14.82 ]...... ‘ 
ade 60 saboctiededdac ood dee 1914 13 607 | 60.0; .090| 5.42]......].. 
1916 22 433 | 60.0 093 | 5.61 ]...... 
1918 22 476 |} 58.1] .143] 8 36]...... ; 
1920 18 357 | 53.1] .336] 17.84]...... Dotlers: 
1922 21| 354] 53.3] .203| 10.82]...... Male 
j 
South Carolina. spooler 
Ss) — Fem 
} ' j 
Picker telders: 
EAD © dsteet «ch BWedes Leabeccepsnsun | 1920 19| 115| 55.0 \$0.373 $20.52 |...... a 
| 1922 19| 122] 56.0] .199| 10.95]............ Creelers 
Card tenders and strippers. ............ Fen 
| ae Se Pee ee | 1907 5 | 24| 62.0; .115; 7.13 1038; 
1913 21; 109; 60.0| .116; 6.96 100; lu Warper 
1914 21; 112! 60.0] .117/ 7.02] 100) 10! Mal 
1916 19' 80| 60.0} .126| 7.58] 100] iv 
1918 19| 683] 60.0] .188| 11.25] 100; 162 Fen 
1920 19; 162) 55.0] .419 | 23.05 92) 36) 
1922 19 182; 55.0] .232 | 12.76 2 20 
Card grinders: | 
ec asngs oonbitiedich damehenehdedite 1920 19; 50! 55.1] .574/ 31.63 |......'..... Slasher 
1922 19; 51)! 55.0 347 | 19.00 |......|....- Mal 
Drawing frame tenders: 
Pes 8s bbs ¢<b dip te denic cabdpave 1907 5 | 42 62.0 080 4.96 103 
1913 21; 51 60.0 095 | 5.70} 100| lu 
1914 21; 155 60.01; .100) 6.00 100 ] 
1916 19; 178| 60.0] .101|} 6.09) 100 1 
1918 19 137)! 57.6 162 | 9.42 9 | 17 
1920 19 179) 54.9] .407 | 22.34 92 42 Drawer 
1922 19 154 54.51 .221 | 12.04 91 23 Fer 
PRI. benno <0s ep sdadedteecstnned 1920 2 4/ 55.0] .349 | 19.20 |......!..... 
1922 2 5| 55.0 S206 1:3... a 
Slubber tenders: 
Si Ute coh dundee ¥en ocho 1916 19 mai G80) .146) &78}......|...... Warp-t 
1918 19 104 | 60.0] .227 | 13.63 |...... ce Mal 
1920 19 118 | 54.9} .508 | 27.80 |...... ES Pee 
1922 19 il7 55. 0 > Se ~ eee eth i Loom f 
Speeder tenders: Ma! 
a béecnd nds debe cabee wal. ae 5 9 | 62.0) .129; 800 103 89 
1913 21 358 | 60.0] .145 8. 70 100 10! 
1914 21 375 | 60.0 150 | 9.00; 100/ lo 
1916 19 484 | 60.0 149} 8.93] 100) 10 
1918 19 328 | 60.1 220 | 13. 21 100 152 
1920 19| 392)| 549 500 | 27. 45 92} 34 
1922 19 414; 55.0) .277 | 15.24 92 191 Weave 
Female........ dice tpdelasassbaneel Ta | 5 | 30} 62.0; .132; 8.18] 103 10 Ma 
1913 19 117 | 60.0| .128) 7.68; 100; 10 
1914 16 153 | 60.0/ .129) 7.74) 100 10! 
1916 17 159 | 60.0) .134 8. 04 100 1 
1918 __ 17 180 |} 59.8)| .198) 11.84 100 1 
1920 18 173 | 54.8] .488 | 24.00 91 | 34 
1922 18 168 | 54.9) .250 | 13.73 92 19 
Spinners, frame: Fe 
Male ececcce Peter etetesesesesesesess 1907 3 26 62.0 . 098 6. 08 103 be 
1913 13 100 | 60.0; .110) 6.60 100 101 
1914 s 46} 52.4; .109)| 5.54 87 99 
1916 | 14| 98] 60.0| .092| 5.51| 100] + 
1918 | 14 84) 54.6/ .150| 8.22 91 3 
1920 | 13 108 | 51.5 | .313 | 16.12 86} 2s 
1922 | 13] 165| 528] .179| 9.45] 8s8| 163 
[592] 
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7 | | | 
| Index numbers 
rene | Aver-| for average.— 
Num-|Num-| age | ~Ve Aan | — 
ber of| ber of| full- | 2° +i " | | Full 
Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time | CN" | Some | Full-| parn-| time 
| lish- | ploy- | hours —— earn | time | —" — 
ments.} ees. | per nb P| ee | ncurs 2S | 
week, | 2our.| per per per | ings 
wt week. week. | hour.| per 
7 yee : week. 
— 
Spinners, frame—Concluded. 
—_ RE FOS ke RE 5| 327 62.0 |$0.095 | $5.85} 103! 93] 96 
ki 1913 | 21/ 1,288 60.0 102 6.12] 100! 100; 100 
- 1914 | 21/ 1,260 60.0 107 | 6.42} 100! 105) 105 
"7 1916 | 19/1,321 60.0] .103| 6.20] 100| 101 101 
1918 | 19/1,176 56.5| .168) 9.78] 94) 165 160 
1920 19 | 1,004 54.0] .391 | 21.11 90 | 383) 345 
1922 19| 1,175 54.2] .206, 11.17] 90/| 202] 183 
D yilers: } 
a MEER, oon nccestasnnhedbeedeneecacdes ..1916 19| 644 60.0] .100| 6.02]...... a 
1918 19| 545 58.1] .188 | 10.92]...... SE “ae 
— 1920 ee | GAA cH] DE OO Li ccccdleccccclecases 
1922 19} 574| 54.90) 245 | 13.45 |... .cclecccccleccecs 
spooler tenders: 
i | RR ES eee ee 1916 19| 571 { 60.0 od 7 ae a eee 
1918 i9| 549 | 58.6 Sg aaeees egeee aueaw 
1920 OE SOF BS) ORs 1 ORGS |. c.cccl-occccheccens 
al 1922 19} 543 | 54.4 SE ANT, ds cncldtitrielinbes 
Creelers or tiers-in: 
PERS <=... . Skcdendebiahs<diteben 1920 16 Se oe oe. 2 een eee oe 
1922 16 GL: GE Ce EE Puc cdsalescccclsectes 
Warper tenders: 
SR 2 ee eee 1920 6 S| 55.0] .481 | 26.46 |......'......]....0. 
1922 6 9! 55.0] .3C8 | 16.94 |......]ccc--leceeee 
Female......... cebundertataigadian 1916 14 le  } ee 35 C | Seem pee or 
31 1918 14 et 'e FE 8 9 Soeee See Ser 
13 1920 17 38 Che 9th) Seeeel meeee: epee 
1922 16 oe © eee” 2 eo >] pease eeee meee 
Slasher tenders: | 
Mabe... ..coccdasbetetdhancnsetuns 1907 5 2 | 62.0 126} 7.81] 103' 91 94 
1913 21 57 | 60.0] .138| &28| 100 100} 100 
1914 21 77 | 60.0 134} 8.04] 100 97 97 
1916 18 72| 60.0) .137| 821) 100, 99 99 
1918 18 80 | 60.0/ .206/12.35| 100 149] 149 
1920 18 84 | 55.0] .449| 24.70) 92 325| 298 
1922 18 87 | 55.0| .260 | 14.30 2| 188| 173 
y2 Drawers-in: 
2 ee ee ey ee Se 1916 16 97 | 60.0 i &19'}...... Paes 
on 1918 16 71 | 59.6 179 | 10.67 |......|....-- ee 
1920 15 71 | 54.6 403 | 22.00 |...... 7 
1922 14 80 | 54.8] .219 | 12.00 ...... Bs Sah af alae, 
Warp-tying machine tenders: | | 
Sinxices sc otedeieiiddcesusssethe 1920 | 17 Se eas Jt * 3 ae See See 
1922 17 99| 55.3| .349| 19.30 |...... Roars rape 
Loom fixers: 
Me atin 00s: cpnghebadsacteansacunes 1907 5 95 | 62.0} .168 | 10.42 103 | 95 | 99 
1913 21| 378| 60.0] .176| 10.56) 100; 100; 100 
1914 21| 400} 60.4| .176| 10.63 | 101| 100) 101 
1916 19| 397 | 60.7| .194/ 11.80 101} 110 112 
1918 18| 338] 61.1] .275/| 16.79 | 102] 156 159 
1920 18| 380] 55.9] .596/| 33.32 93] 339| 316 
316 1922 18 | 376] 55.8] .360 | 20.09 93 | 205 190 
Lid Weavers: 
I ME. di... occ chadaaitousis a= F 5| 416] 61.5] .132] &12/ 103} 92 95 
10 1913 21 | 1,976 | 60.0) .i43 | 858 | 100; 100 100 
idl 1914 20 | 1,850] 60.0) .147/| 8.82} 100; 103; 18 
105 1916 18 | 1,425} 60.0] .154| 9.21) 100| 108 107 
1918 18 | 999] 59.9] .232/13.89  100/| 162} 162 
1920 18} 917] 55.0| .532| 29.26 92/| 372) 341 
j 1922 18 | 1,105 | 55.0) .286"| 15.72, 92| 200) 1% 
FRIAS. 050 cetencevace padbesetedees 1907 5 172 | 62.0} .122/ 7.56) 103) 94) 9 
1913 21 719 | 60.0) .130/ 7.80 100} 100} 100 
K 1914 2 | 881} 60.0) .130| 7.80| 100; 100] 100 
4 1916 18} 638} 60.0| .140| 840) 100| 108| 108 
8 1918 ig | 680| 59.4| .200/ 11.86) 99/| 154] 152 
12 1920 is 500 | 54.3 | . 468 | 25.41 | 91 | 360| 326 
44 1922 is| 566) 54.9] .260/14.28/) 92) 200| 18 
itv 
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‘ — number 
Aver : Aver- or average— 
Num-| Num-/| age — fal a Sie ee 
ber of | ber of} full- | 28 noe | 
Oecupation and sex. Year. jestab-| em- | time | C™-| me | pun. Pull. 
lish- | ploy- | hours a = time Earn- ime 
ments.| ees. per pe 8S | hours AES | carn 
week. hour. pe per per ngs 
week. week, hour. = 
Trimmers or inspectors: ye 
De aitatiichudndintheseinckdbeden 1907 5 40 | 62.0 j$0.073 |} $4.53] 103] 87 yw on 
1913 20} 152] 60.0] .084} 5.04] 100] 100 jy 
1914 19} 149] 60.0] .086] 5.18] 100] 102 iy 
1916 16} 134] 60.0] .086] 5.18] 100] 102) jy “a 
1918 14] 148] 58.7 132 | 7.62] 98] 157| 15 , 
1920 14] 155] 5481! .311]17.04!] 911] 370 3 L 
1922 13} 170} 547| .176| 9.63] 91] 210) jn ~~ 
Other employees: , 
Snecduicnatee ES Se Pee Sere 1914 19} 4,985 | 60.3] .114] 6.96 ]......).0..../..... aed 
1916 19 | 3,827] 605} 2125] 7.53}....002000 00" = 
1918 19 | 2980 | 60.2] .184] 11.10]......)......)...... 
1920 19 | 2,300} 54.2] .380 | 20.60 ]...... ele ccces F 
1922 19 | 3422] 55.4| .203 | 11.25|......)00200 0007 | 
SR AS Sree See: 1914 19 | 1,533 | 60.0} .089] 5.37 ]...... x Tri 
1916 19| 443] 60.0) 080} 4.82 )02220c/Tr ar 
1918 18} 23] 59.2] .145] 860]......]......)..... 
1920 101 (Gey) 5R1/ .278 11476 1....../......|..... Other 
1922 18] S25] 526] .140] 7.841......|....../...... M 
Fe 
Virginia 
l 
Picker tenders: 
oa ctitinh dies tbdine seh dita 1920 2 18] 55.2 |$0.377 [$20.81 |......]......!. _ 
1922 5 55.2] .274] 15.12 ]...... esha aces 
Card tenders and strippers: 
Sl eT ee 1920 2 i S21). 270) 298 1......1......)...... 
1922 3 on eae) pees ©. we l...........)...... 
Card grinders: 
inle. ... i... Lahiedbodebidersstbdib« 1920 2 5} 55.4] .540] 20.92 }......]...... ‘da 
1922 3 16] 55.2] .362] 19.98 ]......]......)...... len 
Drawing frame tenders: & 
aT OS THTSI IT SETS 1920 2 ae Se .400 PSS f.....a......!...... om 
1922 3 SP Ge |}. 314) 27.88 4,....1.....|...... repo 
Slubber tenders: | »p 
Pi accdabcbbdthcstldnnaddidilea 1920 2 11] 55.5] .490| 27.20]......]............ disti 
1922 3 25} 55.2] .389| 21.47 ]......]........ shad 
Speeder tenders: 
ie ...... Te onl Aa Aaa MES; 1920 2} 46] 55.4| .49¢] 27.37]......)....../...... For a 
1922 3] 132| 55.2] .391 | 21.58)...... Ne ae 
NE STE VN ee 1920 2 oe Ge) ,See ee E..cclews-..!...... r 
1922 3 2) mee) . S06 e MBs t.....<ckcde...|...... } 
; PAS os Cin ce clindéiandudess itiddiis 1920 1 S| 860) .300) 2 }......)......!...... 7 
1922 1 25 | 54.6] .362) 19.77 ]...... be 7 
Female......... Sh ebddn dhtinwng sd dds 1920 31 ii) 54.8) .318) 17.43 )......]......|...... 7 
1922 3] 243] 55.2] .318} 17.55 }......]............ 
Doffers: I 
Male...... Bnescl ds Wllansich ee 1920 2 Tt 5431 989) M.741......1......!...... ( 
1922 3 139 54.3 dll 16. 89 weeeeeeleewwrs & ( 
Spooler tenders: 
Ee eee ee 1920 2 65| 55.4] .307/ 17.01 |......]..... I 
1922 3 120) 55.1] .260/ 14.33 }......}...... T 
Creelers or tiers-in: I 
FOGG... 22... coc cceccccwcesscecses 1920 2 8} 54.5] .282) 15.37 ]......].....- : 
1922 3 ey Bb) Be) WSS l.....dsa--..!...... C 
tenders: L 
SaeNRbs aidineS «ch Sttian oe dds ...| 1920 1 2} 55.0] .382 | 21.01 |......]...... 
1922 1 1} 55.0] .280| 15.40 ]......}...... 
Female............ 5. SO. 0 ofhddihe 1920 2 6| 55.8] .410| 22.88|......|...... Fy 
1922 2 2%] 55.1]. 23. 63 }...... =a were 
Slasher tenders: 
| ewes fe 2} 12] 65.4] .455] 25.21]......1...... for | 
1922 3 25} 55.7} .373 | 20.78 }......)......|----- 
in i¢ 
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‘ Index numbers 
Aver se, i vere for average— 
Num-|Num-| age |“aze | tull- |] | 
* er oO ull- A : 2 
Occupation and sex. Year. |estab-| em- | time | GU ome Full-| parn- —_ 
lish- | ploy- | hours oar ings time inen loath. 
ments.| ees. act hour.| per hours per | ings 
—— week.| P® | hour.) per 
week. week. 
Drawers-ig: | 
PRU npcaterewcacsccoccesesccece 1920 2 OT BaF ee Be OO 1. occcloccccclestcce 
J 1922 2 te cae of) 8 eee eee eee 
Warp-tying machine tenders: 
adsnentaneesensresenccnensacaena 1920 2 OW Me 8k) aa ee ee 
1922 3 6) 55.3] .388 | 21.46 /...... TS ts 
Loom fixers: 
PR SIUM aap we eSecsccdestcscveciad 1920 2 32| 55.4] .598 | 33.13 |..... eleweseslcoccs . 
1922 3 O21 S.3) «496 | Bb 22 |. ccccclececesiocece ° 
Weavers: 
Diideteatebaddedacccanccssouces ou 1920 2 101 | 55.4] .511 | 28.31 }..... a eee Serer > 
1922 3 S58) SES) oe |b BeBe Incccocleconcsiccace ° 
We sdemdanccccncvcccuscccccvcccs 1920 2 55] 55.4] 2447 | 24.76 |... cclecccccleoee ee 
: 1922 3 155 | 55.2] .368 | 20.30/..... elescccclocecce 
Trimmers or inspectors: 
" CDi thenvaesctwns eens ops nics 1920 2 BAi SRAl .DED |} 30.14 |. ccccclococcclocccce 
1922 3 Set SOE ott st BOO 1.4 ccsclecdscclecceso 
Other employees: 
Saad etl Rad celiaks oles Hp bebhiohied 1920 2 SUS). GAG Ft <SR0) 17. b,c. cccleccccckcsocee 
1922 3 Se) GR oO t OTE Iccncccleancanbiccoes 
PUM dds De cdeaccicctccoceesecd 1920 2 Bee) SS | oBee | Be O8f. cc ccchbctdcchsccess 
1922 3 287 | 55.1 eRe | BEF locccsalecocneletoncs 





























Miners’ Wages in Alaska. 


HE Territorial mine inspector of Alaska in his report for 1921 
T states that labor conditions in the mining industry in Alaska 
“were very satisfactory throughout the year.’’ There was a 
lentiful supply of workers and no troubles of any kind were reported. 
ome reductions in wages were made in 1921. According to the 
report, the 1921 wage scales in the more important mines in the coastal 
districts were as follows: 


For an 8-hour shift: 


EE ROE Ds SOebd ties iss BaUGL Edd ce obs bde bececcecdecces $4.00 to $5.50 
PILLS YEG5.s CSOLUBUUERS 6 Pb aS 6 sss cde cSdesccee 4.00 to 5.00 
PE. od nhs Samiee veeee bitun Jebeb sbeAd. ctiaadswinbesadsodior< 3.50 to 5.00 
A ee een 4.50 to 6.00 
IE LUIS RS 1.5 eR RE a a 4.00 to 4.50 
Ne cba a tees chew CR Abe ce cad dee Sok. ode ee See de 4.00 to 4.90 
EA LU Se II OOES SHEL SUSU. 26 SRO TESS. CNT ea eet 4.00 to 5.50 
iti ids. SLE. Sul Cbwelisdinddelde ddb sbdu cn tveud’ ocx 5.15 to 7.00 
ESE ETE TY Ee Up ES .4.00 to 5.50 
I a a ek TA is ceguaweeda 5.00 to 7.00 
NS 2 2G Dee bebe us cdbctdcctecbevccescooees 4.00 to 5.50 
TEE FETT CE Eaiee as ) ie ety a Pe 4.00 to 5.75 
ps Deda s bis Hew bua roy eee i, gle ee ails oy opie meh 4.00 to 4.90 
hE ka ee og le os hse ekaden 3.50 to 5.00 


From these wages deductions ranging from $1 to $1.50 per da 
were made for room and board and Troms $1.50 to $2.40 per mont 

for hospital fees and medical attendance. In the Matanuska field 
in 1921 coal miners’ wages were $8.60 per day of 8 hours. Unskilled 
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laborers were paid $7.90 per day. Both the working conditions ay, 
living accommodations were reported excellent. 

At nearly all of the larger camps workers with families may }.; 
cottages at a reasonable rate from the operators. 

The cost of living in Alaska is not very much higher than in Seat. 
and rents are lower. In the interior of the Territory both wages 4 
living conditions vary so much that it is not easy to make gener 
statements in this connection. In the larger camps, for examp|,. 
Iditarod and Fairbanks, placer miners’ wages range from $5 to §¥ 
per day, exclusive of board furnished by the operators, the estimated 
value of which is from $2 to $3 perday. In the very remote districis 
mine workers receive from $7 to $10 per day and their board. 

The amount of wages paid in the mining industry in Alaska in | 
is estimated as approximately $5,260,000, distributed as follows: 


Placer mines (estimated on the basis of 2,000 men employed for an average 


WUE Ln a hs wavicinhede be cobs cwescacentoces $1, 500, 000 
Gold lode mines, productive properties and mills.......................- 1, 494, 489 
Gold lode mines, miscellaneous small operations..................-....- 185, 228 
Se OEE SIG sk SO. Soll on } Ga wocie wet cre cws eweuwsoveovoows 1, 154, 876 
Speen Pen CQUEIIOUL Doh. ona dlas oo bpedccndwaee cacecces asi GD dcioen 875, 000 
Nonmetal mines (not including quarries) . ..................---.....2..- 50, 542 

5, 260, 128 


About 4,000 men were employed in the various branches of mining 
in 1921. : 





-_wowreS 
—orr a 


Agricultural Wages and Wage Eamers in Norway and Sweden. 
By Mrs, V. B. Turner. 
Norway. 


N Norway, as in the other Scandinavian countries, agriculture is 
| the predominant occupation. According to the census of 1‘)i()' 
of 923,047 occupied persons, 288,322, or nearly one-third of the 
number employed, were engaged in some form of agriculture. 
Broadly speaking, they were divided as follows: Independent farn- 
ers, 144,190; salaried employees, 3,864; laborers, 140,268. From |s9( 
to 1910 there was a conspicuous tendency towards an increase it 
the number of independent farmers and a corresponding decreas 
in the flumber of laborers. The increase in the number of |and- 
owners was probably due to the greater ease with which owners!ii) 
of small holdings was secured, while the decrease in the number o/ 
wage earners may also be attributed to the encouragement give 
these workers through propaganda and legislation to acquire sinal 
holdings of their own, to migration to the cities, and to trans-Atlantic 
emigration. But the war practically did away with trans-Atlant: 
emigration, caused a demand for the most intensive cultivation 0 
the land, and rendered living in towns almost unbearable. W jie 
there are no available statistics at present to support such a conclu: 
sion, it is believed, because of what is known of the increase in the 
whole rural population in excess of the increase by birth rate for the 





1 International Review of Agricultural Economies, March, 1920, p. 195. 
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year 1917, that there must have been an extraordinary change for 
ihe better in this respect, and that the rural exodus chick had for 
some years constituted as serious a problem in Norway as elsewhere 
had, for a time at least, to some extent been checked. 


Classes of Workers. 


The wage earners in’ Norwegian agriculture, as distinct from the 
independent farmers, may be broadly grouped as (1) farm servants; 
(2) io laborers, or journeymen; (3) cotters (husmaend); (4) piece- 
workers. In these groups of workers are included foremen (gaardes- 
Larer) and laborers’ sons and daughters who live at home and work 
on the land. Wage statistics are usually confined to the first three 
classes. 

The following extract from a recent report made by the Norwegian 
Government to the International Labor Office? covers in a concise 
form the duties and other distinguishing characteristics of these 
classes of agricultural laborers and is therefore quoted in full. 


1. ‘‘Servants’’ is the name applied to hands who are engaged for a longer period 
of time, formerly mostly for a half or a whole year, now often by the month, but always 
with the right to receive notice a certain time in advance in case of discharge. As 
a rule the position of farm servant is also characterized by the fact that the servants 
have board and lodging on the farm and are bound to perform all work that may arise 
within limits determined by custom or by agreement. The male servant (farm man), 
as a rule, has to do with all the outdoor work, including also the care of horses, even 
when this work occurs outside of the proper working time, as it generally must in the 
mornings and evenings. 

The female servants may be divided into two groups—the house servants and the 

milkmaids or outdoor female servants. The house servant has to do all work occuring 
in the house, sometimes also lighter outdoor tasks in the harvest and sowing season 
or at other busy times. The outdoor servant (milkmaid) attends to the live stock on 
the farm, with the exception of the horses. In most cases, however, the farms are 
so small that only one girl is employed as house servant and milkmaid combined. On 
the other hand, if the number of live stock is comparatively large, the indoor servant 
helps the outdoor servant with some of the work in the byres, especially with the 
milking. Or else there is a cattleman (the so-called ‘‘sveitser’’), sometimes unmarried 
and getting board and lodging on the farm, sometimes married, in which case he gen- 
erally feeds himself, but has a free dwelling for himself and family. The wife then 
helps her husband, if necessary, in the care of the live stock. 
_ Owing to the difficulties in obtaining unmarried male servants, but perhaps especially 
in order to secure more settled conditions of labor, the farmers have of late begun 
to engage married men on terms which may be regarded as almost the same as for 
resident servants. These men are in most cases hired on the terms that they supply 
their own food, but are given a free family dwelling house and sometimes a piece of 
ground for potatoes and vegetables, as well as free fuel from the wood attached to 
the farm. 

The resident servants constitute the great majority of the actual hired labor on the 
farms. They form together with the cotters (husmaend) the permanent working staff 
of the farm. The other hands are taken on mostly to supplement this permanent 
nucleus under special circumstances or in exceptionally ote times (for instance, 
in the sowing and harvesting seasons). 

The number of resident servants—both male and female—amounts to about 75,000. 

2. Day laborers: The day laborers proper are hired for a short time—with payment 
by the hour or by the day—to supplement the permanent workers on the farm. Some- 
times they have board and lodging on the farm, sometimes only board, and sometimes 
neither the one nor the other. They consist partly of itinerant casual workers, partly 
: the small holders of the district who can spare some time for work outside their own 
arms. 

3. Pieceworkers: These are in reality the same kind of workers as the day laborers, 
but, owing to the nature of the work they perform, their payment is calulated according 





*International Labor Office. Technical survey of agricultural questions. Geneva, 1921. pp. £5-27. 
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to the amount of work done, instead of by a unit of time. Of farm work prope, j; ;, 
mainly ditch making and sometimes the breaking up of new land that is given 0; 9. 
piecework. The work in the forests on the other hand is for the most part perfor), 
as piecework. To a great extent this work is done by the small holders living i, ».,, 
district, who thereby find a profitable employment for the winter period, }. . 
themselves and for their-horse, if they have one. 

4. Cotters (husmaend): This is the name given to agricultural workmen w))) 
attached to the farm by having the right of use of a holding belonging to th, 
with the obligation of performing more or less work on the farm. 


The cotters (husmaend), it may be added, constitute a specia| 
class in Norwegian agriculture, and their relation to employing 
farmers differs somewhat in different sections of the country. 


In the eastern part of the country the husmand as a rule receives his lot withow; 
liability to pay a due for entry on it; its buildings belong to the head farm, but he js 
bound to repair them; he is obliged to give his labor constantly except on one or two 
days a week; the annual rent for his lot is a cash rent and is usually deducted from {}, 
wages due to him for his work. Besides his wages, which are fixed by contract, the 
laborer has the right to pasture his cows and sheep on the head farm, and geners|!» 
has turbary and the right to take firewood, the use of the landowner’s horses for {)) 
pervs of his land, the right to receive seed and seed potatoes at reduced rates, etc 

Jontracts are now almost always made for a year, with a reciprocal right of terminating 
them, but the laborer usually stays a long time on his lot. 

In the western districts the husmand conforms toa slightly different type. Some- 
times he has to pay a small due for entry on his lot; he generally owns the buildings 
which he buys from his predecessor or inherits from his father or puts up himse!!, and 
he is responsible for their repair. He sometimes has the right of pasturage on the hiead 
farm, but seldom the right to firewood, to the use of draft animals, etc. Contrac's 
are normally for life. The annual rent is partly in cash and partly in days of wor! 
The work rendered as a due is concentrated in a determined number of days during 
the sowing and harvest and the mowing seasons; and the husmand has no further 
obligation to the head farm but is free to find work where he chooses.’ 


Statistics, however, show that this class of farm workers, which 
corresponds to some extent, at least, to the allotment farmers 
in Denmark and the “bound tenants” in Wales is gradually dis- 
appearing, the number in Norway having declined from 67,396 in 
1855 to 19,811 in 1910. 


Wages of Farm Workers. 


Whatever may have been and are the delinquencies of other 
countries in the matter of collecting agricultural wage statistics, 
Norway and Sweden, at least, have made commendable efforts to give 
agricultural wage data the same attention as that shown wage 
statistics for other industries. In the case of Norway this is manifest 
in the fact that from 1850 to 1915 wage data were collected, by live- 
year periods, for various Norwegian industries, including agriculture. 

In the tables which follow the average cash daily wages of cotter 
(husmaend) and of day laborers, as well as the average cash yearly 
wages of servants and the percentage increases for each class are given, 
distinctions being made as to the season, class of work, sex of worke's, 
and their condition as regards board and lodging. Table 1 presents 
statistics collected by the Central Office of Statistics (Statis/:sk¢ 
Centralbyraé) covering five-year periods from 1885 to 1915, as follows: 





3 International Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, March, 1920, p. 201. 
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quik 2.-AVERAGE CASH DAILY WAGES OF COTTERS (HUSMAEND) AND DAY 
LABORERS, 1885 TO 1915, BY SEX AND SEASON. 


‘Norway. Statistiske Centralbyra. Statistisk &arbok, 1921. Christiania, 1922, p. 177; International 
‘ Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, March, 1920, p. 203. Krone at par = 26.8 cents.] 



































| | 
| Per 
| | cent of 
| in- 
Class of worker and season. 1885 1890 1895 | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 1915 | crease, 
1915 
al | | | | | tid 
ie ' | i . 
as | | 
tterss | 
= With board— | Kroner. Kroner.' Kroner.| Kroner.) Kroner.| Kroner.| Kroner. 
ut ne iar 0.71) 06.87 1.03} 1.06] 1.58 1.90 22 
is RRS: 41 .45| .57 ta | 1.20/ 1.49 263 
7, Aver... Mibécnse«ese cagnaes 52 58} «72 -87| .90 1.39) 1.70 227 
chi Without board— 
he ore 1. 18 1.34]; 1.46 1. 64 1.67 | 2.23; 2.80 137 
he Webi R acc sarenesccssonns . 93 1.00, 1.45 1. 27 1.33 | 1.87 2. 33 15t 
Vy, A ere 1.05 1.17 1.31 1.45 150}; 2.05 2. 57 145 
Hh | | 
he Male d y laborers: 
te With board— 
oe Rds piss ce sdneinicy 1.22} 1.26 | 1.38{ 163; 1.73/ 208/ 2.82 131 
i RS a eee - 76 . 82 - 90 hig} L129; 1.53 2. 26 197 
Average... th Sat Sah 99) LOt) Lid] 137) 1.46) LSt) 254) 157 
ne- Without board— | 
a Pails dda aks vn denies 1.94; 2199} 210/ 237; 250/ 294 3.85} 98 
Bt ss chon dnendsscous 142} 1.47] 158] 182) Loz] 235) 325] 199 
nd SSS ae | 1.68] 1.73! 184) 2.10! 221] 2.65) 3.55] lil 
ad | 
on Female day laborers: | 
‘y With board— | 
rk SUMMEP. 22... 222-2222 ee-0e- | 62; .66 72 -S4) = .89) «1.06; 1.42 129 
ng PMD. ., coi Js oonbbcke sib? 28 te: je Ol .49 58 . 64 |} «Sl | bu i71 
er - oats ae Dah > dtedaluaditione 52 | . $5 . 61 72 77 | . 94 1. 27 144 
ithout board— 
SS es | 1.12 1. 16 1. 23 1. 36 1.42] 1.66 2.17 94 
Wittilcsess.... Jalvecesuscetn ~~ o—_— 93 1. 02 108) 1.29 1.78 112 
ch ll 98 1.02 | 1, 08 1.19 1. 25 1. 48 1. 98 102 
TS . — 
IS- Data submitted in Table 1 indicate that during the 30 years from 
in 


1885 to 1915, the rise in the wages of farm workers was both continu- 
ous and pronounced, the increases in the case of the cotters’ (hus- 
maend’s) wages being greatest, while the increases in the wages of 
male workers were proportionately greater than those of female 
workers. The low rate of wages paid the cotters’ (husmaend) gener- 
ally is explained by the fact that these wages are only a part of their 
yearly incomes, the major portion of which, in a large number of 
instances, is derived from the profits of their holdings, from fishing, 

















re . . . 
7 — or possibly some domestic industry. 
“ No five years’ abstract has been made since 1915, but in that year 


the (Royal) Society for Norway’s Welfare (Selskapet for Norges Vel) 
undertook a study of agricultural wage conditions which covered each 
year up to 1920, and the Central Office of Statistics (Statrstrske 


: Centralbyra) has also conducted an inquiry into the wages of all 
| BB labor, whereby it is able to publish yearly averages for wages on 
., fe Sorwegian farms. The average amounts of wages for 1915 arrived 
¥ at by these two organizations differ somewhat, due to the fact 
. [fe ‘hat the data submitted by the Society for Norway’s Welfare 


not only take into account the conditions inciuded in the 
statistics of the Central Office of Statistics, viz, seasons, board and 
lodging, and sex of workers, but consider separately, in the case of the 
summer half year, the wages for the various kinds of work. The figures 
published by this society are nevertheless considered authoritative by 
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the Central Office of Statistics, and, therefore, though exact com)ayi. 
sons can not be made, the changes in the wages of agricultural | abo, 
can thus be traced from 1850 to 1920. The figures in Table 2 showy 
average wages of day laborers from 1915 to 1920, by sex, season, clas 
of work, and percentage of increase in 1920 over 1915. , 




















TABLE 2.—AVERAGE CASH DAILY WAGES OF DAY LABORERS, BY SEX OF Wor KEpg 
SEASON, AND CLASS OF WORK, 1915 TO 1920. 
[Norway. Statistiske Centralbyra. Statistisk Arbok for 1921. Christiania, 1922. p. 176; Se! » for 
Norges Vel. Arbeidslgnnen i jordbruket, 1915-16 to 1919-20. Krone at par=26.8 cents | 
a rea ee ta Etre E | ap as el 
Wages with board. Percent, Wages without board. nal 
2 ee ee en ROY TT Ga oe ee | ofin 
Sex of workers, season, and | | crease, | - 
class of work. | 1920 | 92 
1915 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 over 1915 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 over 
1915 | 915 
OU Se ee ee ee) ee ey 
| | 
Men 
Summer half year: Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. Kr: i Kr. 
Co a eae ee ee 2.51 | 6.64 | 7.88 | 8.71 | 247 | 3.64] 9.66 | 11.55} 12. 50 | 243 
oS a a 2.95 | 7.41 | 9.00 | 9.88 | 235 | 4.00 | 10.27 | 12.42 | 13. 64 Al 
Grain harvest ................ 2.49 | 6.73 | 7.78 | 8.83 255 | 3.64] 9.83 | 11.41 | 12.7! 249 
_ Other work... ......2:.c2-00- 2.37} 6.13] 7.32| 811} 2421 3.32] 9.26 | 10.96) 11.95) dy 
Winter half year................. 1.81 | 5.31 | 6.14 | 6.84 278 | 3.08}; 826] 9.61 | 10.25 233 
Women 
Summer half year: 
644 See ee 1,30 | 3.32 | 4.17 | 4.60 254 | 2.12) 5.43 | 6.53) 7.09 24 
Hay harvest................. 1,53 | 3.78 | 4.68) 5.13 | 235) 2.35) 5.92) 7.06) 7.67 2 
Grain harvest ...............- 1,42 | 3.86 | 4.43 | 4.93 247 | 2.22} 6.02); 6.81 7.44 235 
_ Other work................-- 1.18 | 3.09 | 3.72 | 4.14 251 | 2.00} 5.20; 6.10); 6.76 
Winter half year................. 1.02 | 2.63/3.17/3.50) 243] 1.84! 4.84] 5.41] 5.81 
| 























According to these data average wages of day laborers, 1915 to 1020, 
continued to increase, the greatest annual advances, thougl not 
shown in detail in the table, being made in the years between 1')1) 
and 1918. 

Domestic servants are, as stated before, young unmarried men and 
women who board and lodge with their employers’ families, do both 
indoor and outdoor work, and are hired by the year or half year. 
Increases in their wages, especially those of the young men, average 
generally mag than increases affecting other groups. Statistics 
given in Table 3 indicate changes in the wages of this class of farm 
workers, 1915 to 1920, by season, sex of workers, and per cent of 
increase from 1915 to 1920. 


TABLE 3.—HALF-YEARLY CASH WAGES OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS, BY SEASON AND 
SEX OF WORKERS, 1915 TO 1920. 


Norway. Statistiske Centralbyré. Statistisk Arbok for 1921. Christiania, 1922, p. 176. Krouve al 















































par= 26, 8 cents. ] 

Summer. Per Winter. Per 

inna) Ge he ee cent 

of in- of in- 

Sex of workers. crease, crease, 
1920 , 1920 

1915 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | Gver | 1915 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 ive 

1915. 1915. 

Kroner.|K roner.|K roner.|K roner. Kroner.| Kroner .|K roner.|K roner. > 
Men................. 242 583 730 807 233 159 431 529 598 | 276 
Women............. 120 263 348 400 233 91 214 288 328 20H 
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Wage Increases and Cost of Living. 


In July, 1920, cost of living in Norway, including all items, had 
reia 202 per cent over the 1914 level, retail food prices alone 
being 219 per cent above the rates prevailing in 1914.4 By Decem- 
her, 1920, the cost-of-living figure had risen 235 per cent® above 
that for 1914. From a comparison of the wage increases, as shown 
in the preceding tables, with the rise in cost of living it is appar- 
ent that the advances in wage rates a little more than counter- 
balanced the rising cost of the family budget. 

Discussing the possible effect of this rather remarkable increase 
in the wages of farm labor upon the economic position of the workers 
the International Review of Agricultural Economics for March, 
1920 (p. 207) says: 

The position of agricultural laborers, which was usually economically inferior, 
before the war, to that of urban workers, seems to be substantially unchanged, in 
spite of the apparently very high pay. It therefore seems not improbable that in 
the near future the competition for labor of industry and of agriculture will be resumed 
in Norway, and there are some who already prophesy that the State will be obliged 


to intervene in order to prevent a decline, due to a deficient labor supply, of the 
cultivation which the war has intensified. 


Hours of Labor. 


In general a 10-hour workday prevails during the summer half 
year; an 8-hour day during the winter half year, between 6 or 7 
a.m. and 6 or 8 p. m., according to the season. The work period is 
broken by two or three hours of rest, during which four or five meals 
are provided. 

Sweden. 


ARMING operations, affecting, as they do, the class, quality, and 
remuneration of labor, vary in every country—and even in the 
particular districts of every country—according to diversities in 
negra: features, to dissimilarities of climate, and to possibilities 
or the distribution and sale of products; and while these variations 
in agriculture are as distinct in Sweden as in the other Scandinavian 
countries, for example, a marked similarity exists in the division of 
the land area. Small holdings in Sweden, as in Denmark and Nor- 
way, form a large majority of the agricultural units, the large hold- 
ings comprising only about one-fifth of the cultivated area of the 
country. The distribution of cultivated agricultural property is 
shown in Table 4. 





‘ Labor Gazette, London, June, 1922, p. 276. 
* Norway. Departementet for Sociale Saker. Sociale Meddelelser, No. 1, 1922, p. 57. 
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TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF CULTIVATED LAND IN SWEDEN, BY SIZE OF Horp 
INGS, IN 1919. ul 


{Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Polities. The Swedish agricultura] | sborer 
Stockholm, 1921. p. 12.] 


{Hectare=2.471 acres.] 





























Agricultural hold- Total area of 
ings. holdings. 
Ares of individual holding. am a 
Per cent 3 «| Per een 

Number. | 6 total. Hectares. - total, 
STC CEE STATOR 120, 788 28.2 | 139,137 | a7 
n.d ecsnangadsnenncncnvaanb ae 208, 804 48.7 |1, 081, 407 | 8 6 
10 and under 50 hectares... ... 2.2... eee ence eee eee eeee 91, 235 21.3 [1,753,976 | 46,4 
I ss. i cckacuccaheveccnwaceccocwecsecs 7, 931 1.8 | 807,304 21.3 
00.0 [3,781,824 i009 


ETE RE a ee CD eS | 428,758 | 10 | 





Parcels of land in the first group (under 2 hectares) are too small 
to furnish the entire living of their occupants, who must, therefore, 
supplement their meager annual incomes hone the land by a principal 
occupation such as fishing, mining, or market gardening, or by 
home industries like weaving, knitting, and woodworking. The 
increase in factory-made products, however, is gradually limiting 
the home industries. Cultivated areas of from 2 to 10 hectares 
(4.94 to 24.71 acres) are known as small peasant farms (smabondehe- 
man) when derived under the old system of tenure; as small holdings 
(smabruk) if granted under modern agrarian legislation. These 
small farms as a rule provide their cultivators an independent living. 
On the medium-sized peasant farms erset wae yes of from 10 to 
50 hectares (24.7 to 123.6 acres) of arable land the farmers employ 
some labor, while on the manors or large farms (herrgdrdar) of over 
50 hectares (123.6 acres) the work is all performed by hired labor. 0! 
the 428,758 agricultural holdings in 1919, only 23.2 per cent were 
held by tenants, whose holdings comprised 25.6 per cent of the culti- 
vated land in the kingdom,’ a large majority of the holdings obviously 
being occupied and cultivated by their owners. 


Classes of Agricultural Laborers in Sweden. 


In 1870 nearly 72 per cent of the Swedish people depended upon 
iculture and its supplementary occupations for their livelihood. 
By 1910, the latest period for which occupational data in agriculture 
are available, this proportion had shrunk to 48 per cent. e total 
agricultural population of Sweden in 1910 was 2,233,311 persons, 
797,731 of whom were children under i5 years of age “and certain 
other members of the family,” and 379,111 of whom were “wives 
without any occupation.”” Subtracting these two classes—thoug), in 
view of the work done by women, especially on the small farms, the 
description of the wives seems something of a misnomer—the actual 
working agricultural population was 1,056,469 persons, of which 
number 746,791, or 71 per cent, were men and 309,678, or 29 per cent, 
were women. 





6Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. The Swedish agricultural 
laborer. Stockholm, 1921, 
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Aecording to the census of 1910 wage earners on Swedish farms were 
jivided occupationally into more or less inclusive groups as shown in 


Table 5. 


tLe 5-—-WAGE EARNERS IN SWEDISH AGRICULTURE IN 1910, BY SEX AND 










































































OCCUPATION. 
————— — 
Occupation. Men. Women.| Total. 
isle he a 
\grienitural Es odds Si bdo de dcdacccdechddeuecrscesouccesegusecess le ee 887 
Bailifis nln ds +64. de caceanerl esd sbhengesdsesepeeeceschne cpoece EE inasopennh< 6, 120 
stewards, inspectors, etc............... Pian Dabehenhssseslbaghieeceseee 3, 092 8 3, 100 
Ce Ny ee ne ee ee 10, 099 8 10, 107 
Agricultural laborers: 
With land— 
isd Side cb bbbb6 sb06bbune cline sence 22, 658 10, 501 33, 159 
BE EE ae 6, 605 8, 705 15, 310 
CE AAAs, od chhbtid cna cobdbsddsctdoessssceodeebwoed 59, 650 4, 135 63, 785 
ee ee 28, 327 26, 443 54,770 
EE anatakesdssbedsiecdedrrdeleadddcicdtds ceudunsetecs | 117,240 | 49,784 | 167,024 
Without land— 
EE a Of aS a 2 4,961 2,211 7,172 
I, noe sh es dao sectgsevébucstecs 25, 423 42| 25,465 
eS ooo be osc nbsb bp h 56005 46655684. ccebend 3, 930 4,008 7, 938 
iene tan de sawcbeian enneeséees un 38, 289 51, 193 89, 482 
5.5 ibe orn dabeddesébénbae ococdesdecccnba 94,344 13, 022 107, 366 
i can bin adit habeas b abn adeddine ewe abiee 11, 107 12, 226 23, 333 
ere ihe Nine 101-5 alnca thy putt owes damied bo ste 178,054 | 82,702} 260,756 
Total agricultural laborers.............2----ceeee-ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 295,204 | 132,486 | 427, 780 
sn 6 conc ck oes Cent ek base ees as cucseeetwres/e 1, 258 2, 532 3,790 
Gardeners and umdergardeners 2. . ..... 2.2... 2.22.22 seen eee ec ee ee eeeeeee 9, 480 328 | 9, 808 
I igh LOOM EE <b 5 iin och Ren cbbbbae «cubs bewadddahn od 10,738 | 2,860 | 13,598 
tA) LI ei dles ands -opbatoudlciees 316, 131 | 135,354 | 451, 485 
} 





i Includes the workers in cooperative dairies. 
+ Includes independent market gardeners. 


Criticism is made by the authors of The Swedish Agricultural 
Laborer of the division shown in the occupational census on the 
ground that owing to the inclusive character of some of the classes and 
the exclusive character of others, the data submitted do not give suf- 
ficiently comprehensive information regarding the occupational 
divisions of the agricultural population. They estimate the number 
of agricultural laborers in 1910 as 400,000, about two-thirds of whom 
were men and one-third women. 

The “statare,” of whom in 1910 there were 25,423, are a group of 
special workmen, usually married, representing the typical agricul- 
tural laborer on large farms. They are hired by the year, receive 
allowances in part payment of wages, and have their own homes. 
Some of the crofters own their holdings; others give a contracted num- 
ber of days work as rent for the use of the land they till. The land- 
less day workers constituted in 1910 the largest group (107,366) of 
agricultural wage earners and probably do still. At the present time 
their working conditions are to a large extent determined in much 
the same way as those of employees in industry. 

_As is customary in a country where small farms predominate, social 
distinctions between the classes of farm labor exist only to a limited 
extent. Since a small farmer must often supplement the income from 
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his farm by working for others, he may be at once an employer «iid gy 
employee. Sons of small farmers work on neighboring farms wii|) th, 
sons of their employer. It is only on the large farms that disting. 
tions between skilled and unskilled, between professional! and 0 tho, 
work, are sharply drawn. 


Woman and Child Labor.’ 


There has been no complete inquiry into the extent of female yy) 
child labor on Swedish farms since 1915, when a survey of the work. 
ing and living conditions of agricultural laborers on 238 typical farms 
was made. The study covered 11,970 workers, 6,181 of whom wor, 
permanent workers; 5,789 temporary workers. Of the permanen; 
workers 8.6 per cent were women; 6.0 per cent minors under 18 yea), 
of age. In the case of the temporary workers, however, the percent. 
ages of women and children were much greater, being 42.8 per cen 
and 31.6 per cent, respectively, three-fifths of the children being inde; 
15 years of age. 

The work performed by women and chiidren in agriculture, espe. 
cially on the small and medium-sized farms which (as shown :n Table 4 
predominate in Sweden, is important. Among the kinds of work 
which they do, milking holds first place, though during recent year 
the introduction of milking machines has caused a decline in the de- 
mand for woman labor of this character. Women are also engaged in 
harvest work and in the thinning and weeding of root crops of various 
kinds. The care of animals is largely taken by women, expecially on 
the smaller farms. Children work in the sugar beet and turnip fields 
during the summer months and also keep watch over grazing 
flocks. The extent of grazing work on the part of children has, hiov- 
ever, been somewhat limited of late by the growing practice of feeding 
animals in the barns or of keeping them in specially fenced pastures. 
The wager paid women for agrieultural labor are shown in Tables 6 
7, and 8. 


Organization of Employees and Employers in Swedish Agriculture.* 


Employees.—Organization of the Swedish agricultural laborers 
which began about the close of the last century progressed rapily 
until 1908 when the Swedish Agricultural Laborers’ estzon was 
formed. Soon after a decline set in and it was not until 10 years later 
that the old federation regained its original standing. In 1921 its 
district branches in the counties of southern and central Sweden num- 
bered 300, with 22,000 members. 

The newly awakened interest in the organization of farm labor 
manifested itself also in the formation during 1918 of an independeni 
group known as the Uppland Agricultural Laborers’ Federation, witi 
a reported mem ership in 1921 of 5,000. In 1919 the Forest and 
Agricultural Laborers’ Federation of central Sweden, in which the !and 
workers and forest workers of the industrial midlands (Bergsluj/i' 
are organized, was established, its membership in 1921 numbering 
about 1,000 persons. The total number of agricultural t; .de-unionists 





7Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. The Swedish agri lium 
laborer. Stockholm, 1921, pp. 67-74. - 

® Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. The Swedish agricul 
laborer. Stockholm, 1921, pp. 36, 37. 
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in Sweden in 1921 was then apparently about 28,000, or a little less 
than 10 per cent of the total number of male agricultural laborers. 
Employers—The organization of Swedish agricultural employers 
proceeded simultaneously with that of their employees. The move- 
ment deveseee first in county associations, which in 1908 combined 
to form the Delegates of the Swedish Agricultural Employers’ Asso- 
cations. In 1920 a closer national combination was entered into, 
called the Central Association of Swedish Agricultural Employers. 


Cash Wages and Earnings. 


Official wage statistics for Swedish agricultural labor are secured 
from three sources, namely, employers’ and employees’ associations, 
and the chairman of parish councils. By this system the statistical 
office is able to secure locally differentiated figures for the wages in 
cash and in kind for the most important groups of workers, and to 
compute the averages for the kingdom as a whats, The wage data 
given in the tables which follow are averages for the whole country 
and are based upon figures furnished by the chairmen of the parish 
councils, 

Payments in Kind.—Payments in kind are still made to Swedish 
farm labor to a great extent. In addition to board and lodging the 
unmarried workers, in some parts of Sweden at least, receive clothing 
and other things, of a ‘fairly considerable value.”’ The “statare”’ 
(usually married) found on the larger farms are provided, in addition to 
their cash wages, with allowances of milk, corn, potatoes, etc., a rent- 
free cottage, which in southern Sweden consists of two rooms and a 
kitchen, and in the rest of the country, of a single-room tenement 
(average yearly rental, in 1919, 133 kronor ($35.64, par) and free fuel 
estimated (1919) at 147 kronor ($39.40, par). 

Earnings.—In Table 6 the average yearly earnings of these two 
classes of farm laborers, including in addition to their cash wages the 
value of board and lodging in the case of the unmarried workers, 
and of allowances in that of the married men, are given for 1911, and 
from 1914 to 1920. 


TasLE 6.—AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL LABORERS, 
i911 AND 1914 TO 1920, BY CLASS AND SEX OF WORKER. 
(Sweden. Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok, 1922. Stockholm, 1922, p. 214. Krona at par = 
26.8 cents.] 





Farm servants. 





Statare. } 
Board and 


lodging. Total. 


Cash wages. 





Fe- Males. Fe- Males. | Fe- | Cash | Wages 


males. males. males. | wages. jin kind., Total. 


Males. 





| 


a , , a r r , a | a 
Kronor.|Kronor.|K ronor.|K ronor .| Kronor. Kronor.| Kronor. Kronor. Kronor. 
: 373 


184 337 272 64 456 | 687 
202 370 702 3: 477; ~— Bil 
212 412 5s : 5 537 | 883 
241 508 5 q 597 987 
286 657 8 5 799 | 1,256 
376 940 ; ‘6: 1,118 | 1,764 
502 | 1,019 903 | 1, 1,262 | 2,988 
661 | 1,030 1,305 | 2,352 
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It will be seen from this table that the rise in the total yearly ep), In 
ings of these classes of farm workers, 1914 to 1920, was for male so». 


> W 
vants, 200 per cent; female servants, 198 per cent, and statare, | :)() per oh 
cent. Cash wages of male servants increased 224 per cent; of fem), cat 0 


servants, 227 per cent; and of statare, 213 per cent. 

Cash wages.—The day laborers on Swedish farms may be either poy. Bp » 
manent or temporary workers. In the iron-working proper‘ ics j) 
Bergslagen, for instance, day workers having small holdings contrac; fi jsveden. 
to work for their employers a certain length of time and are known 4 
permanent day workers. The majority of the day workers, howey», Je 
are laborers who work by the day or hour, and make neither or! 10; 
written agreements. The cash wages of these two classes of day 
laborers, those boarded by the employer and those boarding them. 


selves, with reference also to season and to sex, for 1911 and fron permane 
Male 

















































































1914 to 1920 are shown in Table 7. S Fema 
Statal 
TABLE 7.—AVERAGE DAILY CASH WAGES OF SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL ),y z 
LABORERS, 1911 AND 1914 TO 1920, BY SEX AND SEASON, b- labor 
i: 1 t 
[Sweden. Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok, 1922. Stockholm, 1922, p. 214. Krona at par- Si 
26.8 cents.] W 
Permanent day laborers. a 
$$ —————————— SN cr -—— W 
} Wom 
Laborers boarding themselves. , Laborers boarded by em) loyer Si 
W 
sad | ’ ay rt? [ 7 Wom 
Year. Summer. Winter. Summer. | W inter - 
| | | ~—_ 
*e- | Fe- | Fe- Fe. 
Males. | males Males | males. | Males males Mak males, 
. Over 
Ree | than tl 
Kronor. Kronor.| Kronor. Kronor. Kronor. Kronor. Kronor. Kron, 
NTR EE ce Sng A a ATE - he 2.40; 1.52) Lsl| 114/ 164) Lol} Lis, a 
ce ckiss Love dalircicssdetiaecdloded 2.62] 1.65] 1.97] 1.24] 1.80] 1.10) 1.25) 9 
adibidibbbtysddd- bpihsbhddbaes oi 272) LT) 207) 129) Less) 116) 1.3) ‘ 
eine EN UL Ve GL 3.23| 205] 255) 1.59] 2.30) L39/ Ley) io 
BES RR We eerste Ray 423) 260) 3.20; 2.00/ 2.95) 1.74/ 2.24) La Bet 
Di cietnink ooh pind tv Ess CELE - ehhh 3S - - | 5.99) 3.58/ 4.69] 2.73] 3.95 2.35) 3.05) Li UM 
1919 SS SeSeSeGs Sccedecéi cer eweeese-ceece 7 36 4.36 5. 90 3.33 4.95 2.91 | 3. 6: 2.15 ervant 
busbabbadieSbbaedlGh Vlaks Bddbaghs | 833] 622] 651) 401] 5.71] 3.27) 4.2 i 
z oka Boog Vie apt god Gert Apne of mar 
~ Par lay lal 
cmporary day Wer s. ompat 
 mmeent, re 
MOND ith tedn aati nck vith bbdbeais | 279] 1.67] 204) 1.25/ 2.94] 1.14; 1.32] 08 D0) ne 
ARE RAR SS AO ERE Eo ph 3.02} 2st} 2.24] 1.388) 210] 1.24] 1.46) .ofeeU pel 
Riis socnnliniidlansintkduasidieiesendiies 3.13] 1.87] 234) 1.43] 218] 1.29) 1.55) & By J 
I et a eee enn 5 3.77| 2.23] 3.02] 1.75] 263] 1.52] 1.9] LB 
 , ERE ARETE EGE 5.00} 2.9) 4.00| 2.29) 3.43] 1.93] 263) LsfDectobe 
et ha 7.14; 4.00} 5.62) 3.07) 4.75] 2.67) 3.63) 20RD. 
BORD. . 5 cpimpinoing oo sancsacccccccaccsere | 858} 4.82] 672] 372) 5.76] 3.22] 4.33; 2S —puOWwn 
Sais apedns -ctsrhdan eb reli denats | 937) 562! 7.20) 4.30] 642] 3.72] 4.71) 270erigd | 
| hocthars 
— Biestimat 
The increases in the cash wages of the day workers were not gel 
erally as great as those of the permanent workers. The percentagt 
increases 1n summer wages of these groups, 1914 to 1920, appear The 
the following statement: S wodiin! 
Per cent of increase in summer wages, 1914 to 1920. 
* sweden 
Permanent workers: Per cent. | Tem y workers: -_ i Bwed - 
Men boarded by employer ....-.. 217 en boarded by employer... ...-. 2) BMP us)" 
Men boarding themselves. ... . . . 218 Men boarding themselves... ..... 2!! 
Women boarded by employer... 197 Women boarded by employer. ... a 
Women boarding themselves.... 216 Women boarding Ves...-- 2! 
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iM. In the general industrial depression of 1921 marked decreases in 
Ser- the wages of all Swedish agricultural laborers occurred. Table 8 
per Mfoives these decreases for the various classes of workers with the per 
ale Mont of decrease. 


Der. mabe 8. -DECREASE IN CASH WAGES (IN KRONOR) IN SWEDISH AGRICULTURE, 1921, 
% AS COMPARED WITH 1920, BY CLASS OF WORKER, SEX, AND SEASON, 

3 in 

K. Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden. Stockholm, No. 2, 1922, p. 8. Krona at par— 

















Pact icweder. 28.8 cents} 
1 as ~ gle ad aoe mnt 
ver ——— ; i= Bie odes: Bar, ! 1 
; | Per cent 
hor Class of employees. } 1620. | 1921. of 
lay decrease. 
ay | 
Fe nit’ of SRARAAAMDEIRAE | —~—--- 
manent workers: Per year. | Per year 
om pe a a a ek bi ea 1075 Io04 26. 1 
Female S52 k deb in bbb a waded led pinesdab débidobbbotdes ddccdena 661 542 18. 0 
rene LULL itt Pal) Oy OTe al oy! | 1,047 | S11 22.7 
Y IE idbbh- cesta. « doniinit shebang diel do gsesd do enes eos dus 1, 158 912 21.2 
ay laborers: 
Men boarding themselves— Per day. | Per day. | 
pat = in Hew. < beater db es of ap andsilipind Beanne > scenes ce5aeees 9. 37 6. 79 27.7 
ee itinth cc anes 6 inmeese eden eer sea mns cok knbcsndew se 7. 20 | 5.14 25. 6 
Men boarded by employer— 
Es bo «pid bch bbs as Ghee gn de eahessace ckcecencGtieme 6. 41 | 4.72 26. 4 
a SMIITTAL, bd). 545 « Sa tnlewtbddddda db dadideehibinile vidles kh 4.71 | 3.15 33.1 
Women boarding themselves— 
ver ee i mrnsend eden ginénn tas OE) Ee Ee ee 5, 62 | 4. 42 21.4 
. WEES Sia hc wind oo « ctw od b's cow edew swiss oeee sbhn eden $s oeéne- 4. 30 3. 34 22.3 
Women boarded by employer— | 
RMNEULIC.. LCA. . ike. Steal. bse asEL . eek Lak pdb 272/ 3.07 | 17.5 
i ode hadi cnigtniiesBieenetcanMnnscaiarens 2.79 | 2, 24 19.7 
7 Overtime.—Wages for overtime are usually 50 per cent higher 
~ Bthan the regular hourly wages. 
0.1 
7 Wage Increase and Cost of Living for the Whole of Sweden. 
LO 
“1B =Between 1913 and the end of 1919 total earnings of unmarried farm 
2. Mervants had increased by from about 170 to i80 per cent, and those 
“ Hof married servants by 190 per cent, while increases in the wages of 
lay laborers ranged from 166 to 207 per cent.® In July, 1919, as 
ompared with July, 1914, the cost of living had increased 157 per 
—firent, retail food prices being, July to December, 1919, from 210 to 
“i fee20 per cent above the 1914 level. 
“B® By July, 1920, cost of living had increased to 170 per cent and in 
.sctober, 1920, to 181 per cent above the 1914 level.'"° Meanwhile, as 
ogMetown in Tables 6 and 7, wages had also been rising. During the 
“1 period 1913 to 1920 cash wages of all agricultural laborers reached an 
— Biestimated average increase of 220 per cent." 
Ts 
oe Wage Contracts. 
m 


The yearly contract prevails among the permanent workers on 
Pwedish farms, the hiring year being reckoned from October 24. 







*Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. The Swedish agricultural 
aborer. Stockholm, 1921, pp. 56, 57, and 61. 

” Sweden, Statistiska Ceniralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok, 1922. Stockholm, 1922, pp. 221 and 224. 

" See The Swedish Agricultural Laborer, p. 64. 
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Collective Bargaining.'” 


Collective agreements in Swedish agriculture date back to 1906-7, 
but their use in the regulation of working conditions affecting farm 
labor did not become general until 1919, when a national agreement 
was entered into in which provisions dealing with overtime, right 
of organization, direction of work, accident insurance, etc., were 
included. During the same year a number of local agreements 
concerning wages and hours of labor were made. New local agree- 
ments in 1920 indicated an extension of the principle of collective 
bargaining to portions of the country where it had hitherto not 
existed. The national agreement of 1919, however, expires October 
24, 1922, and local agreements of 1920 touching the question of 
wages and hours terminated in 1921. 

As to the range of the collective agreements it may be said that 
while they are in force in three of the most important agricultural 
districts of Sweden, viz, Skane, Ostergétland, and the Vale of Malar, 
the reports state that in not more than one-fourth of all the rural 
districts of the country are agricultural working conditions thus 
regulated, and that in parishes where the agreements have come inte 
force they concern, in the main, only holdings of at least 50 hectares 
(123.6 acres). 

In addition to the matters of increased wages, better housing, and 
shorter hours, the employees have from the first sought through 
collective agreements to safeguard their right of association. The 
national agreement of 1919 provided for the inviolability of the 
right of association on either side. It provided also that a dismissed 
worker might call for an inquiry through his association for the 
purpose of redress, but that an employer’s objection to his employee’s 
membership in a trade organization should not be considered a viola- 
tion of the right of association. The agreement of the following 
year, however, went a step further and made the dismissal of a 
workman because of membership in a union a violation of the right 
of association. ‘The refusal of an employer to give reasons, upon the 
demand of the employees’ trade organization, for the dismissal of a 
workman was also to be regarded as a violation of the right of associa- 
tion. Provisions such as these are regarded as a marked departure 
from the patriarchal system which has hitherto largely prevailed 
in agricultural labor contracts. The personal relation existing 
between master and servant has been gradually transmuted into 
impersonal agreements between employers and employed, and the 
settlement of labor disputes, once a question between man and man, 
is now in the last resort referred to organizations of the two parties. 


Hours of Labor. 


Hours of labor in Swedish agriculture have gradually decreased as 
wages increased. The changes in this respect are shown in Table 9, 
which summarizes the results of investigations made over the period 
from 1911 to 1920. 





12 Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. The Swedish agricultural 
laborer. Stockholm, 1921, pp. 37-40. 
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TABLE 9.—LENGTH OF AVERAGE WORKING DAY (HOURS) IN SWEDISH AGRICUL- 
TURE IN SUMMER, 1911 TO = 1920. 
{[Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. The Swedish agricultural laborer. 
Stockholm, 1821, p. 41.] 


Item. 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 11920 


Gross time. . ‘ Kee 2. x 2.6 2. 6 2. 5 2.3 2.3 | 12.3 | 12.1 

Meal times, e sasenccaes? Sek ee, -aem . 2] 22] 7 2. 3 

Net time ' m .5 | 10. 1 ' Lg : .1 } 10.1 9.9 
| } 


1 Sweden. Statistiska Centralbyran. Arsbok, 1922. Stockholm, 1922, p. 212. 


It appears from the table that the average net daily hours in 
summer for these workers decreased 0.7 hour (42 minutes), or 4.2 
hours per week, between 1911 and 1920, the largest annual decrease, 
0.2 hour (12 minutes) per day occurring between 1915 and 1916 
and 1918 and 1919. 

The length and distribution of hours of labor in agriculture always 
vary greatly with different classes of workers on different kinds of 
work. Information regarding average daily hours of three principal 
classes of farm workers in Sweden, viz, cattlemen, horsemen, and 
ordinary laborers in 1918 and 1919 is given in Table 10. 


TABLE 16.—AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF WORK IN SWEDISH AGRICULTURE, i918 
AND 1919, BY CLASS OF WORKER AND SEASON. 


[Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. The Swedish agricultural laborer, 
Stockholm, 1921, p. 43.] 


Summer. Winter 


Class of worker and year. _ 
| Gross Net | Gross | Net 
: Meals. | as | Meals. 
| time. time. | time. time. 


Cattlemen: 


1.0] 13. 
10.8 | 13. 


10.3 | 
10. ‘ 


10.1 | 
9.9 


As usual and for obvious reasons the hours of labor of the cattle- 
men and horsemen were longer than those of ordinary laborers, but on 
the other hand the net decreases for the two former classes were 
greater than those for the latter in both years. The length of the 
working hours of cattlemen in winter, as compared with those of the 
other two classes, is a noticeable feature of the table. 

Statistics regarding the length of the working year for 1919-20 
were secured by an investigation covering 74 representative farms in 
central and southern Sweden, employing 1,637 workers regularly. 
The data submitted in Table 11 are based upon 656 of the male wor mg Ts 
who had been employed for at least 11 months of the fiscal year in 
question. It was found that the average number of effective wor Tae 
hours, after deducting days off (89 hours per annum provided for in 
collective agreements), days of sickness, etc, amounted to 2,824 if 
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ordinary working time is considered, and to 2,978, or 154 more, if the 
‘additional hours spent in feeding stock, grooming horses, etc., are 
taken into account. The facts as they related to the different classes 
of workers follow: 

TABLE 11.AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARLY WORKING HOURS OF SWEDISH AGRICUL. 

TURAL LABOR, 1919-20, BY AGE AND CLASS OF WORKER. 

{[Sweden. Delegation for International Collaboration in Social] Politics. The Swedish agricultural laborer. 
Stockholm, 1921, p. 48.] 











Age groups. 
| 1 . . . 
ln eal | Special! Other | General — 
Item. = | —_— = Wwork- | work- | aver- | Under | 60 years 
ail, rece N ‘ ers. ers. age. 1g | 18to “4 xe 
| | years. | years. | over. 
Ordinary working hours..... 3, 250 2, 669 2, 624 2, 706 2, 658 2, 824 2,709 2, 813 | 2, 944 
Total working hours......... 3,299 | 2,983 2,669 | 2,748 | 2,776] 2,978 | 2,838] 2,983) 3,013 
{ | 


As compared with the length of working hours shown in the pre- 
ceding tables the local collective agreements fixing hours of labor for 
the hiring year 1920—21 made in connection with the national agree- 
ment of 1919 are significant. In central Sweden, for instance, hours 
were fixed as follows: November, 8 hours per day; December, 73; 
January, 8; February, 84; March 1 to April 15, 9; April 16 to Septem- 
ber 30, 10; October, 9 hours. In southern Sweden a more even dis- 
tribution of working time was made. But with the exception of 
Skane, where the working time is about 50 hours longer than in other 
counties, the average annual working time, under the new agreements, 
required deductions being made, amounted to 2,650 hours. Accord- 
ing to available information it seems to be clear that the agreements 
for 1920-21 were not renewed, and just what the changes were in this 
respect during 1921 have not as yet been reported. 

Agricultural work does not as a rule begin before 7 a. m. or end later 
than 7 p. m., though an extra hour off is granted on Saturdays, 
making the closing hour 6 p. m. 

















MINIMUM WAGE. 


Minimum Wage as Basis for Compensation Award. 


NOVEL application of the minimum wage law appears in an 
A award by the Industrial Accident Commission of California 
published in volume 9 of its reported decisions, at page 3i. 
The injured employee was a woman working as a Machine operator 
for Clarence T. Braun & Co. at San Francisco, the injury resulting in 
the loss of her left arm near the elbow. She was receiving wages of 
$15 per week, in disregard of the rate fixed by the California Industrial 
Welfare Commission, which was $16 per week. In making the award 
the accident commission held that the indemnity should be computed 
upon the basis of the legal wage fixed by the welfare commission 
rather than on the wage actually paid in violation of law. 


a ~~ --— 


Kansas Report on Minimum Wage, 1921. 


court of industrial relations of the State, and the report of the 

court gives an account of operations during the year 1921. 
The court was not organized until March, 1921, so that the work 
was subject to delay. However, the former secretary of the wel- 
fare commission was retained for a part of the year, and carried on 
surveys as to costs of living, wages, etc., as in earlier years. The 
results of the investigations are given in a suggested general cost 
of living budget amounting to $16.93 per week. Cost of room is 
put at $3.40, board at $6.35, clothing at $3.31, and sundries at $3.87. 
Of the latter, car fare ($1.05), laundry (50 cents), and amusements 
(50 cents), are the largest items. 

All orders have been reopened, and dates were set for hearings in 
December, but these were postponed on account of the packers’ 
strike, which occupied the attention of the court. New dates were 
set in February, 1922, after which tentative orders were to be drawn, 
followed by a final public hearing and promulgation. The abro- 
gation of representative boards, which took place with the transfer 
of the work to the court, was looked upon as a step 1n the direction of 
efficiency and prompt action, as the boards “had proved a clumsy 
arrangement and had often been able to block all legislation because 
of disagreement.” 


HE minimum wage law of Kansas is now administered by the 
fa] e 
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Output of Coal Miners in Great Britain and Various Other Countries. 


REPORT published by the Monmouthshire and South Wales 
Coal Owners’ Association’ gives data (pp. 68-73) relating 
to the individual output of miners in the Monmouthshire 

and South Wales coal fields and similar information (pp. 226, 227) 

for the coal miners of the United Kingdom, other British posses- 

sions, and the principal coal-producing countries of the all. 
The following table shows the number of miners (pieceworkers) 

actually engaged in getting out coal and the average weekly out- 
ut of pieceworkers in the coal mines of Monmouthshire and South 
Vales, by quarters, from 1919 to 1922: 

NUMBER OF PIECEWORKERS, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY OUTPUT PER PIECEWORKER 
IN MONMOUTHSHIRE AND SOUTH WALES COAL FIELDS, BY QUARTERS, OCTOBER 
1, 1919 TO JANUARY 7, 1922. 














Pieceworkers: ee 
| Average num- “ a as 
= | ber ofcoal | _, Put per 
Quarter ending— getters (includ- | Piecew orker 
ing colliers’ (tons of 2,240 
helpers). pounds). 
i 109,072 | 7. 22 
January 10, 1920...... ebae mews 112,108 | 8. 25 
| RR IT 113,190 | &. 39 
PE By des scicacvcensincas 114, 034 | 8.18 
Se errr rer 114,531 | 7.81 
January 8, 1921............... = 115,670 | 6. 26 
ee reer 114, 271 5. 59 
PE BE kes da caciccncasea see (*) () 
CS eee 87,061 | 9, 29 
PORUBET F , BU iicticcsccnwisaves 92, 049 9, 59 





1 National strike. 


The table following, taken from the report (with the exception of 
additional data for the United States, Belgium, and Japan), shows 
the average yearly tonnage output per man for underground and 
surface workers combined, for various periods in the different countries 
from 1885 to 1921: 





1 Gibson, Finlay A. A compilation of statistics of the coal mining industry of the United Kingdom, 
the various coal fields thereof, and the principal foreign countries of the world. Cardiff, 1922. 
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AVERAGE OUTPUT PER MAN PER YEAR IN PRINCIPAL COAL-PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 


I8s5 TO 1921. 


{In tons of 2,240 pounds.) 






























































l Nl 
| South | } 
Africa | | 
(Cape | 
| Aus- of Good | | 
Tritaq| Brit-| tralia’ Hope, \us- 
United) *. in ; _— : } 
— --., | ish |Can-| and | Natal, | United} Ger- | Bel- | Rus-| tria- | Jap-| Swe- | q 
—_ ian In- |ada.| New| Trans- | States. | many. ae igium.| sia. |; Hun- an. | den. Spain. 
*| dia. | Zea-| vaal, | | | gary. 
land., and 
| Free 
| State. | 
| 
| | | 
1885. 318] 5 | 315 | 353 or 263 | 190 | 166} 134 | on 143 102 
1886 . 312] 56| 332] 354 | re 263 193 | 169] 136] 174 |..... 164 103 
1887 317 55 | 375 | 348 __ | eee 274; 205| 179] 136) 180)..... 147 118 
1888 327 58 | 353 353 . 2 ae 285 214 183 Ie 2 145 ill 
1889....| 320] 65 | 306] 345 71 421 276 217| I81| 141} 185 | 104] 132 114 
1890 299 | 66 | 347] 301 113 443 264 213 | 171 | 146} 180 123] 117 123 
i801... 288 | 67 | 360] 365 lil 53 256 195 | 162/152} 176| 89] 124 102 
1892....| 275 | 66]..... 356 i01 168 243 194 | 162] 157 | 176) 112] 129 112 
1893... 247| 68/| 388] 321 161 448 250 191} 163} 155| i77| 109] 128 113 
1894. . 271 65 | 391 | 379 162} 405 252 202 172/166) 175| 99] 126 107 
1895 273; 61 | 359 391 188 450-256 202; 169/173! 175] 88] 143 110 
1896 284 | 62 | 383 | 390 175 443-267 206 | 175/175} 174) 93] 137 106 
1897....| 293 | 68] 447| 427 164 450 267 213 176 168} 178) 63] 136| 134 
1898....1 288| 731! 501] 432 174 490 | 265 214) 177 172) 177, 88} 140) 139 
1899.... 304 | 68 | 472] 429 158} 552| 264 211} 173 160] 179 111] 137 142 
1900. . 291 69 | 477 | 452 ]......... 537 260 203} 174 146] 160 106] 135/ 129 
1901 273 70 | 497 | 456 142 539 | 238 195 | 163 137] 164 118] 128 130 
1902...., 277] 76] 552] 435 | 187 520 234 179} 174/153} 163/122; 138 120 
1903 275 | 84] 462] 446 | 190 563 244 206 | 167 166) 169 117} 143 123 
1904 276; 89] 468} 421 195 529 242 196 | 155 | 164] 175 120} 149 | 139 
1905. 277 95 | 509 | 456 | 210 60 242 202} 159 153] 187) 149] 154] 142 
1906 287} 99] 514] 487 | 224 77 264 188 | 166 147] 195/121] 142} 131 
1907 287} 99/425] 487| 233} 630) 258 197 | 163 155| 195 | 106] 149] 153 
1908 267 | 99 | 422} 494 | 231| 538] 243 189 160 146) 190, 115] 147] 150 
1909....) 262] 99] 400] 399 | 285| 617! 236 195 | 162/155] 181 | 97] 123] 162 
1910 254} 104 | 453 | 453 301 618 | 239 192 | 164/..... 183 112] 146 156 
i911 257 | 109 | 395] 484 | 313} 613! 248 192 | 157}..... 191 119] 144 145 
1912....| 241} 111 | 472] 535 341| 660/ 269 200} 155 |..... | 207 1127] 165 ® as 
1913. a ee OR EP Peae 3 or sinned 4 f NSE Pree .. {=e ae 
RE | RB EERE eee Ceaceamad __¢ RRO eompege 2. BS aap: i. | lattes 
1915....| 206 |... lepiedesenes pageEee: OU fnccoeslsccvesss CO Addie ainte 1104 |...... epeegnn 
1916. ET Cncnestisaeadieagues eae ie Tneahiaaltisamsbiu j .. ee eee jj epedip 
1917. | eee | (antdbeshoadasiea BE Eosuiedlnectel ee timeicléxeses SN Ri iiidindtemis 
a ee haere 9 a Ee a ee eee Ce lecanuslontoune 
1919....| 193 | 120].....}...... St MEN Dicsiecwhishsimnaisunmetisecadivesdss CED inicnstisesoton 
ic Set OF tected 5 SR RITES EN TORE RN Te RE Meena 
ee a) 2 ee LA bubnanelaatehsatebdbbehsanaiepbelsasthnnsterseennavedisdipcalsicastncagnnieatiane 
le ieee, | | 
1 Computed from the Twenty-first Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1921. Tokyo [1922] 


Pp. 61, 65. 
2 Raush, G. 


A. 
* Computed from report of U. 8. Geological Survey, Apr. 1, 1922, 


The Mineral Industry during 1919, New York, 1920. P. 119. 
No. 246. 














LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Building Trades—Boston. 
A N AGREEMENT has recently been signed by the Building 


Trades Employers’ Association and the United Building Trades 

Council of Boston which is expected to stabilize wages and 
working conditions in that locality. In the summer of 1921 the 
workers in building trades struck for an increase of wages, and after 
a hard fight were defeated. The employers established a rate of 90 
cents an hour for the basic trades and declared the open shop. When, 
this spring, the boom in building brought about a scarcity of skilled 
building workers, the men began to demand increases in pay, and 
the situation was such that they were likely to get them. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed to both sides that it would be better 
io return to a formal contract between the two sides, so that both 
might have a reliable basis for estimating expenses and earnings, 
and the present agreement, signed July 14, 1922, is the outcome of 
this attitude. | 

The wage set for the basic trades is, in general, $1 an hour, running 
up to $1.124 for bricklayers, stonemasons, and plasterers, and $1.20 
for hoisting engineers. The employers agree not to hire nonunion 
men unless the unions are unable to furnish a sufficiency of members 
to do the work, and the unions bind themselves, if this latter situation 
arises, to work with nonunion men. ‘The 44-hour week is established, 
with time and a half for overtime and double pay for Sunday and 
holiday work. Both sides agree that there shall be no lockouts, 
strikes, or stoppages of work, excepting only cases in which non- 
union men are hired when union men are obtainable; in this case 48 
hours’ notice of the situation must be given to the secretaries of the 
two associations before work is stopped. Grievances of every kind 
are to be adjusted by an arbitration board. To form this board, 
both employers and employees shall designate one member and one 
alternate from each of their trade subdivisions, the number of em- 
ployer and employee representatives to be equal. The employer and 
employee representatives thus chosen are each to select a chairman 
and secretary for their own side, and also to name three umpires, the 
six people thus selected to form the panel of umpires. The board 
may, A it thinks best, work eee subcommittees. This board 
is to have jurisdiction over all disputes. 

[t is clearly understood that this arbitration board is to settle amy and all disagree- 
ments, misunderstan lings, or questioned interpretations of any kind that may arise 
in any trade or between any employer or employee group, or between two or more 
employer or employee groups that may occur during the life of this agreement. All 
findings and judgments of this arbitration board are to be conclusive and binding 
upon all parties concerned during the life of this agreement. 

If the board is unable to reach a unanimous agreement in any case, 
the question is to be referred to a special section “ consisting of equal 
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number of members from each group representing the trades or sub- 
divisions who have an interest in the question.” If this seetion fails 
to reach a unanimous agreement within 48 hours of its appointment, 
it is to choose by lot one name from the panel of umpires. ‘he 
umpire thus chosen is to hear the case and to make an award withii 
72 Seales from the time all evidence and argument have been pre- 
sented to him, and his award shall be final and binding on all parties. 

This agreement will expire on April 1, 1923, but if neither party to this agreement 
gives notice in writing to the other party on or before January 1, 1923, that it desires 
a change, then this agreement shall continue in effect until April 1, 1924, and so on 
each year thereaiter. If, however, three months’ notice in writing is given by either 
party to this agreement to the other party on January | of any year that it desires a 
change in this agreement, then negotiations shall be entered into for a new agreement 
by both parties not later than January 10 of any year. 





Agreement Conceming Employment of Bricklayers’ Helpers. 


O* JUNE 5, 1922, an agreement was signed in New York City 

between the Mason Builders’ Association and the Independent 
Bricklayers’ Helpers and Building Laborers’ Union of America (Inc.), 
covering hours, wages, and working conditions. The wage is fixed 
at 874 cents an hour, and the week at 44 hours, — an hour and 
a half more permitted for men engaged in mixing, tempering, or dis- 
tributing mortar. Time and a half is to be paid for overtime and 
double pay for work on Sunday or holidays. The work of brick- 
layers’ helpers is defined, and it is stipulated that wages are to be paid 
weekly, i 12 noon, Saturday.” The men bind themselves not 
to affiliate with any other labor organization and not to go out on 
any sympathetic strike. They agree not to quit the work ‘of a mem- 
ber of the Mason Builders’ Association and to submit all disputes to 
the joint arbitration committee for settlement. Business agents of 
the union are to be free to visit jobs during working hours. ‘The 
agreement is to expire December 31, 1922. 





Hat and Cap Industry—New York. 


HE strike of 5,000 hat and cap workers of New York City was 
settled by an agreement entered into on July 19, between the 
Cloth Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ Association and the Joint Council 
of New York of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America. Sections V and VIII of the new agreement embody im- 
epee changes. Section V is intended to eliminate the social shop 
y requiring the manufacturers to do practically all of their work in 
their inside shops. Section VUI provides for the establishment of 
production standards and for arbitration of this question in case of 
disagreement. Following is the new two-year agreement: 

Both parties are desirous of bettering conditions in the cloth hat and cap industry, 
and of obtaining as far as possible equalization of standards of labor throughout the 
industry by methods of conciliation and arbitration. To accomplish this end, the 
union and the association enter herewith into this collective agreement, pledging 
their good faith to cooperate for the enforcement of its provisions. 
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More specifically, the association herewith assumes full responsibility for its indi- 
“vidual members, that all provisions of this agreement and board decisions will be 
faithfully carried out by them. The union believing in the principle of a fair day’s 
labor for a fair day’s pay, obligates itself in good faith for all of its members, that they 
will perform their work conscientiously, faithfully, and efficiently. 


I. EMPLOYMENT. 


(a) The association agrees that its members will employ none but members in good 
standing of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America. 

(b) The members of the association requiring help shall apply to the association 
which in turn shall arrange with the union for the supplying of cap makers for caps 
and hat makers for hats, and such other skilled help as may be required. 

Workers efficient in both hat making and cap making employed in either depart- 
ment shall have the preference for employment in the other departments of the same 
shop before any new help. 

Any claim of neglect or improper allocation of help to manufacturers in the supply 
of help by the union shall be considered and acted upon by the board of adjustment. 

(c) The employees shall give three days’ notice to employers before leaving their 
positions. 

(7) When a worker who is indispensable in the factory serves notice of leaving, 
the employer shall immediately notify the union, through the association, and such 
worker shall not leave before the union is able to replace him or her. This, however, 
shall not be applied to workers who are leaving the trade or the city. 

(e) No worker shall be discharged without sufficient cause or reason, nor until an 
opportunity has been given for a joint investigation as to the sufficiency of the cause 
and reason. In case of disagreement the board of adjustment shall decide after a 
trial. 

IJ. Hours AND OVERTIME. 


(a) A week’s work shall consist of 44 hours, as follows: During the months of June, 
July, and August, on the first four working days of the week, work shall begin at 
8 a. m. and continue to 12 m., and from 1 p. m. to 6 p. m., and on the fifth working 
day of the week, work shall begin at 8 a. m. and continue to 12 m., and from 1 p. m. 
to5 p.m. During the balance of the year the 44 working hours may be distributed 
either as provided above or as follows: 

On the first five working days of the week work shall begin at 8 a. m. and continue 
to 12 m., and from 1 p. m. to5 p.m. On Saturdays work shall begin at 8 a. m. and 
continue to 12 m. 

(6) No overtime work shall be permitted during the months of June, July, and 
August, nor on Saturdays and Sundays during the balance of the year, nor shall more 
than eight hours overtime be permitted in any one week, same to be worked during 
the first four days of the week. Should conditions in the trade at any time warrant 
a deviation from the above regulation of overtime, the matter shall be taken up in 
conference between the association and the union, with the chairman of the board 
of adjustment as chairman, for such adjustment as the needs of the industry may 
require. 

(c) All overtime work shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

d) Any worker who habitually comes in late during the week when overtime is 
being worked shall be entitled to the overtime rate of time and one-hali for as many 
hours only as he or she works in excess of 44 hours. 


Ill. Houimpays. 


(a) The following legal holidays shall be observed and the workers shall receive 
pay for same, namely: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and the latter half of election day. 
During the week in which a legal holiday occurs employees working less than a full 
week shall be paid for the holidays pro rata for the hours worked. 

New employees shall not be entitled to pay for holidays during the two weeks of 
trial; such workers, however, upon becoming permanent workers should receive 
back pay for such holidays with their fourth week’s pay. . 

(b) Employees of firms that observe all the Jewish holidays shall substitute for the 
above-named holidays the latter half of election day, and the following religious 
holidays, and be paid for same: The first day of the Jewish New Year, Day of Atone- 
ment, Eighth Day of the Feast of Tabernacles, first day and last day of Passover, 
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and the first day of Shevuos. During the week in which the holiday occurs em- 
ployees working less than the full week shall be paid pro rata for the hours worked. 


IV. WaAGEs. 


(a) The system of work shall be by the week in all departments. 

(b) Newly engaged workers not covered by a standard of production shall work 
for the two weeks’ trial period at a price mutually agreed upon by the employer and 
the employee. During, or at the end of this period, the employer and worker shall 
agree upon a price which shall be his or her fixed wages. 

(c) All wages shall be paid weekly, in full, and in cash on a specified day. 


V. CONTRACTORS. 


(a) The practice of giving out a large part of the work to outside shops encouraged 
the establishment and development of the so-called ‘‘corporation’’ and social shops, 
which in turn kept the workers of the legitimate shops unemployed for months and 
months. 

It is the position of the union that by giving out their work, the greatest part of which 
went to the social or “corporation” shops, the manufacturers have thrown off all 
responsibility to the workers and the industry. For hours, wages, and working con- 
ditions in these social or “corporation” shops, as well as standards of workmanship 
and sanitation are below reasonable standards. 

It is the position of the manufacturers that they had to adopt that course because 
of the lack of standards of production which made it impossible for them to ascertain 
definitely in advance the labor cost of every article. 

Both parties agree that the development of the social shop is bound to undermine 
the entire industry. For the cut-throat competition of the social shop is based on 
the lowering ofall working conditions and tradestandards, on a cheapening of the quality 
of the article, and on the gradual reduction of the trade to the position of a sweatshop 
trade. Both sides fully indorse the statement of the board of arbitration of May, 
1921, to the effect that “the illegitimate social shop is detrimental to the industry as 
a whole, and therefore to the legitimate manufacturers and to the organized workers. ” 

The association pledges itself, for its members, to assume full responsibility to their 
workers especially with regard to supplying them with continuousemploymentasfar 
as possible. 

The union pledges itself to cooperate in the establishment of a reasonable and uni- 
form standard of production in the trade, so as to meet the point raised by the manu- 
facturers as their reason for giving out work. 

In accordance with the above declaration the following provisions are to be enforced: 

(6) The members of the association shall have their work made in their own shops, 
with the exception of such work as may be agreed upon between the association and 
the union for every individual manufacturer, subject to the following rules: 

(1) Exceptions are to be permitted for such work which the respective manufac- 
turer is not adapted to make in hisown shop. The question whether a manufacturer 
is or isnotadapted to do certain kindsof work shall be determined by the long established 
practice of the firm, especially that prevailing during normal times. 

(2) The respective manufacturer shall register with the union the shops with which 
he contracts for work that is subject to exception in accordance with clause I above. 
No manufacturer shall give out such work to any shop that is aot a duly recognized 
union shop. 

VI. MiscELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


(a) Time lost by the workers on account of an accidental breakdown of power, 
caused by agencies beyond the control and remedy of the employer should be made 
up during a period of one to two weeks in regular time. The arrangements to make 
up such lost time should be made between the employer and the committee of the 
shop. 

(6) During a period when there is not enough work in either the trimming or lining 
making branches to keep the workers of either branch fully occupied, the workers 
may be shifted from either of these branches to the other, or to the operators’ branch 
to sew covers or to work on the special machines, provided the transfer of a worker 
from one branch to another does not replace a worker in any other branch. The 
employer must notify the union, through the association, of such change. It is further 
understood that such workers are to be returned to their original branch of work when 
there is sufficient work in such branches to keep them occupied. 
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(c) Foremen, foreladies. or any member of the firm shall pot perform any work 
«which could be done by a regular worker, but must confine themselves to their 
managerial duties. 

(¢) The workers shall not be required to work for any firm, although a member of 
the association, which will work for or supply work to any firm during the pendency 
of strikes called or conducted by the union, against the latter firm. 

(e) There shall be no opposition or interference with the introduction of new ma- 
chinery on the part of the union, provided that such introduction does not eliminate 
from employment workers in the shop where such machinery is introduced, 

({) There shall be equal division of work among all the workers in the shop at all 
times. Arrangements for the division of work shall be made at least one day in ad- 
vance between the firm and the committee of the workers. 

(g) The union agrees that in any other agreement to be made with any other in- 
dividual employer in Greater New York during the life of this agreement, the stipu- 
lated condition of work and wages shall be in no wise less than the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

VII. AbsustmMENT or DIsPUTEs. 


(a) The parties to this agreement agree that there shall be no strike or lockout 
during the continuance of this agreement for any reason whatsoever, or because of 
any matter in controversy or dispute between the association and the union, or between 
any member of the association and any member of the union, but that all matters 
in controversy or dispute, if any, which the firm and its workers have been unable to 
adjust, shali be immediately referred to the managers of the respective organizations, 
by the party or parties aggrieved for immediate joint investigation and adjustment. 

(6) During the pendency of the controversy, a stoppage or a cessation of work shall 
not be permitted, whether by the authority of a representative of the union, or in 
any other way. In the event that the representatives of the parties hereto shall be 
unable to adjust the controversy or dispute, the same shall immediately be referred 
to the committee on adjustment whose decision shall be final and binding upon the 
parties to this agreement, 

(c) The committee on adjustment shall consist of five members, two representing 
the association, two representing the union, and the chairman agreed upon by the 
four, and designated for the life of the agreement. 


VIII. Stanparps oF PRopwctTion. 


(a) Immediately upon the signing of this agreement, arrangements shall be made 
by the union and the association to continue the negotiations that have been going 
on immediately preceding the signing of this agreement for the establishment of area- 
sonable and uniform standard of production in the trade, 

(b) Both sides pledge themselves to make every effort in order to complete the 
negotiations and arrive at a mutually satisfactory understanding on the question of 
standards of production, as soon as possible, 

(c) In case the union and the association shall fail to come to an understanding on 
the question of standards of production by the end of three months from the date of 
the signing of this agreement, the question shall immediately be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, both sides. binding themselves to abide by the decision of the arbitrator, such 
decision to become an integral part of this agreement. 


IX. Duration. 


(a) This agreement goes into effect the week of July 19, 1922, and shall terminate 
on June 30, 1924. On or about March 15, 1923, the association or the union shall have 
the right to call the other side into conference for the consideration of the question of 
wages, standards of production and other trade questions. In the event that the 
parties oi this agreement fail to agree on the question of wages or standards of produc- 
tion, their differences shall be submitted to a board of arbitration consisting of one 
representative of the association, one representative of the union and a chairman 
designated by the association and the union, The decision of the board of arbitra- 
tion, which must be rendered not later than June 1, shall be binding upon the parties 
for the life of the agreement, namely, up to June 30, 1924. 

(b) Not later than May 1, 1924, a conference shall take place between the authorizea 
representatives of the association and the union to take up the question of renewal, 
revision, or modification of the agreement. 
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tron and Steel Industry. 


HE annual conferences of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers with the Western Bar Iron Association 
and the Western Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 
held in June, resulted in a renewal for another year of the sliding 
scale agreements between these associations of manufacturers and 
the union. There were minor changes only in the sheet and tin 
mill scales. The base rates on coke machines were reduced 5 per 
cent. This reduction affects tin house workers only, who represent 
but a small proportion of the workers in the tin mills. A number of 
minor changes were made affecting working conditions, and the fol- 
lowing new clauses were added to the memorandum of agreement: 

It is further agreed that when improved machinery or methods of operation are 
introduced into mills, thus increasing the output and reducing the work of the men, 
there shall be a readjustment of the scale governing such work. 

It is further agreed that when and where misunderstandings arise as to the proper 
interpretation of any part of this agreement, that the proper official or officials of the 
association with the local committee shall first discuss the matter with the manage- 
ment before any rulings on same are rendered. It is understood that pending such 
investigation and discussion, there shall be no cessation of work by men affected. 

Eighteen companies participated in the conferences which resulted 
in this agreement. 

In the contract between the Western Bar Iron Association and the 

Amalgamated Association of fron, Steel, and Tin Workers an ad- 
rance in the base rates for boiling metal was granted to the bar iron 
workers for the 12-month period beginning July 1. The basic pud- 
dling rate was increased from $5.50 to $6 a ton on a 1-cent card rate, 
and a 50-cent advance applied at all card points above the 1-cent card 
rate. For the May-June period the boiling rate of $7.63 was based 
on a 1.50-cent card. The new rate is $8.13. Otherwise this agree- 
ment remains virtually unchanged. 


Printing Trades. 
Cleveland. 


HE new “continuing” agreement between the Employing Printers 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Cleveland Typographical Union No. 
53 is of interest, not only for its content, but also for its form. It 
illustrates the attempt of the International Typographical Union to 
evoive a mode! universal contractform. In January, 1922, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union published in ‘‘The Bulletin” a tenta- 
tive plan for a uniform contract and scale, suggesting a certain 
arrangement of the items of the contract. The Cleveland Typo- 
graphical Union No. 53 has adopted this form for its new agreement 

effective May 1, 1922. Following is this agreement in full: 

ScHEDULE A—ARBITRATION AGREEMENT, 
PART I—IDENTIFICATION, 

This agreement is made between Employing Printers of Cleveland, Ohio, hereinafter 
called “‘the association,’’ and Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53, hereinafter 


called ‘‘the union.’’ 
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PART II—DURATION. 


Effective April 1, 1922, to April 1, 1925, in full force in all of its terms and as set 
forth in this agreement. 

Terms of this agreement shall continue in full force and effect for three years and 
thereafter from year to year unless either party to the agreement shall, not less than 
ninety days before the expiration, notify the other party in writing of its intention to 
terminate same. 

PART III—PROTECTION. 


All members of ‘‘ the association” shall be protected under this agreement by ‘“‘the 
union” against walkouts, strikes, boycotts, or any other form of concerted interference 
with the peaceful operation of all departments coming under the jurisdiction of ‘‘ the 
union’’; and it is further provided that ‘‘the association”’ agrees with “the union” 
to arbitrate any and all differences that may arise under this agreement between “the 
association” and ‘‘the union,’’ if those differences can not be first settled by con- 
ciliation. 

All disputes arising over provisions in the wage scale and working conditions con- 
tract herein referred to as ‘‘Schedule B,’’ shall be subject to arbitration under the 
provisions of this agreement if such disputes can not be adjusted through conciliation. 

All employers holding membership in *‘the association ’’ shall be accorded terms and 
conditions as good as or better than those accorded employers who are not members 
of ‘‘ the association.”’ 

Pending final decisions by the arbitrators, work without interference under existi 
conditions shall continue in the office of the employing printer, party to the case, an 
the award by said arbitrator shall in all cases include a determination of the issues 
involved, covering the period between the raising of the issues and their final settle- 
ment; and any change or changes in the wage scale of employees may, at the discretion 
of the arbitrator, be made effective from the date issues were first made. 


PART IV—REFERENCE TO WAGE SCALE AND WORKING CONDITIONS CONTRACT. 


“The association” and ‘“‘the union” hereby agree to enter into a wage scale and 
working conditions contract, herein referred to as ‘‘Schedule B,”’ for a set period, 
fixing the wages, hours, and working conditions of members of ‘‘the union”? employed 
by members of “ the association,’’ which scale contract may be amended, extended, or 
abrogated in accordance with provisions herein expressed without in any way affect- 
ing any of the terms or conditions of this arbitration agreement, and this arbitration 
agreement may be altered, amended or extended without affecting any of the terms or 
conditions of said scale contract. ‘The wages, hours and working conditions set forth 
in the said ‘Schedule B” contract will be inaugurated and maintained by both parties 
to this agreement, and ‘“‘the union”’ further agrees that it will not allow any of its 
members to work for less wages or more hours than those set forth in said ‘‘Schedule B.”’ 


PART V—REFERENCE TO LOCAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNION LAWS. 


The constitution and by-laws of Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53, as existing 
and in force May 1, 1922, and the constitution and by-laws of the International Typo- 
— Union, as existing and in effect on May 1, 1922, a copy of each of which is 

ereto attached, are made a part of this contract, subject to such changes as will not 
alter nor affect the relations of the principals of this Gocusinnn during the life of this 
contract. 


PART VI—ORGANIZATION AND TIME LIMITS. 


There shall be a standing committee known as the joint conference committee, 
which shall consist of five members and five alternates appointed by ‘‘the association” 
and a like number of members and alternates appointed by ‘‘the union.’’ This com- 
mittee shall meet separately on the call of the chairman of each part for consultation, 
and jointly by the call of the chairman of each committee, at such time and place as 
may be determined by them. Due notice in writing of such meeting shall be given all 
interested parties. A majority vote of each part of the committee shall be necessary to 
a decision. 

The chairman of the joint conference committee for ‘‘the association” and the 
president of ‘‘the union” or such representative as they may delegate shall be consti- 
tuted a preliminary joint conference committee for conciliation. 
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The said joint conference committee must act within five (5) full business days 
when its services are desired by either party. 

The alternates may meet with the committee of the organization to which they 
belong, but shall not take part in the proceedings of the joint conference committee 
except as substitutes. 

When the joint conference committee renders a decision which is unsatisfactory to 
either side, or when it is unable to reach a decision within ten (10) full business days 
after the final submission of the case to said committee, then review by an arbitrator 
to be appointed by mutual agreement may be asked for by the dissatisfied party 
through appeal, provided written notice of appeal to the other party be given within 
five (5) full business days after decision has been rendered, and a written statement 
setting forth the grounds of the appeal is filed with the joint conference committee 
within ten (10) full business days after the decision has been rendered. 

In event it becomes necessary under this agreement to have an arbitrator, he is to 
be selected by a majority vote of each part of the joint conference committee. Should 
the conferees fail to agree on an arbitrator within ten (10) full business days, he shall 
be selected by the presiding judge of common pleas court. 

The conditions obtaining before the initiation of the dispute shall remain in effect 
pending the finding of the joint conference committee or arbitrator. 


PART ViI—PROCEDURE. 


All difference of opinion, complaints, disputes of any character on any question aris- 
ing between the parties of this agreement shall be submitted for conciliation to the 

reliminary joint conference committee made up of the president of ‘‘the union” or 

is appointed representatives, and the chairman of the conference committee of ‘‘the 
association” or his appointed representative, and if conciliation fails, then and at all 
times said differences shall be submitted to the joint conference committee. 

The preliminary joint conference committee may settle minor questions not involv- 
ing far-reaching precedents: all questions involving precedents shall be referred to the 
joint conference committee for decision. 

The following rules shall govern the joint conference committee in adjusting dif- 
ferences between parties to this agreement: 

(a) It may demand duplicate ty pewritten statements of grievances. 

(b) It may examine all parties involved in any differences referred to it for adjudi- 
cation. 

(c) It may employ such stenographer or clerks as may prove necessary to facilitate 
its business. 

(d) It may require affidavit on any or all disputed points. 

(e) It shall allow equal opportunity for presentation of evidence or argument. 

(f) Its deliberations shall be conducted in executive session and the findings, 
whether unanimous or not, shall be signed by all members of the board in each instance, 
or shall be certified to by the chairman and secretary of the joint committee to the 
two parties to this agreement. A member of the joint conference committee may 
hand in a dissenting opinion to become a part of the records of the proceedings. 

(g) In the event that either party to the dispute refuses to appear or present his case 
after due notice, it may be adjudicated and findings rendered in accordance with such 
evidence as may be in the possession of the committee. 

(h) All evidence communicated to the committee in confidence shall be preserved 
inviolate and no record of such evidence shall be kept except for use on appeal, in 
which case such inviolability shall still be preserved. 

(7) All expenses attendant upon the settlement of any appeal of hearing before the 
committee or arbitrator shall be boffe by the party losing the appeal or, in case of a 
compromise being reached, each party to the controversy shall bear half of the cost. 

In case the matter in dispute is finally referred to an arbitrator both parties to the 
controversy shall appear personally or by proxy, the proxy to be a duly recognized 
member of either body, in good standing, or may submit records and briefs, and may 
make oral or written arguments in support of their several contentions. They may 
submit an agreed statement of facts or a transcript of testimony properly certified to 
before a notary public by the stenographer taking the original evidence or depositions. 


PART VIII—BINDING FORCE OF DECISIONS AND PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION. 


The decision of the impartial arbitrator shall be final and binding on both parties to 
this agreement. In the event that either party to the dispute refuses to accept and 
comply with the decision of the arbitrator, all aid and support to the firm or employer 
or member or members of ‘‘the union” refusing such acceptance and compliance s all 
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be withdrawn by both parties to this agreement. The act or acts of such employer or 
member of “the union” shall be publicly disavowed and the aggrieved party to this 
agreement shall be furnished by the other party thereto with an official document tu 
such elfect. 

ScHEDULE B—WaGE ScaLe AND WoRKING CONDITIONS. 


PART I—IDENTIPFICATION. 


Wage scale and working conditions contract between the Employing Printers of 
Cleveland and Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53. 


PART II—DURATION. 


Effective as of April 1, 1922, to April 1, 1925, subject to opening by either party for 
readjustment on January 1, 1925, and January 1, 1924, only as to the rate of wages 
set forth in the wage schedule of this agreement; such readjustments to be based on 
changes in the cost of living and the economic condition of the industry at the date of 
readjustment. The changes in the cost of hiving are to be computed from 1914 as a 
base, using the data of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, where available, 
published or officially issued next prior to thirty days prior to the date when the new 
wage scale, if any, goes into effect; or in lieu thereof when not available such authori- 
ties, for the period defined for the data from the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, as are jointly agreed upon. 

Kither party desiring to open up the wage scale on the dates specified must give the 
other party at least sixty days’ notice prior to the date agreed upon for the opening 
of the wage scale. 

PART III—CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION, 


No precedents or previous conditions, rules or agreements shall be recognized in any 
way, or affect or modify this contract, which is to be interpreted or changed only in 
accordance with the procedure set forth in the arbitration agreement known as 
Schedule A. 

All complaints emanating from either party to this contract shall receive prompt 
acknowledgment and attention and every effort shali and must be made to reach a 
prompt and satisfactory adjustment thereof. 


PART IV--SCALE OF PRICES. 


The scale of prices and working conditions hereinafter set forth shall govern the 
members of Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53 employed in commercial plants 
from and after April 1, 1922, for a period of three years, or until April 1, 1925, sub- 
ject to readjustment only as to rate of wages as provided in Part Il, Schedule B, in 
consideration of which the union agrees to furnish a, sufficient number of competent 
workmen to enable the eraployers to prosecute their business in the usual manner; and 
the said employers agree to employ in their composing rooms as ioremen, assistan: 
foremen, hand compositors, provireaders, stonemen, bankmen, machine operators, 
caster operators, and machine teaders none but menrbers of Cleveland Typographical 
Union No. 53. 

Sec. 1. The minimum day scale of wages for hand compositors, proofreaders, 
stonemen, bankmen, machine operators, caster operators, machine tenders, and all 
other classes of composing-room work performed by journeymen members of Cleveland 
Typographical Union No. 53 shall be $41.25 pagmveek. 

Sec. 2. ‘The minimum night scale of wages for hand compositors, proofreaders, stone- 
men, bankmen, machine operators, caster operators, machine tenders, and all other 
classes oi composing-room work performed by journeymen members of Cleveland 
Typographical Union No. 53 shall be $45.37 per week 

Sec. 3. The minimum ‘“‘lobster shift” scale of wages for hand compositors, proof- 
readers, stonemen, bankmen, machine operators, caster operators, machine tenders, 
and all other classes of composing-room work performed by journeymen members 
shall be $49.90 per week. The ‘“‘lobster shift” hours to be between those of the night 
and day shifts, or at the convenience of plants operating continuous hours. 

Sec. 4. The Employing Printers of Cleveland, Ohio (party of the first part), agree 
to pay for all services rendered by members of Cleveland Typographical Union (party 
of the second part),in good and lawful money of the United States, on a regular and 
established pay day, within forty-eight hours of the close of the trade week during 
which the individual has been employed. 
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Sec. 5. The party of the second part agrees that its members shall not leave the 
service of any of the firms constituting the party of the first part until reasonable 
notice to the foreman of the department shall have enabled him to fill the vacancy. 

Sec. 6. The party of the second part further agrees that its members will work 
at any and all times where the emergency of the oifice may require. 

Sec. 7. [t is agreed and understood that the composing rooms shall be kept in a 
sanitary condition at all times, the party of the first part agreeing to furnich such 
necessary facilities as will tend to the observance of this provision, and the party of 
the second part agreeing to make the necessary regulations to cooperate with the party 
of dhe first part in this regard. 


PART V—WORKING CONDITIONS. 
Day shift. 


Hours: Five days of eight consecutive hours (exclusive of time for lunch) and four 
hours on Saturday shall constitute a week’s work, the hours to be between 7.30 a. m. 
and 5 p. m., except on Saturday, when the hours shall be between 7.30 a. m. and 
12 noon. 

Holidays: January |, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, December 25 
and Sundays. The night of the holiday shall be the holiday for night shifts. 

Overtime: Price and one-half for work performed after the regular time until mid- 
night; double time thereaiter. 

Double price for work performed on all holidays and Saturday afternoons. 

Employees on either day or night shift shall be notified the night previous to being 
laid off. Should they not be notified and show up for work they shall be paid one-half 
day’s pay. 


Night shift. 


Hours: Five nights of eight consecutive hours (exclusive of lunch time) and four 
hours on Saturday shall constitute a week’s work. 


Overtime for night crews. 


Time and one-half of the night scale for the first four hours and after that double 
time. 
Work performed aiter the regular established hours by night crew shall be paid for 
at double of night scale. 
Apprentice regulations. 


Apprentices may be employed in the oftices of the Employing Printers of Cleveland, 
Ohio, subject to the following regulations: 

1. One apprentice for five journeymen or major fraction thereof, regularly em- 
ployed; two apprentices for from eight to fourteen journeymen; three apprentices for 
irom fifteen to twenty-two journevmen; four apprentices for from twenty-three to 
thirty-four journeymen; five apprentices to thirty-five or more journeymen. In no 
office shall there be more than five apprentices. 

2. Apprentices shall be not less than sixteen years of age at the beginning of their 
apprenticeship, and shall serve a term of five vears. The term of five years may be 
extended by the joint apprentice committee when in its judgment conditions warrant 
an extension. All apprentices must be indentured and registered by the Employing 
Printers of Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53, and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

3. In the first and second years an apprentice may be required to perform general 
work in the composing room, at the discretion of the foreman; in the third year an 
apprentice shall be employed at least four hours each day at composition and distribue 
tion; in the fourth vear an apprentice shall be emploved at least six hours each day at 
composition and distribution; an apprentice in his fifth year shall be employed at least 
seven hours each day at composition and distribution. 

4. Oflice boys (not registered apprentices), are prohibited from leading or unleading 
matter, setting or distributing type, correcting proofs, or lifting matter in or out 
ol forms. 

5. The minimum scale of wages to be paid apprentices of the vears stated shall be 
in the following percentage ratio to the journeymen’s scale: Third year, first six 
months, 40 per cent; second six months, 50 per cent; fourth year, first six months, 
60 per cent; second six months, 70 per cent; fifth year, first six months, 80 per cent; 
second six months, 90 per cent. 
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6. At the completion of the second year of their apprenticeship all apprentices, if 
competent, must be admitted as apprentice members of the union, and the union shall 
protect them against unfair discrimination and discharge. 

7. Beginning with the third year of apprenticeship, the secretary of Cleveland 
Typographical Union No. 53 shall grant the apprentice a card endorsed for each year’s 
service. 

8. The apprentice shall receive the same protection as journeymen, and shall be 
governed by the same rules, working conditions and hours. No apprentice shall work 
overtime unless eighteen years of age, and then only when one or more of the regular 
journeymen, other than the foreman, is employed. Ratio as given above shalé be 
maintained. 

Joint apprentice committee. 


l. A joint apprentice committee, composed of two members of the Employing 
Printers of Cleveland, Ohio, and two members of Cleveland Typographical Union No. 
53 shall be formed. 

2. The committee is charged with the duty and responsibility of making and enfore- 
ing regulations that will afford apprentices every opportunity to thoroughly learn the 
trade. 

3. The committee shall see to it that all apprentices, before being indentured and 
registered, possess a grammar school education and are physically, mentally, and 
morally fitted to the needs of the trade. 

4. The committee shall devise means and ways for the further education of the 
apprentices by continuation study. 

5. The committee can require the apprentice to take a reasonable amount of home 
study so as to prepare himself for examination at the end of each year of his appren- 
ticeship. 

6. The committee shall outline the grade and classes of work apprentices shall fol- 
low from year to year, and shall require apprentices to appear for examination at the 
end of each year of their apprenticeship. 

7. The committee shall have full power and authority any time during the term of 
apprenticeship to cancel the indenture papers of an apprentice who does not show apti- 
tude and proper qualifications for the work. Apprentices can not leave the office of one 
employer and accept work in the office of another employer without the written con- 
sent of the joint apprentice committee. 

8. The committee shall require that apprentices in the fourth and fifth years come 
plete the International Typographical Union Coutse of ‘‘ Lessons in Printing.”’ 

PART VI—ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND EXECUTION. ; 


In witness whereof, and in full attest of ratification by both bodies, the under- 
signed presidents, respectively, of the parties to this agreement have hereunto signed 
their names, attested by the secretaries of each organization, and committees duly 
authorized to act for and in behalf of the Employing Printers of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Cleveland Typographical Union No. 53 hereunto set their official seals, duly attested 
this third day of March, 1922, to this contract, which is to be effective for the period 
of time as above set forth under the ‘‘duration”’ section of the contract. 


New York City. 


FOR the purpose of establishing an orderly procedure for the re- 
newal of all scale contracts and arbitration agreements promptly 
upon their expiration in 1922, the following memorandum agreement 
was entered into on June 9, 1922, between the closed shop branch, 
New York Employing Printers’ Association and Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 51, L. P. BP. & A. U.; New York Press Assistants’ Union 
No. 23, 1. P. P. & A. U.; New York Job Pressmen and Job Press 
Feeders’ Union No. 1, Il. P. P. & A. U.; New York Paper Handlers’ 
Union No. 1,1. P. P. & A. U.; Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119, I. B. of B.; 
Bindery Women’s Union No. 43, I. B. of B.; Mailers’ Union No. 6, 
ee Ws 
1. All contracts and agreements shall be worded as nearly uniformly as possible. 


2. Each union shall present to the closed shop branch, New York Employing Print- 
ers’ Association, and the closed shop branch shall present to each union, on or before 
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June 15, 1922, a statement of demands for changes in such shop rules contract as may 
exist between that union and the closed shop branch, with the exception that the scale 
demands shall be submitted not later than August 1, 1922. All demands excepting 
scale demands shall be included in these first statements subject to modification in 
negotiations which shall follow. 

3. Negotiations shall be entered into promptly following the interchange of demands 
and efforts made by each party with the other to conciliate the points of difference. 

4. In case there is any dispute as to whether any point of difference is arbitrable, 
the question as to whether ?t is arbitrable shall be submitted to the international joint 
conference council not later than July 15, to be acted upon by the international joint 
conference council at its meeting on August 1. Any such points which the council 
rules are arbitrable shall then be submitted to the board of arbitration. Any pointson 
which the council on Atigust 1 fails to reach a decision, or any points which it does not 
consider, shall be referred back, without prejudice, to the parties to this agreement for 
action. All remaining points of difference which shall have been declared arbitrable 
either by the international joint conference council or by the parties to this agreement 
before August 15, 1922, are to be submitted in an agreed statement of facts to a board of 
arbitration. 

5. If it appears to any party to this agreement on or after August 1 that arbitration 
of one or more points 1s inevitable, negotiations for the selection of the arbitration 
board shall be started immediately upon the giving of notice by that party to the other 
parties. These negotiations shall not interfere with the continuance of conciliation on 
the points of difference until August 15, as specified above. 

6. The board of arbitration shall consist of three men jointly selected by the disput- 
ing parties. Each union appearing before the arbitration board shall be entitled to 
three representatives, and the closed shop branch to an equal number of representa- 
tives for each case. The decisions of the board shall be binding without further re- 
course on all points covered therein, and on all parties to this agreement, and shall be- 
come effective on October 1, 1922, or upon the first full fiscal week after the decision 
is rendered. 

7. Negotiations for the renewal of arbitration agreements may be started at any time 
provided that they do not take precedence over or interfere with the above procedure 
for shop rules contracts. Arbitration agreements will be entered into or renewed by 
the closed shop branch and the undersigned unions at the earliest possible date follow- 
ing the renewal of the shop rules contract, and in case of failure of agreement upon the 
terms of the arbitration agreement the present arbitration agreement shall continue in 
effect over those firms which renew the shop rules and scale contract, pending the sign- 
ing of a new arbitration agreement. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed as 
abridging the right of either party to terminate the existing arbitration agreement on 
the date of its expiration by giving due notice as provided in the preamble of said 
agreement. 

8. Any term or terms of this memorandum agreement may be altered only by mutual 
consent. : 

9. It is understood that the undersigned union officials represent only workmen who 
are members of their respective organizations, and that the officers of the closed shop 
branch represent only those employers who are now operating under contracts with the 
respective unions, with the proviso that on or before August 1, 1922, a list of members 
of the closed shop branch who accept and will operate under the terms of the new con- 
tracts, will be submitted to the respective unions; those firms only, and new members 
of the closed shop branch, and such other firms as may accept prior to the decision of 
the arbitration board, shall be bound by the new scale and shop rules contract. 
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Industrial Home Work of Children in Rhode Island. 


HE United States’ Children’s Bureau has recently published a 
report (Bureau Publication No. 100) on the industrial home 
work of children in Providence, Pawtucket, and Central Falls, 

R. [., during the year 1918, a year which is believed to represent, 
in this matter, normal conditions. It was found that 5,006 children 
under 16 years of age had worked at home on factory products during 
the course of the year. 

Only 2,338 children were found, however, who were engaged in home work for more 
than 30 days during the year and received compensation. For the purpose of this 
study schedules were taken only for these 2,338 children, of whom 966 were boys and 
1,372 girls. In the majority of these cases home work was not done continuously or 
regularly, but was begun, dropped, and resumed for varying periods. Of the other 
2,668 children who were found to have done home work, 2,590 had worked for less than 
30 days, 78 had worked for 30 days or more but had received no compensation, many 
of them assisting with home work at the house of a playmate or a contractor and receiv- 
ing only some candy or perhaps a penny or two tor their services, so they were not 
included in the study. 

The 2,338 children with whom the study deals formed 3.5 per cent 
of the children aged 5 to 16 in the three cities. They were practically 
all native-born whites, only 11 colored families being included in the 
study. A large proportion were in the younger age groups. Of the 
2,336 whose ages were learned, 45.7 per cent were under 11, the age 
groups 11, 12, and 13 furnished 40.6 per cent, and only 12.3 per cent 
were 14 and 15. 

The work done varied widely, but for the most part consisted of 
simple repetitive hand processes. 

The principal home occupations of the children, in the order of their importance, 
were carding snaps (dress fasteners), stringing tags, drawing threads on lace, linking 
and wiring beads, setting stones, working on military buttons, carding shoe buttons, 
finishing underwear, carding jewelry, and putting together chain fasteners. This 
work consisted of very simple processes constantly repeated. Ninety-one children, 
however, worked on machines. 


To a considerable extent the children worked in the evening or at 
night. Only 373 were found who worked only in the daytime; 103 
did night work exclusively, and 1,860 worked both in the daytime 
and at night. As factory laws do not apply to the home, there is no 
restriction on night work, and children were found who had worked 
up to 10, 11, and even 12 o'clock at night. 
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The reasons for doing the work, as given by the children’s parents, 
and the number and proportion affected by each, were as follows: 


Number. Per cent 


RO WOO VS GCUUNE TOUT Y MOOG. oo. no ask cain nw ca cwecaccsecsses 412 17.6 
ee er CeInUN III 25005 Ch awess cb.cde cae saiwesdwneaws 140 6.0 
To supplement family income........................--.+-- 103 4.4 
To buy war savings certificates or bonds.................... 75 3.2 
en I a gacrcnnads sass tee cebdeeoeeesesec 278 11.9 
To help other home workers in family.....................- 736 31.5 
po Ee 187 8.0 
Because friends or neighbors worked.......................- 362 15.5 
Ns UG6ns dae 4 6s br Camekinen cokedtenk cisendesanne 3: 1.4 
Pe nas. ckw nna cetiwe sah os 620 eeenienes onsa3eeneaes 12 9 

ee eT ee 100. 0 


The first three reasons are taken to indicate definite economic need 
on the part of the families concerned. A study of the earnings of 
the fathers shows that this reason may have actuated even a larger 
proportion than the 28 per cent for which it is assigned, since in 10 
per cent of the families the father was dead or had deserted, so that 
there was no income from that source, and in 27 per cent the father’s 
earnings for the year were under $850. 

It was hard to get any idea of the children’s earnings, since gener- 
ally several members of a family worked together, and individual 
accounts were not kept. In fact, the family group was the customary 
working unit. The amounts earned by these family groups during 
1918 were learned for 928 families, whose returns ranged as follows: 


Earnings of families from home work. 
Families Per cent. 


IN an al ae CD ae Nee db kedEd ee bE we aeee eee 527 56.8 
Os Ue IE BO a neva wine awe cmecbccadwasnscveccewtacwwewads 148 15.9 
ee es tester echaePiwkesdueecseveeuad 147 15.8 
SIGS ane Unter SOOO... ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccesccecsecees 69 7.4 

37 1.0 


PE onus ec ckc ep enekseeeebadeeskennendeseaswiacat 


SUM inks a oh dae Ao Se hy dy 3 ih slew te diel se inch, oc Gn es tins Ge Tal sca aah 928 100.0 


The number of workers in these families ranged from 1 to 7 or 
over, in one case reaching 12. In only 7.3 per cent of the families 
was there but 1 worker. 

Of the 76 home workers who worked all alone—all children, since only families in 
which there was a child worker were included in the study—51 per cent earned less 
than $5 a year, 68 per cent earned less than $10, and only two earned $50 or over. Of 
the 249 groups of two workers each, 35 per cent earned less than $10, 50 per cent 
earned less than $20, and 22 per cent earned $50 or over. Groups of 5 to 8 home 
workers earned in some instances less than $10, and in a few instances they earned 
$500 or more. 

Home work was, in general, an intermittent affair. Only one- 
tenth of the families studied had handled home work throughout the 
year, and less than half had worked at it over four months. Of the 
group of children studied, less than one-half (43.6 per cent) were 
doing home work in December, 1918. The low pay was the reason 
most frequently given for stopping it, 363, or 27.5 per cent, of those 
who had discontinued the work giving this cause. In some cases 
the workers foind they earned scarcely enough to pay for the gas 
by which they worked. Something over one-fifth stopped because 
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work was no longer available. Almost the same proportion sto)ped 
because of family reasons, and about one-eighth dropped it bec: use 
the home work interfered with their school ee. 

The report contains a study of the methods used by manufactie;s 
for obtaining home workers and distributing work and gives {\jo;; 
view of the advantages and disadvantages of home work. Specifi- 
cally, they were asked why they used the system. 

Five chief reasons were reported by the 153 producers. Shortage of labor wa. (jj. 
explanation most often given. The next most frequent explanation was saving i), cos; 
of production, either because home workers received lower wages than factory wo: k«rs. 
or because of the elimitfation of overhead expenses—rent, light, heat, insurance: ic. 
The need for temporary help for seasonal or rush work was the third reason. (i, ing 


out home work was simply a custom, according to the statement of other man jac. 
turers, while a number asserted that they were actuated chiefly by motives of clarity, 


As to whether a prohibition of home work would injure business, 
the manufacturers differed, 57 replying that such a prohibition would 
have some injurious effects, while 92 thought it would do no harm 
if applied to all. 

The fact that a large majority of manufacturers reported that prohibition of home 


work would not harm their business, and that this majority included some of the |arge; 
distributers of home work, was one of the most significant findings of the stud) 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. | 





Employment in Selected Industries in July, 1922. 


(The scope of this monthly report is being expanded to include a much larger numbe 
of industries and a proportionately larger number of manufacturing establishments. 
The plan for the expansion is not yet fully under way, but returns for July have been 
received already from approximately 1,000 of the newly added establishments. These 
returns, however, can not be included in the regular tables of this report until cor- 
responding information for August is received for comparison. The full expansion 
planned, therefore, will first be in evidence in the October Monthly Labor Review, 
although wage changes reported by the newly added establishments, for the period 
june 15 to July 15, are presented with the changes reported by the establishments 
which have been making returns to the bureau for previous reports. | 

HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 

concerning the volume of employment in July, 1922, from 

representative establishments in 12 manufacturing industries. 
Comparing the figures of July, 1922, with those for identical es- 
tablishments for July, 1921, it ee that in 7 of the 12 industries 
there were Increases in the number of persons employed, while in 5 
industries there were decreases. The largest increase, 44.8 per cent, 
appears in the iron and steel industry. Car building and repairing 
shows an increase of 25.1 per cent and automobiles an increase of 21.5 
per cent. Respective decreases of 26.4 per cent and 16.1 per cent 
appear for cotton manufacturing and silk. 

Five of the 12 industries show increases in the total amount of pay 
roll for July, 1922, as compared with July, 1921; the remaining 7 
industries show decreases. Iron and steel shows the greatest in- 
crease, 57.5 per cent, while for automobiles an increase of 18.2 per 
cent appears. Decreases of 32.6 per cent and 27.4 per cent appear 
in cotton manufacturing and silk, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1921, AND 



































1922 
——— : : : UE z y ples 
ees 7 mors roll. Amount of pay roll. | Per 
ments eee 2s abies cent of 
report- | increase increase 
— ing for | Period of (+) or (+) or 
es: July, | pay roll. we * | de- 
— i july, | crease | July, 1921.) July, 1922. ee 
July, * | 
1922. 
| 
Iron and steel..............-. 110 | 4month.| 98,537 /142,721 | +44.8 '$3, 772, 352 \$5, 941, 489 + 57.5 
Automobiles................. 42 | 1 week. .| 89,714 |109,044 | 421.5 2,898,614 | 3,426,127) +182 
Car building and repairing. . . 56 } month. 40,067 | 50,110 | +25.1 | 2,351,014 | 1,878,668 | —20.1 
Cotton manufacturing........ 59 week . .| 60,942 | 44,837 | —26.4 | 1,049, 054 706,844 | —32.6 
Cotton finishing.............. 17 | 1 week..| 12,527 | 11,311 | — 9.7 277,375 227,987 | —17.8 
Hosiery and knit goods...... 60 | 1 week. .| 25,967 | 30,290 | +16.6 | 400,909 464,087 | +15.8 
Gi... .pabe bo eccs deste 45 | 2 weeks.| 18,749 | 15,739 | —16.1 | 797,448 578,787 | —27.4 
Men’s CLOGREMR. . cccccccccssss 43 | 1 week...) 29,376 | 28,201 | — 4.0) 918,820 812, 771 —11.5 
PO ET Fe 36 | 1 week..| 13,234 | 14,974 | +13.1 293, 546 322,907 | +10.0 
Boots and shoes.............- 77 | 1 week..| 58,098 | 58,527 | + 0.7 | 1,341,658 | 1,292,818 | — 3.6 
Paper and pulp. ..........-.- 53 | 1 week. .| 19,480 | 22,691 | +16.5 475,635 |  522,726| + 9.9 
Cigars and cigarettes........- 54 1 week . | 16,393 | 16,389 () | 304,965 | 304,257 | — 0.2 











' A decrease of less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Comparative data for July, 1922, and June, 1922, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in nine industries there were 
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increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in July as compar) 
with June and in three, Teivciees: Cigars and cigarettes show ,) 
increase of 6.2 per cent and cotton finishing an increase of 4.9 po 
cent. The three decreases are 7.8 per cent in car building and 1.y),)). 
ing, 5.6 4 cent in hosiery and knit goods, and 0.9 per cent in: ipo, 
and steel. 

When comparing July, 1922, with June, 1922, seven industries shoy 
increases in the amount of money paid to employees and five shoy 
decreases. The largest increase, 12.7 per cent, appears in men 
clothing. Car building and repairing shows the greatest decrease— 
40.1 per cent. 



































COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNF ayy 
JULY, 1922. , 
Estab- Number on Per i = ina 
lish- pay roll. cent Amount of pay roll. Per 
ments ofin- 
Period in- 
report- | crease creg 
Industry. ing for of pay (+) or 
June . June, | July, de- June, July 
and | | 1922. | 1922. | crease 1922, 1922 
July. | | (-). 
| } 
Iron and steel...............-. 108 | 4 month.|/142,652 |141,336 | —0.9 ($6,673,450 |$5, 889,27. 
Automobiles. ...............- 40 | 1 week. ./104,889 {105,619 | +1.6 | 3,405,112 | 3,366, | 
Car building and repairing. . . 54 month.) 51,699 | 47,661 | —7.8 | 3,071,000 | 1,838, 20 
Cotton manufacturing........ 59 week. .| 44,615 | 44,837 | +0.5 690, 467 706, 4 
Cotton finishing.............. 17 | 1 week. ./ 10,778 | 11,311 | +4.9 219, 395 227, 97 
Hosiery and knit goods....... 59 | Ll week...) 29,567 | 28,015} —5.2 487, 409 429, 564 
i riktiddecttsdeceredseces 45 | 2 weeks.| 15,691 | 15,739 | +0.3 540, 870 578, 787 
Men’s clothing ............... 47 | 1 week...) 28,083 | 29,177 | 43.9 747, 197 842, 344 
eee 35 | 1 week. .j 14,133 | 14,598 | 43.3 319, 161 316, 52 
Boots and shoes. ............. 79 | 1 week. .| 57,747 | 59,270 | +2.6 | 1,266,813 | 1,306, 5»: 
Paper and pulp.............-. 53 | Ll week. .; 22,309 | 22,691 | +1.7 520, 024 522, 72 
Cigars and cigarettes......... | 56 | 1 week..| 15,709 | 16,680 | +6.2 | 292, 508 309,017 








In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the nun- 
ber of employees on the pay roll, 76 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry reported 103,013 employees as actually working 01 tie 
last full day of the pay period in July, 1922, as against 103,388 for 
the reported pay-roll period in June, 1922, a decrease of 0.4 per cent. 
Figures given for 77 plants in the iron and steel industry show thu 
102,822 employees were actually working on the last full day of the 
pay period reported for July, 1922, as against 65,189 employees {ur 
the period in July, 1921, an increase of 57.7 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN JULY, 1922, WITH THOSE IN JUN! 

















Per cent of 
increase (+) or 

decrease (—) 
Industry. in July, 1922, 

as compared 

with June, 

1922. 
Men’s clothing.................. +8.5 
EE ey eee +6.7 
Cotton manufacturing..........- +1.8 
— —_ ae ee +. 4 
igars an ee ee —. 

— finishing. a ae ee = ie 
a EE OUD odes ceccccdccsccs — 12 
Avkomobiine.”. een anhewe eae anak — 2.7 
RE Oe ee — 4.0 
Hosiery and knit goods......... — 7.0 
Tron and steel................... —10.9 
Car building and repairing... ... —35. 1 
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npared Wage changes made between June 15 and July 15, 1922, were 
OW an reported by various establishments in 5 of the 12 industries included 
‘9 perfil jn this report, and in 17 of the industries which are to be included in 
repaired cubsequent reports, and are presented in the following table: 

1. iron wage CHANGES REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1922. 





























} | 
= show r Per } , Per | > 
Num- Per Num- Per 
show ber of == cent of | ber of = cent of 
; Industry. estab- “(4/) or | totalem-| Industry. estab- “/') oy | total em- 
men's ; lish- | decrease ployees | lish- | qoerease| Ployees 
ease pate. *). ailected. | ments. “| affected. 
ee os 2 es, 
j 
AN} Jron and steel..........- 1 +20 70 ! Car building and repair- | , 
; 1 { +18 +o ae eer 1 +10 5 
\ + 6.7 233.3 |} | 2 13 100 
| +12 50 | 1 —13 90 
™ 1} +12 39 ij -13 | 7 
n 1 +10t025, 3100 | = SS 62 
: 4\| +10 | 100 | 3 | 12. 5 | 100 
es 1! +10 9 | 1 | 12.5 O6 
. 1} +10 | 98 if —29 100 
1 +10 sO l | —12 95 
1 +10 | 50 | —12 93 
1 | +38 96 l —11.2 y2 
‘ § +7.7 100 1 | il O4 
1 |+5to 10 | 65 || I —10 100 
1 +5 | 100} 1 10 99 
1 +5 | 40 | 1 —10 90 
1 +4.5 | 45 {i 1 _ 9,2 69 
—4 1} +3 | 62 =. 97 
i oe. ot 40 j 8 100 
| 1 +3 2 iti ° 2 | —3109 100 
— 1 +3 I 7 =| Paper and pulp......... 1}; +10 100 
Automobiles.......-.--- 1; +10 | 10 1/ +10 33 3 
Cigars and cigarettes. ... j +12 70 
I L10 100 
] +10 WW 
| l +2. 5 66 
ea 1 2 
New industries. 
nun-. —— a. ee — 
T andi Brick....5.22..2--04---- 3; +10 | 100 || Furniture............... 1} +15 20 
ee 1 +10 Se ae eee l +16. 7 65 
n the 1 +10 | 2 i ; i 10 100 
I +5.3 | 93 || Hardware...... ie xian 1 +10 20 
SS lor Carriages and wagons... i —15 90 Lumber (sawmills)... ... 1 +2. 100 
‘cent l +12.5 20 a. eee l + 8.5 100 
a Men's clothing.......... 2; —l | 100 || Printing (book and job). i +5 15 
V that . ; 1 | —5 100 | Automobile tires ........ | +12.5 20 
f sh, Electrical machinery, ap- Shirts and collars....... 1}; +20 100 
= the paratus, and supplies. . 1; +10 50 =} Slanghtering and meat 
eS TOF ! +10 Hm S- “eas eee 1 (6) 66 
I +8. 5 | ay oS ee re- Se ae A Lj} +12.5 | ~ 
hehay po essence toy 1] +20 | 99 | Woolens and worsteds.. I iO | 100 
oundry and machine 
ae ee oe 1 +16. 7 5 20 
1) +1L5| 33 
1 +10 100 
1 +10 | 35 
1 +9.7 | 10 
I +2 3 











1 Punchers. 

? Entire puddle mill. 
3“ Wage earners.’”’ 

* All common labor. 
* Time and one-half after 10 hours per day; double time on Sundays and holidays. 


Government Construction Contracts. 


ONTINUING the report on this subject in several preceding 
numbers of the Monruty Lasor Review, the following table 
gives certain information relating to contracts entered into by 

the several departments or individual establishments of the Govern- 
ment as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by these depart- 
ments. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 159 





Employment in New York State Factories in July, 1922. 


HE industrial commissioner of New York reports in a recent press 
release that despite a reduction of 60 per cent in employment in 
the railway repair shops in the State in July, 1922, as compared 

vith the previous month and the closing down of numerous textile mills 
for vacations, the employment level for July was as high asthatof June. 
In view of the fact that there is usually a decrease in manufacturing 
in July, this unchanged volume of employment indicates improved 
ysiness conditions in various industries. The greatest increase in 
employment was the seasonal rise in the manufacture of food prod- 
ts. In fruit and vegetable canneries the number of employees 
J early doubled. i 

Substantial increases were reported in pig iron and steel mills, in 
he manufacture of structural iron, elevators, agricultural machinery, 
elephones, wireless equipment, train lighting systems, and other 
lectrical goods, automobile tires, wooden and paper boxes, and felt 
hats, and in establishments making crackers and biscuits. Employ- 
ment also rose in factories making railroad equipment and in the 
manufacture of aluminum and brass goods, builders’ hardware, fire- 
arms, cutlery, in automobile factories, except those making the more 
expensive cars, in women’s cloak and suit factories, in men’s clothing 
factories, although a few were shut down for summer vacation, in 
up-State boot and shoe factories, in leather manufacture, in cement 
and plaster mills and establishments making graphite and abrasives. 

Volume of employment decreased in stovemaking and in the fur 
industry, beeause of strikes; in silverware manufacture and in soap 
actories, on account of summer vacations; in women’s dress and 
yaist shops, in modistes’ shops, in straw-hat manufacture, and in 
yeing establishments, due to a seasonal decline; in silk mills and 
knit-zoods factories, due to annual summer shutdowns. 


Industrial Coordination—The Solution of the Unemployment Problem. 


HE costliness and inadequacy of partial measures in dealing 
with unemployment are stressed by Mr. G. Frank Beer, former 
member of the Ontario Royal Commission on Unemployment 

his article on “ Employment—a problem of coordination,” pub- 
lished in the July, 1922, issue of the International Labor Review 
(Geneva). 

_ Labor’s insecurity of employment Mr. Beer regards as the most 
important problem of industry at the present time since all the other 
problems, he considers, pit g be speedily solved if continuous em- 
ployment were assured to the workers. He agrees with those who 
hold that the basic cause of the present industrial depression is ‘the 
lack of an effective demand for the goods which idle labor and idle 
apital are able to produce.”’ The increasing number of those bent on 
‘crapping the present industrial system should, the writer thinks, 
‘xpedite the search for a thoroughgoing and permanent solution of 
the problem of unemployment. “Phe worker’s “fear of being out of a 
job is one of the most destructive elements in industry to-day.” and 
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responsibility for this condition, he believes, must be borne })\ the 
business managers who control the volume of production. | 

It is pointed out that production for the community has expandeq 
into production for the nation and for the world, and that the neg 


for the highest grade ability in organization and management j, 
becoming imperative. The complexity of the present-day probley 
lies mainly in the determination of the forms of production and in {hp 
finding of markets. If the unemployed were at work they would creat, 
a market for their own output. The successful marketing, howoye, 
“of that portion of all output which is in excess of the workers’ ow, 
normal requirements seems to control the marketing of the whole. |; 
this marginal marketing is not provided for, the market price of th 


whole product may be so lowered as to make it unprofitable for ep. 
ployers to start the factories.” 

The workers, whether employed or unemployed, must stil! hayp 
food and shelter. They must live either on their savings or by some 
form of unemployment relief. From this the writer concludes {ha 
labor’s demand on capital is only slightly less when idle than whey 
employed. Machinery still stands when workers are unemployed 
although it ceases to move. Rent, insurance, interest on borrowed 
capital, and numerous other overhead expenses remain the same, 
There is, therefore, ‘‘no automatic economy or readjustment to be 
effected by a period of unemployment except only in regard to ney 
raw material, the supplies of which can be countermanded or re. 
stricted.” The argument is put forth that if the marketing of the 
“‘marginal production” referred to above could (through the improve. 
ment or creation of facilities) be permanently insured and conseq went- 
ly insure the possibility of paying for further raw material, “one, 
at least, of the obstacles to greater continuity of production would 
appear to be removed.”’ It is suggested that Government cooper- 
tion would be well warranted in supplementing private enterprise in 
an undertaking nationally so important. 

Uncertainty concerning market prices is possibly one of the most 
direct contributory causes of employment fluctuations. Conse \ent- 
ly any stabilization of prices tends toward the establishment of en- 
ployment equilibrium. Price stabilization, however, must be pre- 
ceded by the standardization of production. Industry should 
definitely aim to standardize its products. Admitting that complete 
standardization is not possible, the author holds, nevertheless, that 


even a few fixed standards would have far-reaching results. Them 


standardization ef terminology would in itself be of considerable 
assistance in many cases in informing prospective buyers as to real 
values. Lumber standards have already been set up, which are inte 
nationally observed and which have proved tremendously important 
in international trade. 

The regularization of the volume of production would also preven! 
sharp peaks and depressions in the demand for raw material. Some 
establishments have already accomplished much in the way 4 
regularizing employment. The author thinks it would be well wort! 
while to try similar stabilization experiments for whole industries 
“Tf a new and better organization of industry is demanded, it can be 


created.”’ 


[640] 
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The foregoing considerations suggest the need for a deeper know- 
ledge of ‘‘the interplay of the various forces governing employment 
and distribution; for production is not a single and unrelated activity; 
in the last analysis it may be found that distribution is the control- 
ling factor. Too much attention is being given to effects; too little 
study to causes. 

According to the article, employment will never be stabilized until 
management, labor, capital and credit, transportation facilities, and 
Government policy are brought into alignment. All these elements 
“determine, maintain, and direct production.’ The writer favors 
the creation of permanent advisory councils to consider plans em- 
bodying from a national viewpoint the proper working relations of 
these various forces. He adds: 

It is fluctuation of control that makes necessary the creation of a medium through 
which adaption and coordination may be continually advocated or exercised, for with 
changing conditions the relative control of these forces will vary. With the experi- 
ence gained by such councils other and better plans may be suggested, but in the 
meantime something will be accomplished by bringing together much valuable in- 
formation now disconnected and unrelated. The issue is a national one, and can be 


dealt with constructively only by an unprejudiced weighing of the interests involved 
and a reasonable subordination of individual advantage to a great national objective. 











VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Work of Federal Board for Vocational Education, }920—?/|. 


N ITS June, 1922, news letter, the National Society for Vocation,| 
Education reviews the work of the Federal Board for Vocatioy,| 
Education since 1916. 

It is stated that prior to the passage of the Federal vocatioia| 
education act, only seven States had enacted laws recognizing y0c- 
tional education as a part of the public-school program. Before 
January 1, 1918, eve State in the Union had accepted the provisivns 
of the Federal act. 1916, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania were ihe 
only two States having compulsory part-time or continuation sc}i\| 
laws. “As a result of the influence of the Federal act * * * »| 
States now have compulsory part-time education for the workiy 
children from 14 to 16 or from 14 to 18 years of age.”’ 

The following table shows the development of the vocationil 
education work since 1917-18: 

















NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FEDERALLY AIDED, AND ENROLLMENT, 117-15 

AND 1920-21. 

; , Enrollment 

panes of phate Enrollment. teacher-tra 

Type of school. — 
1917-18 | 1920-21 | 1917-18 | 1920-21 | 1917-18 
| | 
elke Sllintntel 609| 1,735| 15,453] 43,131| 1,534 
Trade and industrial ...................... 1 809 849 | 1 117,934 96, 629 1,101 
RS ee 323 Ss4 30,770 | 63,363 3,319 
General continuation...................... (*) 428 (*) 119, 905 3 635 | 
Ds <tc ancu sea badmaigesaacsaeesds on 1,741 3, 896 | £164,186 | 323,028 6, 589 




















1 Includes also general continuation schools. 

2 Included with trade and industrial schools. 

3 Not classified. 

4 This number is not the correct sum of the items but is as given in the report. 


The expenditure for these schools increased from $2,683,777 in 
1917-18 to $10,649,852 in 1920-21. Of the amount spent in 1!)2!, 
$2,380,354 was contributed by the Federal Government, $3,086 ,')s\) 
by the State governments, and $5,182,818 by the local authoritic-. 

For the past year and a half the Federal Board for Vocaticuu! 
Education ae administered the act tapping ies the rehabilita ‘ion 
of persons disabled in industry or otherwise. irty-five States have 
now accepted the provisions of the act. ‘‘ Vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry, or otherwise, as an organized sovia! 
movement has been established on a nation-wide basis. The States 
have taken up the service as a permanent work. Their organizatiois 
are expanding rapidly and consistently, and their services are beig 
conducted on a sound practical basis.’ 
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It is stated that on July 1, 1921, the States had a “live”’ roll of a 
little over 3,000 cases, but by November 15, 1921, the number had 
increase 265 per cent. Although no formal report has been received 
by the board since that time, reports by Federal agents indicate that 
ai the present time there is a live roll of about 12,000 cases. 






The exact number of persons in need of retraining is not now known but compensa- 
tion authorities estimate that there are 280,000 disabled persons from industry in the 
country at the present time, which number is being increased at the rate of 15,000 per 
year. In addition to this number incapacitated by the accidents in industry, there is 
perhaps an equal number disabled by street accidents, train accidents, accidents on 
the farms and in the homes. 

The rehabilitation of disabled soldiers of the World War is one of 
the tasks of the vocational education board. The report states that 
waile this problem ‘‘was undoubtedly one of the most difficult ever 
faced by a board or bureau,” up to August 15, 1921, a total of 116,298 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines had accepted and entered upon 
courses of training under direction of the board. 















a 


Training of Apprentices in the Government Printing Office. 





PPRENTICESHIP courses for the training of printers, press- 
men, plate makers, bookbinders, and machinists have been 
undertaken by the Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C. Admission is restricted to persons of from 16 to 20 years. On 
March 22, 1922, a special examination for the applicants was held 
by the Civil Service Commission, and the classes opened on July 23, 
with an enrollment of 23 students. It is announced that “every 
opportunity will be given the student to ground himself thoroughly 
in his chosen trade.”’ 

According to the printed outline of courses offered,’ the printing 

course will cover four years, divided into 11 periods varying from 
one month to a year. During the first period the student will learn 
the types, rules, and slugs, and their uses, during the second period 
how to set and tie type, and during the third period how to take the 
proof and distribute the type. Bookwork, job work, making up, im- 
posing, and tabular work are taught in the fourth to eighth periods. 
The ninth period is devoted to instruction in the operation of the 
linotype and monotype machines, the tenth to proofreading, and 
the eleventh to a review of all the previous subjects, during the 
course of which the student will acquire the “finishing touches 
necessary to the skilled artisan.’’ During the first year the appren- 
tices will be detailed, two at a time, first to the job press section 
where they will be taught to feed, oil, and clean a press, and then to 
the proof room, where they will act as copyholders. 
The pressman course covers four years of study, during which 
time the student will learn pressfeeding, press preparation, the make- 
ready, qualities of ink and grades of paper, and the adjustments of 
the mechanism of platen and lea presses, and wiil learn to 
operate the web and Harris presses. 
































_/ Government Printing Office. The training of apprentices in the Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, 1922, 
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The plate-making course is divided into three sections requiring 
four years each: Electrotype finishing, electrotype molding, yj 
stereotyping. The remaining courses planned—bookbinding anj| {}, 
machinist course—also require four years’ study each. 

During the period of apprenticeship the apprentices will, i; ;; 
announced by the Civil Service Commission, receive the followino 
rates of pay: For the first year, one-third of the rate receive }y 
mechanics of the trade to which the apprentice is assigned; fo, {}j, 
second and third years, one-half of the rate; and for the fourth yea, 
two-thirds of the rate.2 Tests will be given from time to time and 
upon completion of the course, the graduates will be eligih|. fo, 
employment as journeymen in their fields. 

The constant aim in the courses, it is stated, will be to “develop 
a craftsman who will be an honor to his Government and a creiit {9 
the trade.” 


2 The rate now paid to journeymen printers, pressmen, and bookbinders is 75 cents an hou: 
electrotypers, stereotypers, and machinists, 80 cents an hour. 
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Report on Conditions in the Building Industry in New York. 





appointed in 1919, has published an intermediate report, 

bringing the account of its activities up to the early part of 
this year. The report briefly reviews the authorization and organi- 
gation of the committee, summarizes its earlier recommendations 
as to rent laws, remission of taxation on new housing, and the like, 
gives data as to the actual shortage of housing in New York City, 
and then deals at length with some of the causes leading to this 
condition. The shortage of dwellings is held to be serious. 


In 1910 when the population of the city was 4,766,833 there were 844,599 apartments 
available in New York City. In 1917 when the population was 5,276,351 there were 
981,843 apartments available, being an increase of 134,249 apartments to meet an in- 
crease of 2 mages 624,034 in population. 

The population in Greater New York as of July 1, 1921, is estimated at 5,734,613, 
and there were then only 982,771 apartments available, or an increase of only 923 
apartments to meet an increase of 342,696 in population. * * * 

From 1910 to 1917 an average of 24,922 new apartments were built each year. From 
1918 to July 1, 1921, the following construction in dwellings took place: 


T's Joint Legislative Committee on Housing of New York State, 
















Number of 

apartments, 
MEN OET EN TSS SEU oar Fe Te ay ey ay ere re » sailed wilt 7a S. 
te See ore ere. CL co ls ace inieoedoueen~ poedes caccwon 1, 624 
re ee he Ee EE Fes eee bl se cU bev duc eve buceeseve 4, 882 
A IRs ct Riis abt 6p odes BURMA WER ROM diptoh dels sd vin'p shin ame ms 1, 183 






This shows an average of 3,643 new apartments constructed in the postwar period, 
so that the gross construction fell behind 73,832 apartments. The gross construction 
in three and one-half years fell behind 4,034 more than the net construction which, 
as above stated, fell behind 69,797. All these calculations are based on official figures 
showing a shortage of nearly 70,000 houses on July 1, 1921. 


The greatest need in New York, it is found, is for tenements which 
can be rented at from $8 to $10 a month per room. Such tenements 


have not been built because at the prevailing cost of construction 
these rents would not give an economic return upon the investment. 









Unfair practices. 





‘THE committee undertook to see whether the prevailing cost was 

justified, and the present report deals with some of the wholly unjus- 
tifiable factors which they found at work to increase or maintain 
prices. Briefly, they discovered fraud and extortion and illegal 
practices on every hand, all tending to raise the cost to the builder 
or owner. They found fraud and_extortion practiced by certain 
labor union officials; they found unfair practices and requirements 
on the part of labor unions; they found combinations of employers 
and contractors to manipulate bids and prevent competition; they 
found combinations of producers and dialets to restrict supply and 
keep up prices. 
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In almost every branch of the many activities which enter into building constpypo. 
tion we found these combinations rampant and unchecked and competition coy. 
ny throttled. The result was accomplished by all manner of devices, from the 

agrant matching of bids and illegal combinations between employers’ and emp|oyec, 
associations, to the surreptitious agency of the apparently innocuous luncheon ¢}y) 
under cover of which production was regulated, territory apportioned, and pric 


fixed between ostensible competitors. * * * 


We find that throughout the length and breadth of the country producers are coy. 
bined with producers; manufacturers with manufacturers; dealers with d0\).: 
workingmen with werkingmen. Not only do these combinations extend horiz.),; |}; 
between the members of the same class, but vertically from the members of 0: 
to those of another. 

There are combinations between the manufacturers and the dealers; betwee) pyo. 
ducers and manufacturers; between dealers and unions of workingmen, so th.) the 
whole industrial and commercial system in the industries connected with | ling 
construction is riveted in an interwoven and interlocking crisscross of com) ination 
and obligatory arrangement. Competition in price and output of these essentials js 
held under the incubus of a pyramid of combinations extending from the work: 
and the retailer and reaching its apex im the original producer. * * * 

The cost of construction of buildings in recent years has been grossly and 


scionably inflated to proportions largely in excess of what should be the real cost }y 
reason of the widespread elimination of competition among manufacturers, j«)! ers, 
contractors, and retailers in every branch of the industry. 

The immediate and obvious purpose of the combinations is, of 
course, to raise or to maintain prices by eliminating competition, 
but they have also evolved a number of other devices for increasing 


costs to those outside and profits to those inside their organizations. 
One effective plan was the use of two wage schedules, one repre- 
senting the wage rate agreed upon between the employers’ associa- 
tion and the union, and the other the rate at which customers were 
to be charged for labor. Some instances of the difference in these 
two schedules is given in the case of one association. 

_ The schedule is a long one, but the following illustrates the exient 

of the extortion thus practiced: 

The association was to pay to union workers— 

Foreman cutter and helper, $16; charge to the customer, $28. 
Polisher, $8.50; charge to the customer, $13.75. 

Helper, $7; charge to the customer, $11.25. 

Foreman, $10; charge to the customer, $16.25. 

This particular form of extortion was practiced by a number of 
associations. Another effective device was to insist that builders 
or contractors must buy their labor and material from the same 
source. 

In other words, a builder could not employ a tile setter directly from the union. 
He had to get him through a contractor, and in order so to obtain him he had to : iv 
to that contractor the furnishing of materials connected with the setting of the tle, 
grate, or mantel. 


Another device was an agreement between members of an a-so- 
ciation that under certain conditions no member would handle any 
job which had been be by another. Sometimes this took the 
orm of a provision in the constitution providing that if a member 
notified the association that he had not received the full amouit 
due him for work no other member might do any work on the jo) 
except with the written permission of the first. 

It is not necessary for a member to file a lien against the building, or that he s))uid 


have a lawful claim. His mere contention that the owner or contractor owes |i 
money, if he chooses to exert it through the association, compels the owner or (v1 
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onstruc. Factor to comply with his demands whether founded or unfounded. Until they are 

D Com. mplied with the work simply stops. 

rom the : > : 

vloyeee’ One effect. of this arrangement was that “‘the member would be 

"club Bible to charge anything he pleased for additional work. If the owner 
tices M1 not like his charges, the work would remain undone.” 


ro com fq An entirely different practice is that of some of the large steel pro- 

lcalers; Mucing corporations, which, as a method of establishing the open 

utally M&hop not only in their own plants but in every building job in which 
’ Bructural steel is used, refused to sell fabricated steel to any builder 

cn pro. ir contractor in the New York district who would not erect it on the 

bat the pen-shop principle: 

Expert evidence on this subject shows the extent to which the maintenance of 








aliO . - . * * ’ . 
| ‘y iis policy is reflected in the cost of construction. Officers of the Construction 
ingman , and the Co. say that by doing their steel erection work themselves by 

: killed union labor which is more efficient than nonunion labor they could save large 


1s in the cost of construction. Because of their inability to buy steel f. o. b., 
ese important operators have been obliged to keep their expensive erecting equip- 
ment idle and to sublet the steel erection to a member of the Iron League to whom 
lone the fabricators would sell the steel for erection in the city of New York, and 
hrough Whom alone they will permit it to be erected. 


is, of 

ition, Prosecutions. 

bione A LL these practices are easier to discover than to punish or to sup- 

ones ress. The 8 aca comments on the inadequate machinery in 

ocig. qoth State and Federal courts for the enforcement of laws against 

wore Iggtonspiracy In restraint of trade. Both State and Federal authorities 

these Mamave op mye active cooperation in the effort to break up the objec- 
~ FBtionable practices, but they have neither the men nor the means for 

cient (age extensive prosecutions needed. Consequently, the results 


btained are small in comparison with the amount of fraud uncovered. 
» far, mdictments have been secured against 416 individuals and 
250 corporations; fines paid by those who pleaded guilty and have 
been sentenced, total $550,000; 29 persons have received prison 
entences ranging from 1 day upward, only 1, however, being longer 
han 6 months, and in the case of 32 others, prison sentences were 
y of §suspended. 
ders Financial Aspects of the Housing Problem. 


same 












URNING to the financial side of the situation, the report empha- 
sizes the part which the changed attitude of insurance com- 
panies has played in restrictmg buildmg. It 1s stated that one of the 
nef causes leading to the housing shortage has been the withdrawal 
of funds of the insurance companies from the loan market, with the 
notable exception of one company, “which has for some years past 
been the main support of the loan market and the chief encourage- 
ment to building operations.’”’ This cause was operative particularly 
through the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, the tendency being for 

th life insurance companies and banking institutions ‘‘to decrease 
the proportion of their resources invested in mortgage loans and to 
orrespondingly increase their mvestments in bonds, stocks, and 
other securities.’’ The commission considers the change in policy 
regrettable both because of its effect on the building industry, and 
because stocks and bonds have not proved as safe investments as 
the real estate loans. 
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Another cause of difficulty has been the practice of insuray 
companies, savings banks, and other lenders of money of imposin 
unusual and onerous conditions on loans made during this periof 
Larger returns on loans were secured by three different met})o(s. 

1. By the exaction of large bonuses for making the loan. 

2. By compelling the borrower to accept as part of the loan real property reneral] 
unmarketable at high values, or United States Government bonds at par when tho 


were selling far below par and could have been duplicated by the lender at {yo 4) 
market price. 


3. By compelling the borrower to transfer his property to a corporation in 
avoid the usury law, eince corporations are not permitted to plead usury. 
Instances of these practices are given, showing how the actual cost, 
a loan to a borrower was run far above its nominal interest rate. Thy 
result was to discourage would-be owners and builders, who saw th 
price of money, as well as of labor and materials, raised to almo 
prohibitive figures by such practices. One insurance compan 
and one savings bank are singled out for commendation because 9 
their refusal to join in these practices and their continued policy ¢ 
= home owning and home building through their morigag 
oans. 


1€ 


{ rder : 

















Recommendations. 


‘THE report closes with a review of the work still to be done by th 


committee, and a number of recommendations for legislation 
Some bills dealing with the administration of the rent laws are pr 
posed, and one bill is suggested for amending the antitrust law o 
the State by inserting a proviso that when anyone is convicted of 


violating this law, ‘‘it shall be made compulsory upon the court ta 
impose a prison sentence of not less than three months or more thal 
one year”’ in addition to any fine which may be levied. A memoril 
to Congress is recommended, calling for a similar addition to th 
Federal antitrust laws, and for an enlargement of the powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Some other recommendations toucl 
upon investments of insurance companies and stricter supervision 0 
their finances and investments, and finally the report urges the passage 
of a bill permitting insurance companies, under certain circumstances 
to build, own, and manage tenements which are to be rented at no 
more than $10 a month per room. It will be recalled that this bil 
was passed in April,' and that the Metropolitan Life Insurance (». 
at once undertook the construction of such tenements in Greate 


New York. 





—> ooo 


Housing for Employed Women in New York City. 


N 1915 the Young Women’s Christian Association made a study d 
| living conditions of employed women in New York City, dealin 
especially with the accommodations open to them in the way ¢ 
rooms or apartments, if they were not living with their own fainilies 
The Bureau of Social Hygiene has recently made a survey’ for tlt 


— 





1 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, Miy, 1922, p. 165. + al 
2 Bureau of Social Hygiene (Inc.). Housing conditions of employed women in the Borough © ' 
hattan. New York, 1922. 
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purpose of bringing this study up to date. Data were secured by 
direct inquiry from organized homes and from various rooms regis- 
tries Which made a specialty of rooms for women, and by question- 
naires from 9,460 employed women who were reached through their 
enployers. The survey deals especially with organized homes for 
women, the work of rooms registries and the rental of the rooms 
supplied, and with the kind of housing secured and preferred by the 
women who answered the questionnaires, together with the rents they 
aid. : 

Organized homes are defined as “‘ boarding houses for self-supporting 
women and girls, whose object is not commercial, and which furnish a 
certain amount of social hfe and supervision to the residents.” Of 
these, 58 were found in the Borough of Manhattan, with accommo- 
dations for 4,417 persons. Practically every home was full to its 
utmost capacity, and most of the homes had long waiting lists. 
“Several had a list so long that their directors refused to add any 
more names.”’ The cost of living in these homes had shared in the 
general increase since the date of the earlier study. 

In these homes the change in prices is as follows: The prices for a room and usually 
two meals a day and three on Sunday in 1915 ranged from $1.50 to $12 a week. The 


prices for the same in 1921 range from $4 to $17. This is an increase of 166 per cent in 
the minimum and 41.6 per cent in the maximum rates. 









In spite of this increase the rates cf the homes are still lower than 
those for similar accommodations elsewhere, owing to the facts that 
the homes are rarely self-supporting and that they never try to make 
a profit. 

The result of these two factors is that the residents in an organized home, although 
they may not get better room and board than they could get elsewhere for the money, 
atleast get better parlors and opportunities for recreation and many of the ad vantages 
of a club at a price for which y could not possibly buy them slareheee. 

Most of these homes have restrictions upon admission. Sometimes 
the home is conducted by a religious organization, which naturally 
prefers residents of its own faith. Most homes are intended for young 
women, and quite commonly the age limit for admission is fixed at 
30 or 35. Some have wage restrictions, refusing to admit those 
earning above a specified sum a week. In spite of these limitations, 
the homes do not begin to meet the demands of those qualified to 
enter. The questionnaire sent out to employed women, selected on 
no principle except the ability to get the questionnaire before them, 
showed that of nearly 9,000 reporting on where and how they were 
living, only 1 per cent were found in organized homes, but that a 
much larger percentage would prefer such homes if they could get in. 
This preference diminished, however, as the women rose in the occu- 
pational scale. Of 1,109 business and professional women replying, 
only 3 per cent wished to live in organized homes, while of 5,857 
employed in offices, stores, factories, and trade schools, 23 per cent 
looks upon such homes as the most desirable form of housing. The 
report raises the question, however, whether it is desirable to meet 
this demand. 

Whether as a large economic problem it is well to accustom girls to a scale of living 
for which they can not pay and which or can not keep up after marriage ; or whether, 


ifonal scale, homes are established that accommodate women for less money 
than commercial establishments could afford, it would not tend to depress women’s 
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wages, are fair questions. Perhaps an ideal plan would be to furnish the ver, best 
accommodations that could be secured for a price within the reach of the class in ming 
and still yield from 5 to 10 per cent on the investment of capital. Whether this cay 
be done at the present cost of building without interesting philanthropy to pose; 
the original building is doubtful. 


The study of rooms registries showed that there were nine which 
specialized in rooms for women. In general, these all have the same 
purpose—that of listing rooms to which a woman may go wit! ay 
assurance that her surroundings will be healthful and absolutely safo. 
Several restrict their work to special groups. The Columbia (jj. 
versity Board and Room Direction, for instance, is for the use of 
Columbia students only, while the Travelers’ Aid Rooms Revistry 
limits itself to handling rooms for transients. Several others had 
been established only a short time or did not keep detailed records, 

The only rooms registries whose records extended over a considerable period and 
had been kept with suflicient completeness to make a statistical study worth while 
are those of the Young Women’s Hebrew Association and the Yeung Women’s 


Christian Association. Je chose the central branch and the colored branch of the 
latter as typical of the work done by that organization. 


The rooms listed by these agencies showed a wide range in pric 
The central branch of the Christian Association reported on 6,73) 
rooms in which it had placed girls and women from January 1, |‘)2), 
to April 1, 1921, giving the rental of the room without board. The 
lowest rate was $2 a week (only 9 rooms were as low as this), the 
highest was $31, the mode was $7, and the average $7.85. Not far 
from one-third (30.5 per cent) were rented at $7, but under S% a 
week, and one-fifth at $8 but under $9. The next largest group, ‘37, 
or 13.8 per cent, were $10 but under $11; only 247 (3.7 per cent) 
were under $5 a week. The range of rentals for colored women was 
not so wide. Of 386 rooms in which they were placed, the lowest 
rent was $3 a week, the highest $12, the mode $5, and the average 
$5.86. Only 6 rooms were furnished at $3 and only 52 at $4. |t is 
suggested that the amount of overcrowding in Harlem shuts out the 
cheaper rooms which would otherwise be available for colored women. 
For the rooms reported by the Young Women’s Hebrew Association, 
the lowest rent was $1.50 a week, the highest was $20, the mode was 
$3, and the average $4.09. 

These registries are used by women of all classes. The Young 
Women’s istian Association had records of the. occupations oi 
7,876 women whom it had placed in rooms during the period covered. 
The applicants ranged from day workers and low-grade domestics up 
to artists, religious workers, business women, architects, lawyers, etc. 
The Young Women’s, Hebrew Association did not include domesitic 
workers of any grade, but with this exception its list of occupations 
was as varied. 

The value of the registries is evident; on the one hand they zive 
the roomer some choice of places to live and protect her from (an- 
gerous or undesirable surroundings, while on the other they protect 
the respectable landlady against undesirable roomers. 

By making it possible for aos apartment owners or renters to get a decen! 
and fairly congenial class of roomers, and so be willing to accept lodgers, they pra:tr 
cally create more accommodations. By investigating rooms and landladies and kee) ing 


in touch with them they make the rooms much more available to the stranger and cp 
the rooming house industry fairly steady. Incidentally they are able to give a great 
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al of valuable advice to young women who do not know the city and who need 
t10n. 

The importance of the registries leads to a discussion of their cost* 
nose dealt with in this survey are noncommercial in character. 
be Christian Association registry, for instance, makes no charge to 
pplicants for rooms, charges landladies who wish to register rooms 
nly $2 a year, and makes up any deficit from its general budget. 
he association maintains six registries in different parts of the city. 
or the year 1920 it is calculated that the cost of maintaining this 
rvice amounted to $2.48 for each known placement, and to $1.16 
yr applicant for a room. The number of applications is always 
puch Larger than the number of known placements, partly because 
pany fail to report to the registry when they take a room to which 
hey have been sent. Thus, in 1920, the number of applications was 
5,540, while the number of known placements was 7,285. Consid- 
ring this fact, the cost per applicant is considered the fairer basis of 
plculation. 

The report raises the question of the relative value of organized 
omes as compared with rooms registries. The registries are not 
pen to the economic objections brought against the homes, and their 
ervices are more widely effective. 

Organized and subsidized boarding houses for girls are not sufficiently numerous to 
pect the need of protected housing for unattached girls in a great city like New York. 
ven with the high cost per placement, or even per applicant, of the rooms registries 
isa fair question whether it would not be more socially profitable for the philan- 
hropist anxious to help solve the problem to invest in the latter rather than the 
prmer. 

The information gathered by questionnaire goes to show that those 
sing the registries obtained rooms at lower rates, on the whole, than 
hose who lived with their families or obtained outside rooms through 
ther channels. The questionnaires were distributed through em- 
loyers, and the field was limited by the unwillingness of many busi- 
less heads to place them before their employees. Some 9,000 were 
ollected, filled out more or less completely by women of every occu- 
ational class, from low-grade workers with wages ranging upward 
om $4 a week to business and professional women with yearly earn- 
ngs running well up in the thousands. The majority of these women 
ived ey families, the proportion varying from 55 per cent of 
he business and professional women to 82 per cent of the office work- 
ts. Taking the group as a whole, of 8,655 reporting on this point, 
,949, or 69 per cent, lived at home. This fact, however, does not 
eem to bring down the general level of rents paid, as appears from 
he following table: 


t 


WEEKLY RENT PAID BY WOMEN IN SPECIFIED ORGANIZATION GROUPS. 











i 
Business | Pactories | 





Item. ° and pro- | Offices. | Stores. | andtrade| Total. 

’ ih | fessional. | | sehools. 
= ) i Py em & Uc ake LES i, 
kumber reporting...............-.-.---- | 1, 119 | 1, 007 1, 637 | 583 4, 346 
umber paying no rent................- 46 109 re 38 16 | 299 
Owest rent EA th Kin nk ans + 0.04.08ts ob $1. 50 $2. 00 $2. 00 $2. 00 | $1. 50 
oP PRs 63. 00 33. 00 38. 00 30. 00 | 63. 00 
ee, Se } 10. 00 10. 00 10. 00 10. 00 10. 00 
a Se a a 13. 50 9. 05 9. 09 8. 69 10, 12 
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The average rent of the rooms in which women were placed })\ the 
three registries studied ranged from $4.09 for the Young Women; 
Hebrew Association to $7.85 for the Young Women’s Christian A ggp. 
ciation, Central Branch, while the mode ranged from $3 to $7, {icures 
which run considerably lower than those shown above. 

The questionnaire included an inquiry as to what form of housing 
the recipient would select if it were only a matter of choice. The 
replies indicated a strong preference for eg sma” fans apartinents, 
in which the woman could make a home for herself. This was |eag 
marked among the business and professional women, only 39 per cent 
of whom preferred this type of housing. Of 5,857 women in other 
occupational groups who answered this query, 68 per cent gaye 
housekeeping apartments as their choice, the proportion choosing 
them ranging from 65 per cent of those in office work and factories 
and trade schools to 72 per cent of those in stores. 

It will be seen that two points stand out prominently in this study: 
The desirability of extending the work of the rooms registries for 
women, even though this involved conducting them on a partially 
subsidized basis, and the strong desire of self-supporting women for 
housekeeping apartments. Whether it is possible to supply the latter 
at rents within the reach of the average employed woman is a question 
left unsolved by the report, but it makes very clear the desire of the 
women themselves in the matter of housing. 
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Housing Situation in Paris.’ 


HE housing situation in Paris, as affected by the war and sub- 
T sequent conditions, and the attempts of the public authorities 
to solve the difficulty, are the subject of an elaborate report 
by M. Henri Sellier, recently issued by the housing authorities of the 
city. The general course of events there seems to have been much 
the same as in the United States, except that naturally the effect 
was much more marked there than here. Even before the war there 
had been a housing shortage in Paris, and during the war the building 
of houses practically ceased, so that at the close of hostilities there 
was an accumulated scarcity, while, owmg to the establishment of 
munition factories and other war industries, the population had been 
increasing. 

The extent of the housing shortage, the writer thinks, can not 
possibly be determined with any degree of accuracy, as at the tim 
of writing no up-to-date and reliable figures were available either for 
number of apartments or for population. A careful and detailed 
analysis of the ech of 1911 shows that at that date the number o/ 
apartments in Paris was less by some 32,118 than the number ¢ 
households, and that the shortage was greatest in the case of apart- 
ments suitable for families of four and five members. During the 
war there was some clearing away of houses to make room for (or- 
ernment buildings, and little or no new housing, so that the situation 
has certainly not improved. 





1 France (Département dela Seine), L/office public d’habitations & bon marché. La crise du |ogemetl 
et intervention publique en mattiére d’habitation populaire dans l’agglomeration parisienne. 4 vs 
Paris, 1921. 
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Worse than the actual shortage is the local overcrowding, due to 
the unequal distribution of the population, and the unplanned and 
abnormal growth of parts of the suburbs, which has brought about 
all the obnoxious features of slums in regions where space is abundant, 
and where reasonable foresight and plannin eit have brought 
about the development of model villages and garden cities. These 
two conditions have caused an amount of overcrowded and un- 
healthful living which can not be measured by any comparison 
between the population and the total available housing, but which 
is having an unfortunate influence upon the health and the social 
life of the city. Two features which he especially deplores are the 
increase in the use of furnished lodgings, due to the difficulty of 
securing — at reasonable rates, and the continued use of old 
and insanitary buildings, which, as a matter of health precautions, 
should have been torn down long ago. 

The increase in the use of founhined lodgings is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures for the Department of the Seine, which includes Paris 
and its suburbs: 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN FURNISHED LODGINGS, 1914-1921. 





—_— a 

















| Increase in 1921 over 
1914. 
Item. 1914 1921 
Number. | Per cent. 
—— | eae wes SES Ree SEs | 
Number of furnished lodgings .............-..-.-.se0--- 19,010 27,071 8, 061 | 42.4 
Number of rooms in these..............2..2-----eee0e- 259,414 313, 567 54, 153 20.9 
eI, «5 va clinoccncmarcccoengne=gnnt> ees 295, 455 389, 964 94, 509 32.0 





In view of the interference with family life, and the risk to health 
and morals involved in life in furnished apartments, M. Sellier con- 
siders it a highly serious matter for the State that within seven years 
the number living under such conditions has increased by nearly 
100,000. 

Even worse than this is the continued use of old buildings which 
defy every principle of sanitation and hygiene. Within Paris proper 
there are six well-recognized tuberculosis centers, ‘‘ilots” or sections 
covered with old buildings crowded together and dating back to the 
days when it was considered good business to build over every foot 
of a lot, or even earlier still, to a time when modern sanitation was 
wholly unknown. In each of these “ilots” the mortality from 
tuberculosis rises far above that of the city as a whole, and in each 
there are houses known as strongholds of tuberculous infection. In 
1913 the six combined included 1,553 houses which sheltered some 
60,000 persons. Nothing has been done to improve conditions in 
these sections since 1913, and inevitably they are growing worse. 

In the suburbs, where theoretically conditions should be much 
better, they ‘are sometimes worse, inasmuch as industrial villages 


have grown up without order or supervision. A factory is estab- 
lished in a certain locality, workers flock in and find chelter where 


and as they can, and an insanitary and overcrowded settlement 
develops, with all the worst features of a city slum. 
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The housing difficulty in Paris is, then, according to the repor 
both eres and qualitative. There is a shortage of dwel|ino: 
of undetermined proportions, and there is an alarming amoun{ ,j 
insanitary housing, which can not be swept away because of the |; 
of some place to shelter the present. oecupants. 

In considering ways of relieving the difficulty, the possibilities of 
private initiative are first taken mto account, and the conelusi.)) j. 
reached that there is little hope from this souree. The costs of |\¢. 
labor, materials, and capital have risen to such an extent that {, 
replace in 1920 a building constructed in 1914 would require at |.a.; 
five times its original cost. The cost of providing an apartmer( of 
three rooms, kitchen, and sanitary arrangements in a typical work. 
meg-class tenement. house of seven stories erected in 1920 would |e. jj 
is computed, 38,000 francs ($7,334, par) agaimst 7,600 ($1,468, pa 
in 1914, and the lowest economic rent for such an apartment w«j)\ 
be 3,450 francs ($666, par) per annum. But the average wages of » 
Parisian workman, making no deductions for time lost through i!! nes 
or unemployment, range from 6,000 to 9,000 francs ($1,158 to $1,737, 
par) a year. Before the war French budgetary studies set one- 
seventh of his earnings as the amount a worker could afford to pay 
for rent; since the war they have imereased this to one-sixth, but 
even so, It is evident that three-room and kitchen apartments for 
workers can not be built in Paris as an economic proposition, an( 
that private enterprise as a means of meeting the situation is » 
forlorn hope. 

The possibilities of relief through State-assisted private plhilan- 
thropic societies are next considered. Before the war, some xassis'- 
ance in the way of loans at low interest, etc., had been given to 
societies for providing dwellings at low cost, and had produced 
desirable results.? In the Department of the Seine such socictirs 
had put. up 1,347 individual dwellings and tenements containing 
2,579 apartments, but the war and the conditions followimg it ¢ in- 
pletely checked their activities. In an effort to revive this work 
some additional concessions were made as to loans and as to rents 
which might be charged, but even these did not allow the societivs 
to bring the rents up to a figure which would insure an econcinic 
return on the cost ot buildmg. Further, even if all restrictions as 
to rents to be charged were removed, there would remain the funda- 
mental difficulty that working people could not pay the rentals neces 
sary to make the enterprises self-supporting, even though they |iad 
the advantage of building with capital lent below prevailing 1:ic-. 
Consequently little could be anticipated from this source. 

Under these circumstances, the public authorities found tien- 
selves rather forced into a certain amount of housing work. In |))!- 
laws had been passed empowering various public bodies to embark 
on housing enterprises under strictly mapebeedl conditions, and 4 
a d been made. The war put a stop to building, but i 
public authorities kept the matter in mmd, and as opportunity 
offered, bought a piece of land here or sold one there, or acquired 
property which might be of value in improving conditions in the 





2 Details as to amount of assistance reeeived and work accomplished by these societies are given i! | | ed 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bub. No. 158: Government aid to home owning and housing of worx"s 


peoplein foreign countries. 
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city. After the war they added to these activities the purchase of 
yninished buildings. There were many such buildings in Paris 
which had been begun before the outbreak of hostilities and on which 
the owners were unable to resume work. The authorities bought 
these up and finished them, the total cost being much less than if 
the total construction had been made at current prices. In addition 
the authorities put up new houses on the lands they had acquired. 
By the beginning of March, 1921, the municipality itself had, either 
completed or well under way, buildings providing 2,862 apartments, 
the municipal office of low-cost dwellings had 1,120 and the poor 
law authorities 929, making a total of 4,911 apartments provided at 
a cost of approximately 181,000,000 francs ($34,933,000, par). The 
municipality had additional plans m preparation which were ex- 
pected to provide 2,112 apartments, at an estimated cost of about 
92,000,000 franes ($17,756,000, par). 

Meanwhile the Department of the Seine has also been busy over 
the housing situation, which it has attempted to alleviate both 
directly and through the departmental office of low cost dwellings. 
The formation of this office was authorized in 1915, but owing to 
war conditions it was not organized for over a year, and did not 
really begin to function until 1917. Since then credits have been 
given it for running expenses, for acquiring land and partially con- 
structed buildings, for constructing temporary shelters to meet the 
urgent needs of the city in the post-war period, and for carrying 
out necessary work on the lands and buildings purchased, to the 
amount of 29,160,000 francs ($5,627,880, par). By the end of 1920 
the office had bought land, mostly in the suburbs, to be used largely 
for garden cities, amounting to 2,115,000 square meters; had bought 
and finished a number of partiall peta, mt buildings, and had 
done a considerable amount of roadmaking and other improvements 
on the land purchased. At that date it was calculated that the 
replacement value of its holdings, without making any allowance for 
the unearned increment, was 21,799,688 francs ($4,207,340, par). 
Also, the office had on hand 7,755,817 frances ($1,496,873, oe sO 
that it showed a profit on its operations during three years of not 
far from 400,000 franes ($77,200, par). 

The plans of the office for the garden cities which it hopes to create 
around Paris are of special interest as being one of the first attempts 
to plan and direct the development of the suburbs, which have 


§ hitherto grown in a helter-skelter fashion with little regard to health, 


convenience, or beauty. At the time of the preparation of this 
report, work was under way on several of the properties, but none 
had been sufficiently developed to be ready for habitation. 
_By April 1, 1921, the work done by the office in completing par- 
tially finished buildings had provided 94 apartments, and the work 
under way was expected by the end of the year to furnish 577 more, 
making a total of 671. 

Meanwhile the department itself had, on July 23, 1920, concluded 


Fan agreement with the State, under which the department undertook 


to buy tracts in the suburbs and to build thereon for working people 
in aecordanee with the laws regulating rents and profits. Its opera- 
tions were to be limited to the sum of 25,000,000 francs ($4,825,000, 
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par), of which the State undertook to furnish half. The departinent 
was empowered to raise its half by a 20-year loan at a rate not exceed. 
ing 6} per cent. The lands and buildings were to belong to tho 
department, which was specifically authorized to administer {hp 
undertakings itself, or through a low-cost dwellings association, 0 
other agency, at its discretion. Proposed purchases of land and 
plans for building thereon must be approved by the State. Any 
profits or losses on the enterprise, after expenses of Management 
were met, were to be shared equally by the State and the depart inient, 

This agreement was ratified by the law of August 8, 1920, and the 
department at once set to work to secure land suitable for its opera. 
tions. Four parcels of land, amounting to about 77 acres, were 
purchased at a cost of 3,750,000 frances ($723,750, par). These were 
to be used for garden cities and, where these could not we'll be 
developed, for groups of workingmen’s dwellings. The plans cal! fo; 
the immediate erection of dwellings providing for 654 families. |; 
had been hoped that they would be ready for occupancy by the 
harvest time of 1921, but M. Sellier gravely doubted whether they 
would be ready before the end of the year. He also doubted whether 
the 25,000,000 francs ($4,825,000, par) allotted to the project would 
cover the cost. 

Summing up, then, the number of separate lodgings, finished or 
under way, provided by the public authorities, was as follows: 


Municipality of Paris, and municipal authorities. ............... 4, 911 
Department of the Seine, through office of low cost dwellings.... 67! 
Department of the Seine, acting directly. ..............-....-.- 654 


Comparing this result with the needs of the city, the writer finds 
that though good in itself it does not hold forth much promise for the 
future. Not one-fourth of the deficit known to exist in 1911 has 
been made up, nothing has been done toward removing the over- 
crowded and insanitary agglomerations of buildings in which tubercu- 
losis makes its headquarters, and the accumulated shortage due to 
the cessation of building during the war has been left untouched. 
Nor is it apparent how the needs of the city are to be met. Private 
initiative will not undertake building without a prospect of profit, 
and the public can hardly bear the expense of meeting the gap 
between cost of construction and the rents workers can afford to pay. 
The author estimates that to build at public expense even the 32 ,()()0 
lodgings needed in 1911 as the barest minimum would entail a cost of 
10,000,000 frances ($1,930,000, par) yearly for 40 years. To provide 
the 100,000 lodgings needed to assure every Parisian household a 
healthful habitation would cost the community from 100 to !2) 
million francs ($19,300,000, to $23,160,000, ai) annually through 
a period of 40 years. Of course, the cost of building may and prob- 
ably will fall to some extent, but that is in the future, while the need 
is shetarch and urgent. 

veral plans have been put forward for meeting the situation, 0! 
which the most striking proposes that the unearned increment in 
value of all real property in Paris should be taken over by the State 
and used for providing housing. Apparently this proposition |i: 
not made much headway. M. Sallien imself holds that much fuller 
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knowledge of the actual situation is necessary ae wo Aas ie = 
is adopted. The figures of the census of March, 192 re a tion 
arefully analyzed, and the degree of overcrowding, its distributio 

ma its causes should be studied before any comprehensive scheme of 
feolisil with the situation can be formed. Meanwhile, the vera 
sabia bodies interested are pushing the plans they : hy? ee 
undertaken, and there is a marked movement of industt or et 
city to the outlying regions, which should remove ome - sin 
trial population. More and more, also, the extra pope ation yo “2 

to Paris by war conditions tends to diminish. Plans are unde y 


for tearing down some of the ancient fortifications, and yg apeeee 
either for public grounds or for housing purposes. a ee 
there are a number of minor causes working to preven e ~ipsra 
from becoming as bad as it might, so the greatest wrgcerst : : e . 
M. Sellier concludes, is for close study of the reney 7. W on h - ~ 
based a Sarena plan for removing present difficulties a 
preventing t 


e development of a similar situation in the future. 
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Problem of Dust Phthisis in the Granite-stone Industry. 


ULLETIN No. 293, recently issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, presents the results of an investigation of the problem 
of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry of Vermont, ear- 

ried on by Frederick L. Hoffman with the cooperation and assistance 
of local labor unions, the Granite Cutters’ International Association 
of America, the manufacturers, and Vermont State officials. It is » 
continuation of the investigation, the results of which were reported 
in Bulletin No. 231, on mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty 
trades (inorganic dusts), published by this bureau in 1918, and the 
first and second preliminary reports of the committee on mortality in 
dusty trades, of the National Tuberculosis Association, published in 
1919. The statistical, rather than the technical or medical, aspec's 
of the problem are given special consideration in this study. 
Statistics show that “mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis 
among granite cutters increased from a rate of 257.7 per 100,000 in 
1896 to 953.4 in 1918 (a maximum figure of 1,330 having been reac|ied 
in 1916), while the corresponding mortality of the general adult popu- 
lation declined from a rate of 207.5 in 1896 to 96.4 in 1917, excluding 
in the case of granite cutters the last three months of 1918 on account 
of the influenza epidemic.” Because of the great disparity just shown 
in regard to deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis, and because at {|i 
gems time the death rate among granite workers is practically ‘i 
ighest known for any occupation of record and is increasing from 
year to year, the eathen: believes that ‘the granite-stone industry, 
perhaps more than any other dusty trade, demands the utmost ii 
thoroughly qualified consideration on the part of the State, the 
medical profession, and the labor organizations directly concerne|.” 
Some of the results of the study are summarized as follows: 

(1) The granite-stone industry is carried on by wage earners who, broadly speak inc, 
live under sanitary conditions above the average, so that possibly unfavorably «: 
vironmental factors are of decidedly secondary importance. 

(2) The housing conditions under which granite workers live are also above the a, 
age, so that in this respect the environmental factors are favorable to a low morte’: \ 
rather than otherwise. 

(3) Anthropometric records clearly establish the fact of a superior physique, ind 
tive of a higher degree of disease resistance, as determined by a relative weight a! 
the average. From this point of view, therefore, granite workers should experi: 
a relatively low mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis instead of a mortality decid« |. 
above the average normal to industrial occupations. 

(4) Granite workers, considered by specific occupations, show wide variations i: 
tuberculosis frequency, the excess in the death rate being most marked among the 11:1 
employed in granite-stone cutting, it being especially severe among the men emp!) 
in the use of pneumatic tools. Certain occupations, such as polishing, tool sharpen iy, 
bed setting, etc., do not show a marked excess, if any, in the mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, clearly indicating that the risk is practically proportionate to dust 
exposure. 
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(5) Compared with the normal death rate of adult males of the State of Vermont, 
or of New England, the mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis among granite-stone 
workers has increased enormously during the last two years, as contrasted with a 
diminishing mortality in the population at large. * * * 

The same conclusion agnsos to nontuberculous respiratory diseases, for it is shown 
that the mortality from bronchitis, pneumonia, and asthma is also on the increase 
among granite cutters, In contrast to a diminishing rate of frequency among adult 
males of the general population. 

While normally the rate of tuberculosis frequency diminishes with increasing adult 
ace, the contrary is shown to be the fact as to granite cutters, among whom the death 
rate from pulmonary tuberculosis at ages 60 and over reaches truly appalling propor- 
tions, so much so that the statistical evidence would seem incredible if it were not 
supported by the additional and equally suggestive data for nontuberculous respira- 
tory diseases. 

(6) The investigation brings out clearly the supremely important fact that the 
incidence of the disease is practically proportionate to the length of the trade life. 
In other words, the effect of dust inhalation is one of growing seriousness, according to 
the rate of dust accumulation in the lungs. * * * 

These conclusions are in conformity to the observations made in South Africa and 
Australia, clearly indicating that the cause of the excessive liability to pulmonary 
tuberculosis is the inhalation of granite dust in a comminuted form of practically 
ultramicroscopical particles. 

(8) The nature of the dust inhaled also requires much more extended scientific 
consideration. For the present purpose, however, it is sufficient to state that the aver- 
age silicotic content of granite is 72.96 per cent; of sandstone, 85.42 per cent; and 
limestone, 1.22 per cent. 

The evidence 1s absolutely conclusive that the dust hazard depends primarily upon 
the silicotic content of the dust inhaled. The evidence is also conclusive that workers 
exposed to marble or limestone dust suffer a decidedly lesser liability to pulmonary 
tuberculosis than those exposed to granite or sandstone dust, with a high silicotic 


content. 
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Dust Phthisis in the Printing Industry. 


By Frepericx L. Horrman. 


consideration in a series of letters contributed to the London 
Daily Times. Since these letters have not been reprinted else- 
where and the material contained in them, which is of much practical 
value, would likely remain difficult of access to those interested in the 
hygiene of the printing trade, it has seemed advisable to bring 
together a sufficient portion of the correspondence for the present 
puree with such supplementary observations as the facts may call 
or. The correspondence was initiated by Dr. E. Halford Ross, a 
distinguished authority on a variety of medical subjects, in a letter 
dated October 14, 1920, which was followed by a letter from Dr. 
Leonard Hill, dated October 19, 1920, and a reply dated October 23, 
by Dr. Ross. A further communciation on “The presence of silica 
dust,” by Dr. Leonard Hill, dated October 27, 1920, was followed 
by a letter on “Silicosis and working conditions,’’ by Dr. Edgar L. 
ollis, dated October 28, 1920. ‘To these letters Dr. Ross replied 
on the subject of “Silica and floating fibre,” in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 1, to which answer was made by Dr. James Crichton-Browne, in 
a letter dated November 3, 1920, followed by a brief communication 
dated November 4, 1920, on ‘Printers’ phthisis” from the general 
secretary of the N ational Society of Operative Printers and Assist- 
ants, Mr. George Isaacs. To these communications Dr. Ross replied 
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in a communication of ‘‘ Predisposing Causes,” under date of Novem. 
er 20. 

The correspondence throughout emphasizes aspects of the hyvicne 
of the printing trade which, it is evident, have not received the 
requisite extended and minute scientific consideration, except in a ye- 
cent communication printed in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, })y 
Mr. C. B. Roos, representing the first results of the correspondence, {) 
the more important conclusions of which attention will subsequently 
be directed. 

To facilitate the practical consideration of this question, atten jon 
may be directed to Bulletin No. 209 of the United States Bureaw of 
Labor Statistics, by Dr. Alice Hamilton and Mr. Chas. H. Verrill (1917). 
which contains the results of a comprehensive investigation into 
the hygiene of the printing trade. Previous to this there had })cen 

ublished in the report of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics 
or 1906 a brief report on sanitary conditions in the printing trade, 
The most recent Government investigation is set forth in a very brief 
report on Industrial Dermatosis among Printers, by Dr. William J. 
McConnell, of the United States Public Health Service, Reprint 
No. 656 (1921). Among other publications mention may be mace of 
the industrial survey in Cincinnati of the printing trade, published by 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; a very brief report on business 
welfare, as practiced by the Curtis Publishing Co. (1916); a report 
on the lead menace in the printing industry, presented by Jas. M. 
Lynch, president of the International Typographical Union (1{)13): 
and the survey of the industrial hygiene of the different branches of 
the printing trade, by Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, Ohio State Board of 
Health (1915). Of interest and value also is the report of the 
Cleveland Education Survey on the printing trades, by Frank L. 
Shaw (1916). 


Correspondence of Doctors Ross and Hill. 


[XN HIS first-letter, Doctor Ross refers to silica as an active c:use 
of pulmonary tuberculosis among printers. The letter, practically 
in its entirety, reads as follows: 


Your leading article of October 7 on tuberculosis prompts me to relate the progres 
of my researches, which have been conducted in various printing works in the city 
of London during the past four years. I think I have discovered the third factor, the 
prime mover, in the occasion of this disease among printers. Early in 1918 I reported 
to the health committee of the Joint Industrial Council of the Printing Trades, then 
being formed, that there is a concentration of hereditary Oye gee gy to consump- 
tion in printers’ compositors owing to the ‘‘closeness” of their craft, and to inter- 
marriage within their families. 

As stated in your leading article, we know that ‘‘the tubercle bacillus can actually 
exist in the human body without attacking it or giving rise to any mischief”; aii! we 
know that the bacillus is actually dormant in a proportion of the population, iniec- 
tion occurring probably in childhood. Thus we were in poenanes of two o! the 

e 


factors governing the production of this disease, which can be regarded as a vicious 
partnership (if I may use an apt metaphor), of which we were familiar with two © 
the partners. 


But these two factors were quiescent—they were sleeping partners only; it remainc( 
to find out the active partner, the causative factor, which gives the highest mort«!ity 
figures from tuberculosis in industry to the printers, as quoted in the Times. 

About a year ago my may tay fell on printers’ ‘‘list” as being this third partner. 
It is a black, grumous, woolly, fluffy substance, which collects in compositors’ }0\«s, 

‘trays, cases, and ‘‘chases.’’ It had already been examined by certain bacterio] isis 
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jor the presence of the tubercle bacillus; their examination was sterile, and their 
quest abandoned. But the reason of their discouragement reese A encouraged me 
to further observation, because the fact that the “list” was bacteriologically negative 
was in itself peculiar. Then I found that it does not readily decompose like the dirt 
collected in rulers’ and readers’ and binders’ rooms, which soon becomes musty and 
emells. Then I remarked its weight. Then I realized that there was no object in 
looking for the tubercle bacillus in the “‘list”; the bacillus is already within the 
human subject. A chemical analysis was carried out by unbiased persons. Samples 
of ‘list’? were obtained from various works, and sent, unlabeled, through the medium 
of my brother, Dr. H. C. Ross, to Messrs. J. R. Blockey and J. Sheard, chemists in 
the laboratories of Messrs. William Walker, leather manufacturers, of Bolton. They 
reported that ‘‘list” obtained from composing rooms contains both silica and iron 
in appreciable quantities; that obtained from printers’ machine rooms contains less. 
These results have since been confirmed, with fresh samples, in other laboratories. 

Silica and the oxides of iron are known by the medical profession to light up phthisis 
when inhaled continually by those predisposed to the disease. Osler daaciben this 
well in his ‘‘ Practice of Me icine” under the name of silicosis—silica causing stone- 
cutters’ phthisis or grinders’ rot, iron causing a similar affection among workers in 
brass and in bronze. It would seem likely then that silica and iron inhaled by print- 
ers’ operatives is the third factor in the production of their phthisis. They have 
the two sleeping partners—predisposition and infection; and they have the remaining 
active partner—contained within the “‘list.’’ 

I believe that the prevention of pulmonary tuberculosis occurring in printers’ 
works is now within sighi. Messrs. Waterlow have, for some time past, coll suction 
bellows on their compositors’ trays, cases, and ‘‘chases” to remove the “list”; the 
Law Stationery Society and some other firms have employed similar methods. By 
some such contrivance regularly applied throughout the industry collections of “list”? 
should become impossible; and in this way the active factor would be removed from 
among those who spend a portion of their lives poring over compositors’ boxes, tapping 
the type into place. The production of pulmonary tuberculosis in the printing trade 
is the work of a combine; if the active partner is removed, leaving the sleeping 
partners to their sleep, the whole concern (to continue the metaphor) will be smashed. 
This must be our aim. 


This letter was printed in the daily issue of the London Times of 


| October 14, 1920, but, unfortunately, the issue of October 7, referred 


to herein, is not accessible. Granted that much of the argument ad- 
vanced rests upon vague information, the points raised in a concrete 
form are well stated. To argue, however, that a recognition of the 
immediately inciting cause would be productive of the prevention of 
pulmonary tubatnteis was to hold out a hope not justified by the 
experience of many years in other fields of preventive medicine, for, 


| after all, at its worst the “‘list” in the printing or composing room 
p g posing 


can be only one of several important contributory causes or con- 
ditions, yielding at their best to rational methods of shop hygiene 
with a possible reduction in phthisis liability of the group of employees 
most exposed to the immediate danger of dust inhalation. 

The letter of Doctor Ross was replied to by an equally extended 
communication from Doctor Leonard Hill, an eminent authority on 
atmospheric conditions in their relation to health and disease. 
Doctor Hill’s letter reads in part as follows: 


The small committee appointed by the Medical Research Council in 1914 to con- 
sider industrial tuberculosis has not lost sight of the question of the dust in the boxes 
of tvpe handled by compositors, and the fact that antimony is one of the component 
metals of type has been drawn attention to by one of my colleagues of that committee, 
Doctor Brownlee. Dr. Edgar Collis, an authority on silicosis of the lungs, is a member 
of that committee. 

Silica and iron will be found in almost any common dust, and the evidence seems 
to show that silica dust is only harmful when inhaled for a long period and in highly 
concentrated doses, as by the workers in flint, ganister, granite, and quartz. The 
evidence also goes to show that very large amounts of silica dust can be inhaled with 
impunity when mixed with coal dust, or other dust of ‘‘edible” matter. It has 
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been shown that coal dust stimulates the lining cells of the breathing passages to Jo, 
up the lungs by their phagocytic action. Pure silica particles, on the other }\yq 
seem to have no such stimulating action, and collecting in the lungs tissue excite ¢}or 
a fibroid change, which finally ends in tubercular infection. The coal miners ay 
remarkably free from tuberculosis of the lungs; the tin miners of Cornwall an: +), 
gold miners of the Rand are, on the other hand, devastated with this disease. 8» py). 
tective is the action of coal dust that it is considered safe to sprinkle the wavs «/ thy 
coal mines with shale dust containing a high percentage of silica in order to proven; 
devastating coal-dust explosions. There is hope, too, that the sprinkling 0; ;}, 
galleries of the Rand mines with coal dust may stop the disease produced ther. jy 
inhalation of pure silica dust. 

Tuberculosis attacks the operative printers’ assistants more severely than the 
compositors, and they do not handle the boxes of type. The air of printing s}\\))s5 \ 
not particularly dusty, and it seems most improbable that the inhalation « ¢4 
dust therein has anything to do with the problem of tuberculosis. The users of }))))\j 
roads paved with granite or flint in dry weather inhale clouds of silica dust stirred \, 
by motor cars, but the exposure of road sweepers to such dust, so far as we kno 


not suffice to produce silicosis in their lungs. What is required is daily exposiire j, Jp t 
very dusty confined places, such as the gritstone worker, mason, or tin and gold mine, imu: 
work in. he 

Printers work in stagnant, overwarm atmospheres, and in sunless, artifical|y |); art 
places, conditions which lower the metabolism and vitality of the body, the ver itie 


opposite to those conditions of the sanatoria which heal tubercular children by expos au 
ing them stripped to sun and air. The operative printers have had, in some cis: 
the habit of working one day a week a double shift, and so exhausting their dc/cns 
mechanism by overiatigue.* Much of the printing work is of so light a nature tha 
active cases of consumption can work nearly up to the end, and thus massively | njer 
their fellows with whom they are very closely brought in contact in the stagnant 
atmosphere of the shop—for example, four or five men may be seen crowded round 4 
small table engaged in setting up a frame of type fora newspaper sheet. In coughiny 
and ne one consumptive may then obviously massively infect the others. /y. 
amination o gore insurance cards shows that cases of consumption are not recog. 
nized early in the hurry of panel practice. Their sickness is entered as a ‘‘¢!\'\I, 
influenza, or bronchitis, and only when too late and the mischief is done, as phthisis. 


The question, however, may be raised in this connection whether 
it is ally true “that very large amounts of silica dust can be inhaled 
with impunity when mixed with coal dust, or other dust of ‘edible’ 
nature.’’ This is rather a dangerous statement to make without tic 
requisite and entirely convincing evidence to support it, for of al! the 
varieties of inorganic dust silica dust is the most dangerous to thi 
lungs and’ compe to the human organism otherwise. Doctor Hil! 
is probably on safer ground when he holds that tuberculosis attacks 
the operative printer more severely than the compositors, althoug) 
here also more convincing evidence would have been feasible. Hi: 
statement that “printers work in stagnant, overwarm atmosphieres, RP 
and in sunless, artifically lit places,” must be read as referrine io HR, 
inferior shop conditions, whereas really modern print shops are 
generally well lighted and aired. In this connection the concluding I 


Q 


portion of Professor Hill’s letter is of special interest: a 





) 
The National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants have very wise!\ se! e 
up as their war memorial a sanatorium to which active cases can be sent. |i the S 
printing shops were removed to garden cities, where the work in the stagnant 2 SRP" 
of the shop could be balanced by exercise in the playing field and the garden, au et 
fresh young green food, eggs, etc., could be had from the garden, and if mci FRR. ; 
inspection could pick out and send to the sanatorium early cases of consum)ii., BR, 
there would, I believe, be an end to the present high rate of tuberculosis anon el° 
eee Apart from the garden city, something may be done by improved \«1t: fy 
tion of the shops, and by teaching, through their trade-union journal and lecture q 
the need of all open-air exercise and pee food, the danger to others of avti\’ Bice, 
cases of consumption continuing at work and the need for their segregation ~ 


sanatoria, with provision for their families. 
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» Clean tt is to be hoped that the Joint Council of the American Printing 
Trades may some day see its way clear to initiate a strictly scientific 
ers are quiry into the whole question of the health and well-being of the 
‘nl the Hi orsons employed im the  poocan. industry. It is also to be hoped 
“? pr Bat such an Inquiry will present in a consolidated form the entire 
perience which has been had in the treatment of the disease at 
0} the ithe Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, and the correlated 
here by MB oalth education of printers with particular reference to tuberculosis 
prevention. 

The letter by Professor Hill was replied to by Doctor Ross under 
i silica [ate of October 23, as follows: 


rred un When I announced the presence of silica in printers’ ‘“‘list”’ as the active cause of 
printers’ phthisis, we are told that the Médical Research Council “has not lost sight 


W, (oes 
sire in [api the question of the dust in boxes of type handled by compositors.’’ The dust 
l mine must have got into their eyes; for they never saw the connection between silica and 
he printers’ disease. Then we are told that the air of printers’ shops is not particu- 
ally lit arly dusty; and the issue is confused by talk of quartz, granite, ganister, of garden 
1@ Very ities, and green food. The point at issue is that the “list” contains silica and silica 
eXpos auses phthisis—these are facts, they are not fads and fancies. Professor Hill thinks 
@ Cases t most improbable that the inhalation of silica dust in printers’ shops has anything 
defense o do with the problem of tuberculosis. That is his opinion only; it is not a truth. 
re that t is not accomplished science; it is merely his surmise. I am going to prove him 
vy infec Frond. 
Aree. Siliea within the ‘‘list” is derived from the sand used in casting and molding the 
‘ound 4 wit iron ‘‘chases” or frames into which the type is locked. These are stacked in 


‘uching fggeases and shelves in the works, and they rust. The rust loosens the sand embedded 
the soft iron; and when the compositor comes to release the type and to distribute it 


3. Ex- ; 

t recog: mong his boxes the sand, silica, and oxide of iron are shaken into them, too. Again, 
chill,” hen thet locked ‘‘chases” are passed into the machine room for printing purposes 
hisis. he silica, alreatly loosened, is shaken off them by the constant movement of a ton or 


more of metal in the jerking, rolling, working of the machines; and the printed paper 
lether Piipicks it up, passes it within survey of those who spend a portion of their lives “‘taking 
‘haled [ipi” in printing works. In the monotype foundries, where the used type is melted 
dible’ $iifown, the “list” comes up seething as dross within the crucibles; it is skimmed of, 
nd often stored in open chests in the close atmosphere of some works sometimes for 


: m months until sold. It is obvious that the amount of silica in various works varies 
ll the fiipreatly and almost from day to day. 
o the [ want the interest, the encouragement, the enthusiasm of the Medical Research 


r Hil] @@tounci!l. Still more I want the good will of everyone within the printing trade. 
tacks line is a new thought, a new suggestion, a new idea, specious and practical, based 
‘spe bn facts—“‘Hists,’’ silica, phthisis. We want to prevent consumption among printers. 
Lough PiWe shall not hamper Mr. George Isaacs’s excellent sanatorium. He is out to cure, 

His alleviate suffering in those already affected; but sanatorium treatment has not 


heres, ggptevented tuberculosis. I am out for prevention. It can be done by cleanliness, 

a i bsolute cleanliness, in all works throughout the industry; surely this is neither diffi- 

ng wv ult nor costky. 

Ss are 

uding {§_ Doetor Ross would have advanced his argument considerably if he 
had provided the results of a satisfactory analysis of dust samples 

sly sot EEO™ Tepresentative shops in different localities. He admits that “‘it 


Ii the ees Obvious that the amount of silica in various works varies greatly 
ant ait pnd almost from day to day.”” It would have been of value to have 
n, and BMtetermmed whether this variation is constant, and, if so, whether it 

1a! : . . . “1° . 
tin s the shops with a high proportion of silica in the atmosphere that 
amon (ere also the work places subject to a particularly excessive incidence 
venti- Jape —— phthisis. 

a e letter concludes with the suggestion that steps be taken to 
on at (eescettam the method by which “‘silica is conveyed from compositors’ 
| boxes, ete., to the workers’ lungs.’’ Prefessor Hill replied to the see- 
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ond letter by Doctor Ross under date of October 27, and with s)e¢j,) 
reference to silica dust, stating in part as follows: 


Dr. E. Halford Ross claims to have discovered the cause of printers’ ph: 
collecting dust from boxes of type in printing shops and handing the dust to » «joy. 
ist for analysis who reported the presence of silica therein. Neither the jor oy, 
age of silica found in the dust is given nor that of organic material, both . “hich 
are of great importance. No estimation of the dust in the air of printing s).o)s hy 
been made. Doctor Ross might as well have collected the dust from the roiiis anj 
had this analyzed and announced that the whole of the phthisis of th2 comm \inity; 
due to the breathing of silica in this dust, which the traffic and the wind ‘w 
in abundant clouds, visible and invisible. 

In the supplement to the sixty-fifth annual report of the registrar general | {inj 
among the relative mortality figures for phthisis the following: All males, 1%): ayy, 
culturists, 85; railway laborers, navvies, road laborers, 95; inn-hotel serva)is, 3.3. 
rinters, 300; ironmongers, 135; metal workers, 189; coal miners, 89; tin miners. 8) 


) 


’ } 
S18 hy 
’ 


tir uD 


he inn-hotel servants are exposed to silica dust which drives in from the roa is, dug 
which they sweep up; the road laborers to the silica dust of the roads; t).c iro. 
mongers to the dust from soft iron goods molded in sand; the metal workers {0 dug 
from the sand in which they mold metal goods, no less than the printers are expose] 
to dust from their soft iron frames or ‘‘chases.’? Many of the coal miners are © jose 
to silica dust from the rock strata contiguous to the coal seams. But of the above 


groups silicosis of the lungs is found only in the tin miners, who work in an excessively 
dusty atmosphere produced by rock drills containing a very high percentage of qj. 
ica, and in the metal workers, who grind tools on gritstones. 

I have collected some of the evidence concerning silicosis of the lungs in the chap. 
ter on dust in my report on the Science of Ventilation and Open-Air Treatmen 
issued by the Medical Research Council. May I cite the following: 


In the Nottiagham district the coal dust is mixed with a great deal of silica dust from 
adjacent seams of rock. One sample showed as much as 70 per cent. The death 
rate among the miners is, at all ages up to 55, far below that of other employment 
and even slightly lower than that of farm laborers. The conclusion is drawn, thea, 
that it is safer to mix rock dust, such as shale containing silica, with the coal dus 


in the ways of other mines, in order to remove the danger of coal-dust ex) losion 
(Garforth’s method). 

In the Rand mines the rock is pure quartzite, and phthisis is rampant. A tie 
Mysore mine, on the other hand, fsa are quartzite veins, and the dust is mingled 
with other rock dust, and there is no excess of phthisis. If coal dust be aided to 
flint dust and animals inhale the mixture, the lungs are cleaned up by phagocytic 
action, and the deadly character of pure flint dust is set aside. 

Ganister bonded with lime into bricks provokes no cellular reaction, and t/\e dus 
causes phthisis; ganister bonded with fire clay provokes cellular reaction, #1 the 
dust does not cause phthisis. 

The exact and far-reaching researches of Watt, Irving, etc., into silicosis in the 
Rand mines, of Collis and of Mavrogordato and Haldane have established tic facts 
which render unjustifiable Dr. E. Halford Ross’s claim to a discovery of the caus 
of printers’ —, unsupported as it is by the least evidence of silicosis in the 
lungs of phthi 


isical printers. 
The argument regarding the apparent harmlessness of coal dus 
containing a high proportion of silica, or as much as 70 per cent, # 
repeated, but the evidence advanced can not be regarded as a:imis 
sible, since the mortality rates referred to have reference to mines 
as a whole and not to a particular mine in which this extraordinary 
degree of silica air pollution has been observed. 
aq he concluding portion of Professor Hill’s letter is to the eflec 
at— 


Irremediable harm has been done to the health, happiness, and efficiency of tle 
people by the acceptance in the past of the chemical purity of the air as a standatl 
of ventilation. Such astandard has allowed the concentration of people in over am, 
humid, and stagnant atmosphere in tenement dwellings andin workshops, often arti 
cially lit, whereby their metabolism and vital energy is depressed to a low ley! an! 
‘they are exposed to massive infection from ‘“‘carriers.” It would be most regre‘ table 
if Dr. E. Halford Ross turned the master printers to cleaning up dust in their slo 
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in place of keeping the atmosphere cool, fresh, and day-lit and making clean and 
wholesome the bodies of the printers, and their minds contented by placing their 
shops in garden cities, where sunlight, fresh air, and exercise in gardens and playing 
fields can be obtained. 

As far as is possible to grasp the true importance of these observa- 
tions, they lean rather toward the advantage of general sanitation 
than in the direction of specific efforts of dust removal. It would 
seem better, however, to emphasize the latter point of view than the 
former, for as long as health-injurious dust is needlessly created or 
disseminated, so long the general health problems hardly admit of a 
final solution. 





Letter of Dr. Edgar L. Collis. 


FOLLOWING this correspondence between Doctor Ross and 
Professor Hill, an important contribution to the discussion was 
made by Dr. Edgar L. Collis, professor of preventive medicine of the 
Welsh National School of Medicine, ina letter to the London Daily 
Times of October 28, 1920, reading, in part, as follows: 


You have recently given hospitality to the suggestion, put forward as a discovery, 
that the undue prevalence of phthisis among printers is due to the inhalation of dust 
containing silica and oxide of iron. Dust inhalation exerts its influence in predis- 
posing to phthisis by setting up fibrosis in the lungs. The disease, fibroid phthisis, 
which results is twofold: First, there is the fibroid condition, which, since it is asso- 
ciated with the inhalation over long periods of fine particles of silica (and possibly to 
no other form of dust), is called silicosis; secondly, tubercular infection takes place, 
when the conditicn of the patient is altered by the ravages of the tubercle bacillus. 
The disease is really a tubercular silicosis. 

The silicosis stage has certain definite and usually. easily recognized physical signs, 
which are well known among gold miners, tin miners, metal grinders, potters, stone- 
masons, ganister workers, and others. The mortality which follows has certain definite 
characteristics; it occurs rather later in life than the more ordinary form of pulmonary 
tuberculosis; and it is always found associated with a high mortality from other dis- 
eases of the lungs. The Royal Commission on Metalliferous Mines and Quarries, 
whose attention was drawn by me to the previously unrecognized peculiarity of silica 
dust in causing the fibroid condition, carefully considered this disease, and expressed 
their opinion in their report published in 1914: 

Ifin any given class a high death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis is found occurring 
at a later period of life than is usual for pulmonary tuberculosis, and if this high death 
rate is associated with a high death rate from other respiratory diseases, then this class 
is exposed to the inhalation of injurious dust. 

The above facts bear on the question of the causation of phthisis among printers in 
the following way: (a) Neither clinicians nor pathologists have described during 
life or after death the easily recognized condition of fibroid silicosis among printers 
dying from phthisis; (6) phthisis among printers does not occur at the age character- 
istic of tubercular silicosis; (c) the mortality of printers from respiratory diseases is 
considerably below the average. 

On the other hand, phthisis among printers resembles both clinically and statistic- 
ally the disease as it occurs, also to an unusual degree, among boot and shoe operatives 
and among tailors. In these industries dust inhalation does not appear to influence 
the prevalence of the disease—e. g., in the boot trade clickers, who are not exposed 
to dust, suffer more than do the men in the finishing department, where there is much 
fine dust of leather mixed with some silica dust from sandpaper. Another instance 
which breaks the sequence of dust, silica, phthisis is that of makers of ganister bricks 
bonded together with fire clay. These men are freely exposed to dust containing a 
large amount of silica; yet they do not suffer from tubercular silicosis, although makers 
of ganister bricks bonded with lime suffer to an extent sufficient for their industry to 
rs he brought under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) 
Act, ; 


The letter by Professor Collis, who is one of the leading authorities 
of the present day on dust phthisis, raises a debatable question as to 
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the oecurrence of silicosis among the makers of ganister brick, 
generally assumed to be lable to an excessive rate of pulmonary 


tuberculosis. It is difficult to follow the reasoning advanced wit! oj 
much more specific evidence than has thus far been produced. Ther, 
are many reasons for believing that the diagnosis of pulmonary 
tuberculosis in such cases ts frequently made by ceo. cea who 
have no clear conception of the nature or the symptoms of {rip 
silicosis. Another portion of Doctor Collis’s letter reads as follows. 


Personally, after investigations carried out in practically every industry in which 
there is ex posure to dust inhalation, and after prolonged consideration of the in{) ence. 
which occupation exerts upon the prevalence of phthisis, I know of ne evideie jp 
support of the view that pee as it occurs among printers, bootmakers, and {aijo); 
is tubercular silicosis. The position, on the other hand, seems tenable that influcy 
common to these and other semisedentary trades, which expose the workers (0 4 
verse physiological conditions—influences already referred to by Dr. Leonard |{i\|— 
determine the high incidence of phthisis among the operatives by lowering their 
general, in contradistinction to their local, power of resisting infection. 


It is quite probable that. this viewpoint is correct on general 
ogee ener As stated before, the incidence of silica dust is at most 

ut one of many factors contributing toward a high death rate from 
that disease in the printing trades. Without a large number of 
autopsies it would be impossible to differentiate a silicotic condition 
of the lungs in cases showing otherwise all the well-known symptoms 
of true pulmonary tuberculosis. It is in any event safe to assume 
that if a true silicosis were common among printers, the facet would 
not have escaped attention so long, but, however that may be, 
there is urgent need of a really qualified investigation. This has 
not thus far been made, and its urgency is not emphasized by the 
two authorities whose opinions have been quoted. 


Report of Doctor Ross. 


[LOcToR ROSS issued a further reply in the London Times of 
November 1, 1920, im which he once more dealt with the ques- 
tion of silica and floating fiber, and this time in more detail: 


The printers have set themselves to build a sanatorium; they must have had a 
reason. It is because they have “‘consumption”’; to this I can testify; I, mvself, 
have seen it almost every day; it needs no blue books. The printers seem to know 
more about their phthisis than do the professors with their contradictory statistics 
and their confficting statements. 

The challenge in the Times of October 23 was not accepted, so I will tell my «tory. 
Silica within the “list” is conveyed from the compositors’ trays and boxes into the 
workers’ lungs by tiny, floating, vegetable fibers. These come from printers’ }): per, 
which is made from the pulp of trees. This method of carriage was found in ‘lie 
followimg way: One afternoon I was “observing’’ in a top-floor composing room 
when sudd a sunbeam appeared through the skylight; its light showed a ‘\iin. 
dimly visible haze around the workers’ heads and hands as they picked and tap pe 
the type. The haze seemed to consist of minute floating particles such as one sees 
under similar conditions in most living rooms. I put a microscope into the sun! «cal 
and saw nothing; then I put the sunbeam into the microscope and saw everyt)ing. 
The floating particles are fibers; but in printers’ works the fibers are armed wil! 
microscopic crystals of silica grit derived from the “‘list,”” which in turn comes from 
the sand in the peony chases.” The paper fiber gets c d into the type in the 
machine rooms; and when the type is ased the fiber is distributed with the san! 
into the compositors’ boxes. Hereitrests. When the type is used again the worker 
vicks out the letters he wants and the “‘list’’ is thrown up into the air, for it \ ails 
ike dirty snuff. Then the armed fibers float—the heaving loaded fibers fall, the 
hoo Aces rise, fall, then rise again; it is a matter of counterpoise. Somic are 
i . - 
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Ina dense, high, leafy wood, once more I watched asunbeam. Here was no floating 
per cartying grit. The fiber was in the trees, the grit upon the ground; they had no 
ombinatron 1n the air as in our stufiy rooms. 

When the fibers are inhaled, some must rise to the tops of the lungs. The fibers 
re adscititious, and can be absorbed; but the grit they hold is indivisible, insoluble, 
nadhibitable, and is not consumed. It is bright as a brilliant under the direct light 
{the microscope; and, like a diamond, it cuts. Living cells on gelatin can be made 
» engulf the fiber; like a bait they take the grit as well—then they swell and die. 
4 giant cell is a dying cell; and, as stated in your leading article of October 7, becomes 
» nidus of dead tissue ready to be the seat of infection. Then awake the sleeping 
partners, predisposition and infection, with grit in active combine. Again comes 
more grit, and more grit, again, again, again; and so the business spreads. 

But in the country, as in the woodland sunbeam, where the fibers and grit are not 
n actual combination, the business often ceases; hence we have open-air treatment 
snd the sanatorium, which is but patchwork, and as a means of wholesale prevention 
among printers is not practical. 

This statement is a useful contribution to a subject which has thus 

far recerved but fragmentary consideration. Even granting that 
ssibly “‘list’’ is not so serious a factor as is here asserted to be the 

case, it is, nevertheless, in all probability an important contributory 
factor, the presence of which should not be lost sight of. But Doctor 

Ross goes too far when he concludes with ‘ My story is completed,” 
or “it is the secret of fibrosis and of silicosis, of pulmonary tubercu- 

losis as well as of old ‘consumption’; it is a tale of a conjunction, a 

concatenation, a conspiracy of circumstances, which, now that we 

know, we cam and must prevent.” As a matter of fact, Doctor 

Ross advances no more than a hypothesis that leaves the real ascer- 

tainment of the facts to the future. 


Letter of Dr. James Crchton-Browne. 


THE foregoing correspondence is of particular interest as illustrating 

the want of scientific thoroughness in dealing with an important 
question affecting the health and well-being of a very considerable 
proportion of wage earners. The letters attracted the attention 
of so distinguished an authority as Dr. James Crichton-Browne, who, 
ae date of November 3, 1920, wrote to the London Times as 
ollows: 


Mr. Halford Ross gives us a picturesque account—somewhat reminiscent of 
Tyndall—of the dust in the printer’s composing room, but he fails to supply us with 
any scientific evidence in support of his contention that that dust is immediately 
responsible for printer’s phthisis. Almost all dust contains silica and vegetable 
fiber, and until Mr. Halford Ross can show that the amount of silica in the dust of the 
composing reom is disproportionally large, and that it is fibrosis and tubercular 
silicosis, and not ordinary pulmonary tuberculosis, from which printers suffer, his 
discovery remains merely an ingenious speculation. 

A number of years ago, when studying the dust problem, I collected some dust 
from the top of a wardrobe in the sick room of a lady in the West End of London. 
The room had been whitewashed and papered a few months previously and dusted 
regularly, but. the wardrobe had been overlooked, and a thick layer of dust had been 
deposited on it. Ina test tube the dust was not unlike basic slag, being of the same 
gray color, but; of course, much lighter and more flocculent. To analysis it yielded 
the following results: 
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Under the microscope the dust was seen to consist of inorganic and organic maj, rial 
The inorganic matter was mostly amorphous, and the organic matter Organized 
Among the commonest constituents were vegetable and animal fibers deriv. irom 
fabrics such as linen, cotton, and wool, something resembling jute fiber beino als 
present. In addition, there were a few feather barbs and fragments of wood. \ yy», 
the most interesting constituents were squamous epithelial cells from the skin and 
small round cells, both of which were fairly numerous. Food materials wer repre. 
sented by starch granules, and there were certain organized vegetable ma‘ rials 
among which a few pollen spores could be identified. 7 
Such is London domestic dust. Dust of many different kinds may be provorat; 


al 
tht 
ing 
wh 

*. . . . . . . . all re 
or aggravative of phthisis, and it is possible that silica may play some part ip the cul 
origin and advance of that malady in printers, but it seems much more pyo})a}\. MO! 


that its revalence amongst them is attributable to the other conditions, enun) rated Ema 
by Dr. Leonard Hill, under which their employment is carried on. ha’ 


But even this interesting communication does not materially aii 
the question in that it leaves unsolved the problem as to whit the fm 
true proportion of silica in the dust of printshops in whic! th. je” 
“list’’ is present in appreciable quantities really is. But the con. MR 
clusion by Doctor Crichton-Browne would seem to be sound hq; femal 
while it is possible ‘that silica may play some part in the origin and J 
advance of that malady in printers, it seems much more pro))abke of 
that its prevalence amongst them is attributable to the otf a 


— , ‘ ; 1er Con- not 
ditions, enumerated by Dr. Leonard Hill, under which their employ. Jn 
ment is carried on.” This might be so or might not be so, according i 
to the evidence which thus far has not been forthcoming. * 

ons 

Letter of National Society of Operative Printers. out 

pri 

° rad 

AN INTERESTING letter bearing upon the controversy was con- qu: 
tributed Py, the secretary of the National Society of Operative I op 
Printers, dated November 4, 1920: a 
l 

As secretary of the National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants, | an 9 wh 
naturally keenly interested in the correspondence relating to tuberculosis anions in’ 
printers, cuncnly amongst printers’ assistants. Whilst anxious to ascertain the Mpsid 
cause of the prevalence of the disease among printers, my society is more eag«: to do Hc 
what it can to cure those who are now suffering from this terrible disease, and to make 9 mi 
the risk of infe¢tion less than previously. | wo. 

Mention has been made of the sanatorium we are building to fight tuberculosis, ser 
such sanatorium to be a memorial to our fallen members. This is a huge undertaking I sili 
for a trade-union of less than 20,000 members to contemplate, but the work has ac tually 9 we 
commenced, thanks to the ready assistance of newspaper proprietors and master J en 
printers. We are, however, in urgent need of funds, and I to take this opportunity 9 wh 
of making known our necessity. Our institutions have for their president the !tight I car 
Hon. the Viscount Northcliffe, and the support of other eminent gentlemen in our 
industry. This is a sufficient guaranty for our bonafides. I am confident that, wer J | 
our objects known outside the industry, we should receive assistance, and we should 9 are 
be grateful if any reader of this correspondence should feel moved to help us. cul 

In any event, as representing the section most seriously suffering from tuberculosis hy 
in the printing industry, we thank you for the publicity given to this matter in you J son 
columns, confident that good will arise from the interchange of opinions. sha 


This letter also fails to advance the acing so clearly presented & 

by Doctor Ross, that the question of phthisis in the printing trade 
should receive the most qualified consideration of those competent | 
to inquire exhaustively into the true nature of the problem stated. &% 
Raising huge funds for curative purposes does not go to the root of Ry" 
the question which concerns the prevention of the disease at the .., 
outset. 


pre 
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Further Statements of Doctor Ross. 


NDER date of November 20, 1920, Doctor Ross made a further 

extended statement with particular reference to predisposing 
guses. This statement includes the interesting observation that 
hus far the evidence has been inconclusive that printers were suffer- 
ing from silicosis. This raises a very interesting question as to 
whether silicotic dust of itself may be the cause of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis without leading to a silicotic condition of the lungs. This, 
of course, 1s quite improbable and clearly illustrates the superficial 
manner in which the underlying facts of a highly suggestive situation 
have been considered. The letter is as follows: 


[ shall be grateful if you will allow me to reply to the criticisms of my research 
jnto printer’s phthisis. These resolve themselves into two. The first concerns the 
amount of silica within the printer’s “list.’’ As stated before, this varies greatly 
jin each works. Its sources must be remembered—the age, the number, the rusting 
of the “chases,’’ and the temperature and texture of the molten iron used in their 
manufacture. Butethe presence of silica in the machine and composing rooms is 
constant, though if we tried to find its exact constant content, an immense number 
fof analyses would be required from thousands of boxes and rooms in order to satisfy 
the law of chances to exclude the error of random sampling. Fortunately, this is 
not necessary, for silica is always there; it is a consistent element in the ‘“‘list.’’ A 
f nore important factor is the amount and range of flight of the tiny floating fiber which 
carries the silica into the workers’ lungs. In all “carried’’ disease the salient thing 
is the radius of action of the carrier. There is the example of insect-borne diseases 
such as malaria, yellow fever, sleeping sickness, infantile enteritis, which vary di- 
rectly with the activities of the infected mosquitoes, tsetse, or house flies. We set 
out to arrest the carriers; we do not stop to count their passengers. So it is with 
printer’s phthisis; its incidence varies with the amount, size, shape, weight, and 
radius of action of the floating loaded fibers, and these vary with the quantity and 
quality of paper used. It must be realized that the machine and composing room 
operatives work close to the fiber, and thus readily inhale the carried grit. 

The other criticism is that printers have not been shown to sutfer from silicosis. [I 
did not say they had. Isaid that printers have phthisis, and that silica causes phthisis 
when combined with the sleeping partners, predisposition and infection, which vary 
in each case like the dose of the carrier. Itisatoilingofterms. Silicosis, chalicosis, 
siderosis, pneumoconiosis, sclerosis, fibrosis, industrial phthisis, is but the old 
“consumption.’’ If careful inquiry is made into each of the phthisical trades, Rand 
miners, tin miners, cotton doublers, metal grinders, quartz, granite, and ganister 
workers, grain shovelers, bootmakers, tin (iron) box manufacturers, and domestic 
servants, there will be found in active combination near them, as among the printers, 
silica carried by fiber. But we must beware of the error of random sampling when 
we consider comparative statistics of this industrial disease, for which there is one 
end term, namely, pulmonary tuberculosis. And Sir James Crichton-Browne is right 
when lie says that dust may be provocative of phthisis—it is the silica within the dust 
carried by the fiber which is the active cause. 

Does the fiber carry germs as well as grit? I have reasoned very carefully. So far 
as pulmo tuberculosis is concerned, the evidence at present is against it; the germs 
are buried deep within the lungs. Spitting is diminished. Has pulmonary tuber- 
culosis diminished, too? But waat of other affections of the mouth, and nose, and 
throat, of asthma and bronchitis, of “colds,’’ catarrhs, and coughs’ Isit possible that 
sometimes the fiber in our rooms is germ-laden, can be a sword poisoned as weil as 
sharp? I donot know, but I think that a new pathway has been opened for research. 


Below is given another letter by Doctor Ross, contributed to the 
London Times; unfortunately the date of the issue is not available. 


It is most gratifying to hear, according to your issue of the 13th instant, that the 
Medical Research Council has confirmed dust (silica) as being the active factor in the 
causation of pulmonary tuberculosis. It will be remembered that this was enunciated 
by me in the Times of October 14, 1920, under the title of “ Printers’ phthisis,’’ and 
gave rise to considerable controversy. 

The Whitley Council, the Federation of Masters, the trade-unions, and the technical 
press of the printing trade have taken up the matter strongly, and dust reduction has 
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already been effected by many firms with good results. But we are not justifjoq in 
concluding that the industry is out ofdanger. Yet this is what one of H. M. ingp, ctor 
of factories would appear to have us believe. He has written an article in the Current 
Home Office Annual Report, in which he draws the deduction that printing is “ no}, 
dusty trade.” This and other conclusions were made after investigations in eich; 
factories. Sir Arthur Whitelegge, in the last chapter of his well-known book on public 
health, warns us against such premature deductions, calls them errors of random 
sampling, and labels them as unscientific. The book quotes a formula by which thos 
mistakes can be avoided. As there are 8,000 printing works in this country, the 
inspector’s deduction shows a statistical error of 25 per cent. 

here is no doubt that dust plays a dangerous part in the health of our lives, ang 
can be greatly reduced. 


Doctor Ross is entirely justified in his conclusion that the element 
of error in limited investigations is too serious a factor to be obscured 
by official authority responsible for emphatic statements not, perhaps, 
im strict accordance with the facts. 


Incidence of Phthisis in Printing Trades. 


ig IS interesting to note that in the entire correspondence no specific 
information is presented as regards the true incidence of phthisis in 
the printer’s trade. Major Greenwood, of the Lister Institute, in the 
Milroy lectures for 1922, has, however, included some tables which 
ermit of a definite statement regarding the comparative mortality 
rom. phthisis and from nontuberculous respiratory diseases, as well 
as from all causes among printers, according to the occupational 
mortality experience of England and Wales for the period 1910-1912. 
This important information has been republished in the British 
Medical Journal of May 13, 1922. 

‘According to Major Greenwood, the relative mortality of printers 
from all causes, compared with that of cle en, taken as 100, at 
ages 20-34, was 218; while for the mortality from phthisis it was 402 
and from pneumonia, 200. Here, then, is definite and conclusive evi- 
dence that the mortality from phthisis of English printers soon after 
entrance into the trade is four times that of clergymen, who are 
assumed to represent a practically nonhazardous occupation. 

At ages 35 to 44, in contrast to the comparative mortality of 100 
for clergymen, the mortality of printers from all causes was 251; 
from phthisis, 464, and from pneumonia, 239. 

At ages 45 to 55, against a comparative death rate of 100 for clergy- 
men, the mortality of printers from all causes was 192; from phthiss, 
571, and from pneumonia, 175. Thus the phthisis death rate for 
printers is progressively excessive until middle life. At ages 55 to 63, 
the comparative mortality of printers from all causes is 130; from 
phthisis, 496; from pneumonia, 137, and ffom bronchitis, 413. How 
much of this mor ty is erroneously diagnosed as tubercular or 1on- 
tubercular respiratory diseases instead of what may possibly have 
been a true form of silicosis is, of course, a matter of conjecture, but 
the evidence is absolutely conclusive that the tuberculosis mortality 
of English printers, throughout life, is relatively enormously in ex- 
cess of an occupation generally assumed to be the healthiest of al 
occupations. ile the comparison is a severe one, it is, nevertheless, 
strictly admissible. . 

Unfortunately, the most recent contribution to this interesting 
subject, made by Mr. C. B. Roos, H. M. inspector of factories, ant 
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reprinted in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene for January, 1922, is 
not available at this writing. But the — purpose of a 
the foregoing correspondence has been to place on permanent recorc 
the viewpoint of high British authorities on a most important medi- 
cal and sanitary question concerning the hygiene of the printing 
trades. The correspondence will prove invaluable in the further- 
ance of more detailed research into a subject which requires de- 
cidedly more exhaustive consideration than it has thus far received. 















—_ oor 
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Heart Disease in Industry. 






the interest which is being taken by physicians in cardiac 
disease, particularly in its effects upon industrial workers. In 
the general discussion of the subject by Doctor Clark in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal ! reference is made to a recent study by 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin which showed that 2 per cent of persons examined 
by insurance companies are rejected for serious heart defects, that the 
sume percentage of serious heart disease prevails among industrial 
workers, and that rejections in the draft and camp examinations for 
this cause formed 2 per cent of the total, while the rate among children 
examined in the schools has been found to be from 14 to 2 per cent. 
Tuberculosis has long been recognized as one of the prevalent dis- 
eases among adapted weckank and while cardiac disease does not 
produce the early mortality of tuberculosis it is surprising to learn 
that in the past three years organic heart disease has caused more 
deaths than tuberculosis. This change in relation of the two diseases 
has not been caused by an increase of mortality from heart disease, 
the rate for which has remained fairly stationary in recent years, but 
by a fall in the number of deaths from tuberculosis. The seriousness 
of the disease is shown by the statement that organic heart disease 
causes as Many deaths as typhoid fever in persons under 25 years of 
age. Between 25 and 34 years it causes more deaths than lobar 
pneumonia; between 35 am | 44, more deaths than Bright’s disease; 
and after 45 years, it shows a higher death rate than any other cause. 
The definite effect of industrial poisons in producing specific heart 
disease is more or less an open question at the present time, although 
it is the personal belief of the writer that there is no industrial poison 
known which has a specific effect on the heart resulting in disease. 
There are substances, however, which he states cause disordered action 
of the heart and cardiac syncope, and while arteriosclerosis, which 
may be caused by lead poisoning, is a very important cause of heart 
disease, he still questions whether it can be attributed solely to work 
in industry. From his experience as an industrial physician, the 
writer believes that the majority of cases of heart diseases are second- 


T ie articles appearing recently in medical journals evidence 


























} ary to germ infection, and that in most of these cases the germ was 





that harbored in the tonsils or causing rheumatic fever. 
In dealing with the individual cardiac in industry the problem for _ 
the industrial physician is to prevent strain. To accomplish this a 


‘Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 6, 1922, pp. 21-23. “Heart disease in industry,” by W. 
Irving Clark, jr., M. D. 
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eareful primary examination and record is necessary, an adjustmey; 
of work when required, reexaminations at stated periods, and care, 
instruction as to proper living. By following such a program, ty 
author says, “‘organic heart disease may carry on in industry wit) 
minimum risk and maximum value to the diseased individual aj 
the community.”’ 

The necessity for early recognition of cardiac disease and super. 
vision of these cases is also stressed by Doctor Phipps ? in an article jy 
The Nation’s Health, although he considers that the usual routing 
physical examination of all men — employment fails throug) 
placing the stress on the more obvious lesions and overlooking th, 
obscure or border-line cases. Cardiac disease may manifest itself 
between examinations when these are given periodically, and in order 
to recognize this condition as soon after its onset as possible it js 
essential that industrial physicians should investigate all illnesses oy 
incapacities with a clear understanding of what symptoms sugves; 
cardiac difficulty. 


The diagnosis of a severe ‘‘cold”’ or bronchitis may perhaps, on investigation, prove 
to be some degree of cardiac decompensation with resulting cough, expectoration, and 
dyspnea. The statement that the employee's feet have been ‘‘bothering”’ him may 
Pe upon the edema of a failing heart. ‘‘Gas,’’ a common luy diagnosis, may jy 
reality prove to be abdominal enlargement due again to heart disease. ‘* Rheumatism” 
or “‘neuritis,’’ involving the left chest and arm, may be the pain from sclerotic coronary 
arteries, or, more commonly, the complaint of ‘indigestion,’ with a history of attack 
of epigastric discomfort, when occurring after middle age, should always sugges 
ay Ray a , 7 

esides the investigation of such symptoms and incapacities, the time sheets and 
efficiency records of modern manufacturing plants will often be of suggestive value, 
Hand in hand with the loss of heart power goes usually a corresponding loss of workin 
ability. nor is this surprising when we consider how dependent are our activities upon 
the circulatory system to meet varying conditions. 

The difficulty of recognizing many initial cardiac lesions and their 


varying degrees of seriousness make careful diagnosis of great impor- 
tance, but in addition to this and of even greater importance, ile 
writer states, is the determination of the ability of the heart to do iis 
work and what its reserve power is. 


For economic reasons, we should not allow men to attempt to fill positions for which 
they are unfitted because of some heart lesion: They should not be allowed to 
— work, nor should coer undermine their health in attempting to do good work. 

hey should be refused work which overtaxes their heart’s strength. Oppor- 
tunity for sudden or violent exertion—or perhaps extreme emotional stress, in some 
cases—should be removed, and the employee should be warned of such danger. Ou 
second duty tothe oe must consist in trying to relieve his cardiac condition 
so far as yy and this entails arranging his work with the idea of giving hin les 
than his heart is able to do without injury. This may mean lighter work, work ofa 
different kind, or perhaps complete rest. Of great importance in the recognition ané 
perhaps the prevention of the border-line case is a knowledge of what conditions ente 
into its production. The specific diseases—rheumatism, syphilis, diphtheria, s«arle' 
fever, hyperthyroidism—are common causes of heart trouble, and so should be treated 
with thisiactin mind. Arteriosclerosis and chronic Bright’s disease, with or without 
arterial hypertension, almost always have some harmful effect upon the heart, and ® 
in selecting work for such patients, the increasing cardiac em ent must be 
taken into consideration. Certain poisons, such as lead and arsenic, may play at eas 
@ part in the tion of heart disease, and, beside our prophylactic measure, 
this fact would suggest more frequent and careful examinations of workmen engaged 
in their manufacture. 

2 Nation’s Health, July 15, 1922, pp. 434, 435. “Heart in indust er line cases,” bY 

The Na iD July pp. 434 disease ry—bord 
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While rest is essential in many heart conditions, in certain of the 
;rhythmias which rest upon a distinctly neurotic basis, nothing 
hould be done to increase the patient’s apprehension since such a 
part would not be injured even by vigorous exercise. Labelling 
uch a patient as “cardiac” and advising ' phy up all work involving 
sxertion, While it is often done, is said to be distinctly harmful. 
Resides these purely functional disturbances, it is stated, there are 
jso mafty cases of heart disease which may be benefited by some de- 
wee of exercise, although an ample period of complete rest must be 
lowed and the return to work mae | be gradual and should never be 
sllowed to reach a stage where it has an injurious effect. 

In conclusion the writer says: 

It is not the obviously damaged heart which is neglected; it is the obscure, or 
porder-line, case. A border-line case is oftentimes more amenable to treatment than 
he established or long-continued lesion, and so may be benefited if recognized. To 
letermine if an obscure heart lesion be present, it is usually not sufficient to depend 


upon a routine physical examination; a careful history of the symptoms and a consider- 
stion of various etiological factors, combined with several physical tests, must be em- 
loved. 

Besides protecting the industry, the employee’s health must be of prime interest. 
His interests are best served (in regard to cardiac disease) by (1) removal or preventive 
reatment of possible causes; (2) earliest possible recognition of cardiac disease; (3) 
complete rest for a sufficient poned of time, followed by (4) a gradual return to working 
conditions, never reaching the limit of the heart’s ability. 
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Safety Activity of a Large Motor Company. 






ACH new employee at the works of a certain motor company 
is given a card which reads as follows: 







To Att New EmpLoyvegs. 






Greetings: We want your stay with us to be long, prosperous, and free 
from injury. Whether or not it will be so is partly up to you. Are you 
careful? Are you ambitious? Work safely so we all can enjoy safety. 

When injured so that blood shows, come to the doctor’s office at once— 
not two days later. 

Goggles have saved many men from blindness. Get them at tool crib 
and wear them when working on cyanide furnaces, chipping, grinding, 
babbitting, breaking up concrete, shapers, and all other jobs where small 


particles fly. 
Before working on ladders or scaffolds be sure to test them. 
Moror Co. 


DEPT. SAFETY AND FACTORY HYGIENE, 
SAFETY RECORD: One death by accident among 50,000 workmen during fiscal year 
1918-19. 

In this way the employee is at once made aware of the manage- 
ment’s attitude regarding accidents and specially warned regarding 
three items which experience has shown to be of particular importance. 

The following table compiled from the quarterly publications of the 
company gives an idea of the results secured by the various efforts 
of the department of safety and factory hygiene. The table covers 
six months of 1922. 
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ACCIDENT RECORD IN A LARGE MOTOR WORKS, JANUARY TO JUNE, i929. 
































, — — —=_ 
Frequency “ Nr 
| Daysin | Numberof | p...3:; Nonfata] | Tate (cases | ©) Gays 

Month. operation.| workers, | Fatalities. | .ccidents. og + a 10.40 
| exposure), | Ours’ 
©X posure), 

NN ca inndaiieduntad <4 14 37, 766 0 34 8, 43 .% 

ES ww wansensas setae % 16 36, 792 0 34 7.22 a 

March......-.-...---...---. 20 37, 296 0 59 9. 89 } t 

IE sa edn kno asin + tp 25 41, 766 0 91 11. 43 2 

_ eee Five. sckub 26 45,946 0 114 12. 51 rt 

June.......- tt eeeeeeeteseees 26 49, 850 0 131 13. 25 | 23 





The table illustrates again the strong tendency for minor injury 
to increase when new men are taken on. The second three mont}; 
of the period covered was marked by the addition of more tha 
12,000 men to the working force. From month to month while this 
increase was going on the accident frequency rate increased. |t js 
still an open question whether it is possible to oppose this tendency 
by sufficiently energetic measures to prevent it altogether. 

That this increase was due to a greater number of cases of minor 
injury becomes evident when the severity rate is considered. The 
average severity rate of the second three months’ period is materially 
below the first three months notwithstanding the increased frequency, 

When the safety department noted this increasing frequency it 
was determined to stage a week of special accident prevention effort, 
Group meetings were held throughout the works, at which superip- 
tendents and foremen instructed the men in safe methods of pro- 
cedure in their particular jobs. 

The week showed a reduction in frequency of about 50 per cent 
from the week immediately preceding. 

It is proposed to hold jaa aaleier meetings on the first workday of 
each month hereafter, to continue the instruction and keep alive the 
interest and attention of the men. 


— 


Mine Accidents in Alaska, 1921. 


HE following table, compiled from the Report of the Territorial 
Mine Inspector of Alaska, for 1921, shows the number of men 
employed, the number of shifts worked, the number of acc: 

dents occurring, and the days lost thereby, at lode mines, ore-dressing 
plants, and coal mines in Alaska in 1921: 
SUMMARY OF MINE ACCIDENT STATISTICS FOR ALASKA, 1921. 









































Num- Nam. Nein. Result of accidents. rotal 

Group. plants | men jw A _ 

. ag sheets worked, | Fatal. |Serious.) Slight. | ;, ys) 

TET Say te et ERER PEF TORRE BOTS AS 12| 698| 178, 7 28 g2| 1,73 
Corre In durpepincomeasingiosccocennntes 7 403 | 213,977 4 30 741,39 
Gold- ae Se ep ai a 9| 364/ 97,996 | ae 20 rE. 
Ds cacdawenbbhoadedaadibe 2 216 77, 814 |........ 8 4 aM 
Es pat sp cacencaréy eben | @ 337 | 103,289 |........ 9 6) 
a gl i li 2 | cee hnast 2,018 | 671,904| 212 781 195, 3,%@ 





1 Number not given. 
2 In addition to the fatalities listed in the above summary three not directly connected with mining 
operations occurred during 1921. Two of these were due to snowslides and one to the wrecking “ 

a during a storm. Two occurred at gold mines and one at a copper mine. 
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First Aid and Mine Rescue. 


OR many years the work of carrying on first aid and mine rescue 
| ise had been neglected in Alaska, but in October, 1921, the 
United States Bureau of Mines assigned one of its staff to conduct 
such classes in the territory under the direction of the mine inspectors. 
The report emphasizes the need for first aid. Since many of the 
mining camps are too small to support a doctor, and several days 
may pass before medical aid can be secured for injured persons, the 
advantages-of having the workers able to give first aid are obvious. 

























Fatal Accidents in British Coal Mines, 1874 to 1920. 
T ep following table compiled from statistics published in the 






report! of the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Owners’ 
Association (pp. 130-133) shows the number of underground 
and surface employees, total number of deaths from accidents, and 
the death rate per 1,000 persons employed in British coal mines, 
1874 to 1920, shown by five-year intervals up to 1914. The highest 
death rate for both groups of workers occurred in 1878, the rate 
being 3.4 per 1,000 persons employed underground and 2.9 for 
underground and surface workers combined. 











NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS, AND DEATH 
RATE PER 1,000 IN BRITISH COAL MINES, 1874 TO 1920. 

























Underground and surface workers. 





| Underground workers. 











































Year. “ . 
Average Death | Average re Death 
number D nn he rate per number D oom | rate per 
employed. — : 1,000. | employed. . 1,000. 
A... ..< cnisihin ets 428, 611 947 2.2 538, 829 | 1,056 | 1.9 
| Reo eee 385, 179 902 2.3 476, 810 973 | 2.0 
0h... cikubiedve~ 422, 233 S48 2.0 520, 376 942 | 1.8 
I Pi a 463, 600 969 2.0 563, 735 1, 064 | 1.8 
O....sctsanees 569, 678 1,015 1.7 705, 240 1, 127 | 1.5 
aS 583, 009 801 1.3 729, 009 916 | 1.2 
ME occas. 681, 683 914 1.3 847, 553 1,055 | 1.2 
WD... tlisdaehass 818, 381 1, 321 1.6 1, 013, 998 1, 453 | 14 
OA... clit Mtnean 915, 381 1, 086 1.1 1, 133, 746 1, 219 1.0 
MAD. i. iadvaeeen ts 2 754, 673 1, 167 1.5 953, 642 1, 297 | 1.3 
Gh... .. sein Send as 792, 911 1, 163 1.4 998, 063 1,313 1.3 
Ot... .ccsteaen ts 811, 510 1, 214 1.4 1, 021, 340 1; 370 | 1.3 
6. . dcvevchabenk 794, 843 1,277 1.6 | 1, 008, 867 1, 401 1.3 
WE. cconsetiahes: 945, 806 1, 003 1.0 1, 191, 313 1, 118 | 9 
Se i 990, 359 | 965 1.0 1, 248, 224 1, 103 9 




















! Gibson, Finlay A. A compilation of statistics of the coal mining industry of the United Kingdom, 
(he various coal fields thereof, and the principal foreign countries of the world. Cardiff, 1922. 















WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Comparison of Workmen's Compensation Insurance and Administration, 
© ier Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently issued a_ bulletiy 


entitled “Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance 
and administration,’ being the report of an original investi. 
gation (covering 20 States and 2 Canadian Provinces) of the relatiye 
costs, security, and service of the various types of insurance carriers, 

Exclusive and competitive State funds are differentiated aud , 
general comparison is drawn between State funds and private insur 
ance, especially as to cost, both to the State, to the employee, and 
to the employer, and as to the nature of the service rendered. As 
regards promptness of payments the records of the State funds vary 
widely and there are sled great variations in each type of insurance 
carrier. Long delay on the part of all carriers is shown, and self. 
insurers are just as slow in paying compensation as the casualty 
companies or State funds. ere are various reasons for the long 
poses in making payments by the State funds, such as delay of 
employers, physicians, and employees in reporting accidents, inade- 
quate follow-up methods, complicated procedure, insufficient force, 
etc. 

The cost of compensation insurance to employers under different 
insurance systems as indicated by their expense ratios is found to 
average approximately 38 per cent for stock companies, 20 per cent 
for mutual companies, 10.6 per cent for competitive State funds, 
and 4 per cent for exclusive State funds. Thus far no injured 
workman has lost his compensation because of the insolvency of 
State insurance funds, nor any large mutual company become 
insolvent. There have been several disastrous failures of stock com- 
panies during the last few years, while in 15 of 21 States whiose 
experience has been reported no self-insured employer has failed or 
gone into the hands of a receiver, and only 2 States reported fail- 
ures—one small concern in each State—which resulted in several 
claims being unpaid. 

The report also discusses the administrative functions, personnel, 
and expenses of theedifferent commissions and funds, and methods 
of accident reporting and claim procedure are compared and also 
given in detail for each fund or commission. Data are presented 
relative to the solvency of State funds, including the questions of 
rates, merit rating, reserves and surplus, claim reserves, catastrophe 
reserves, dividends, collection of premiums, auditing of pay rolls, and 
expenses, premium income, surplus, and dividends. As to reserves 
and surplus it is said: 

The actuarial solvency of a fund means that at any given time the assets of the /und 


are sufficient to meet all outstanding liabilities and obligations. This would include 
adequate reserves covering all outstanding claims or deferred payments, unreported 
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accidents, reopened claims, future administrative expenses, and any other contin- 

nt liability. Im addition it is also desirable to have a catastrophe reserve to take 
care of the ogg hazard and an additional surplus to meet exceptional and 
fuctuating losses. ‘The adequacy of the reserves and surplus as shown in the financial 
statements of the funds depends upon whether proper actuarial methods were used 
in computing the reserves. 


A survey of the accident and compensation statistics of the various 
States shows there is need for greater completeness and adequacy of 
data and for harmony in methods of presentation. The effect of the 
weekly maximum in reducing compensation benefits is brought out 












































— in a series of tables, which show that as a matter of fact, because 
illetin of the operation of this weekly maximum the statutory percentage 
rance IQ of, say, 66% is reduced to 30, 25, or even 20. | 
vesti- A discussion of methods of computing wages in workmen’s com- 
lative Ig pensation practice compares the legal provisions, commission rulings, 
riers, and court and commission decisions which outline the various 
tnd y g_methods now in use in the United States and Canada. What is 
‘sup. [gincluded in the term “wages” in the various States is also discussed. 
» and 

As 
Vary . 
favs. Recent Compensation Reports. 
self. Illinois. 
ualty 
long HE Industrial Commission of Illinois has issued its annual 
Ly of T report eovering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, but 
nade. giving accident statistics for the calendar year 1920. A pre- 
orce, MB liminary statement sets forth the nature and purpose of the com- 

pensation law, and shows a large increase in the use made of it 

erent [Bsince it became operative. Thus, in the year 1915 but 12,240 acci- 
id to #¥ dents were reported, while for 1920 the number was 50,585. This is 
cent Mregarded not as an increase in the number of accidents actually 
inds, # occurring, but, to a very considerable extent, at least, in the number 
ured Mi reported owing to a better understanding of the law and a fuller 
y of HR compliance with it. The commission reports its close cooperation 
come i with the widow’s pension department of the juvenile court, with the 
com- #@ bureau of factory inspection, the employment bureaus of the depart- 
hose #@ ment of labor, and the insurance department of the State. A close 
1 or [i check is kept upon accident reports and receipts filed, and variations 
fail- [i between settlements and the provisions of the compensation act are 
veral JJ promptly notified to the employer. 

A recent important decision largely extends the scope of the act, 
inel, #@ the supreme court of the State holding that where an establishment 
hods 7 comes under the act as extrahazardous all employees of the estab- 
also J lishment are included under the act, and not merely those engaged 
nted #in the characteristic occupation. (Illinois Publishing & Printing 
s of #B Co. v. Industrial Commission, 132 N. E. 511.) It is said that “this 
yphe Hi case extended the provisions of the act to a class of employees, 
and {i thousands in number, not heretofore covered by the act.” 
rves Amendments to the law are also noted, increasing the amount of 

benefits, and bringing disablement due to occupational disease within 
fund the act the same as accidental injuries. 
ude Tables for the year 1920 show the number of fatal and nonfatal 
ort 


accidents closed and pending, with the amount of compensation and 
[677] 
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medical aid paid and to be paid; frequency of accidents by industries. 
with extent of disability and compensation and medical ¢ 9s}, 
compensation, medical costs, extent and average period of disability 
by location of injury; nature of injury, by cause of accident, sex, 41( 
wages of injure - datribution, by counties and months and sex 4; 
age of injured; fatal cases, by industry, dependency, and total anq 
average cost, etc. 

As already stated, there were 50,585 compensable accident rejo), 
filed with the commission during the year, of which 597 were /1{,) 
“It is discouraging to note that there was an increase of 62 f{»1,/ 
accidents in the year 1920.’ The number of all cases was 12,95 
more than in 1919, “undoubtedly due to the fact that the emp!oyee; 
of the State are more cognizant of their rights under the work:ien’; 
compensation act.’”’ Payments during the year amounted { 
$5,143,300, the estimated amount due on open cases being $3,415,493: 
besides this, there were medical and funeral expenses amountiie {y 
$731,911. The mining of coal is responsible for the largest number 
of accidents and the greatest amount of compensation; metal prod- 
ucts rank second, with machinery and instruments third. 

The total number of days lost because of injuries was given as 
1,291,518, the average period of disability being 26 days. Falling 
objects caused the greatest number of injuries, falls of persons 
coming second, and vehicles third. 

Though mining leads in the number of accidents and amount of 
compensation paid, it is interesting to note that the county of (ook, 
in which Chicago is located, fariiahie 49 per cent of all accidents and 
calls for 45 per cent of all compensation paid in the State. 

The age at which the greatest number of males were injured falls 
between 26 and 30 years, while for females it is between 16 and 20 

ears. 
Of the 597 fatal cases, there were 62 in which no dependents survived. 
Medical and funeral expenses amounted to $17,476. There were 41? 
cases in which total dependents, aggregating 1,027, were left; 123 
decedents left partial dependents poaliene 177. The compensation 

aid in fatal cases was $483,006, while $1,254,548 remains to be paid, 

he average cost for fatal cases was $2,940, while for permanent 
total disability it was $9,500. As is always the case, temporary (otil 
disabilities involve by far the largest portion of the cost, aggregating 
$3,551,365, or an average of $86 per case. 

-The report expresses gratification over the increasing knowledze 
of the law on the part of both employers and employees, and the 
proper attitude toward each other, which ‘can not be better illus 
trated than by recitgng the fact that during the last year over 5\),()() 
accidents were reported to the commission, while about 12,000 claims 
were filed for arbitration; in other words, more than 75 per cent of 
the accidents have been adjusted without recourse to arbitration.” 


Kansas. 


"THE workmen’s compensation law of Kansas is administered !y 

the courts of the State, rather than by any special agency), 
but the court of industrial relations acts in an advisory capavily 
and receives reports of accidents and the amount of compensiti! 
paid. The report of the court for the year 1921 shows 6,311 acc 
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dents reported, of which 71 were fatal, 93 caused amputation or 
other form of permanent disability, 2,656 others caused loss of more 
than one week’s time, while 3,491 caused less than one week’s disa- 
bility. Compensation amounting to $61,042 was paid in 23 fatal 
cases reported closed, or an average of $2,654 per case. There were 
33 workmen reported killed, not under the compensation law, in 
behalf of 16 of whom $26,174 was collected by dependents, or an 
average Of $1,636 per case. Fifteen cases remain open under the 
compensation law, and 17 outside of it. Permanent injury cases 
called for $46,904 in benefits, and temporary disablement for $138,388. 

No material amendments have been made to the compensation 
law since 1917, though several efforts have been made for amendments 
or the substitution of an entirely new law. More liberal benefits 
are urged, and the appointment of a commission to administer the 
law, unless the administration is intrusted to an existing State 
official, ‘‘ preferably of the labor department.’’ The present system 
permits almost, if not quite as much, delay as under liability suits, 
litigation at the employee’s expense often being necessary, cases 
going even to the supreme court before any award is obtained. 
la a insurance of the employer’s obligations is also recom- 
mended. 


















Ohio. 


THE Industrial Commission of Ohio has issued a statement to the 

subscribers to the State insurance fund, showing the condition 
of the fund as of December 31, 1921. Assets aggregated $39,274,- 
516.74, of which $35,642,702.98 was invested in eee oh Claims 
reserves amounted to $30,271,475.97, the statutory surplus (catas- 
trophe fund) to $2,219,942.82, and the general surplus to $1,647,- 
523.98. Both these surpluses exceed the estimated amounts needed 
as catastrophe protection and margin for fluctuations due to industrial 
changes, legislation, etc. Besides these a dividend has been declared 
payable at the first adjustment of premiums after July 1, 1922, the 
amount available for this purpose being $3,000,000, or 30 per cent 
on last year’s premiums of the employers whose operations fall within 
the classifications producing the surplus. Seventy-one per cent of the 
classifications qualified for the dividend. This favorable showing 
of the fund warrants a reduction in the premium rates in 66 per cent 
of the premium classifications; in 24 per cent, no change will be made; 
while in 10 per cent the experience calls for an increase in rates. 

The merit rating system has been revised and extended, and, 
among other changes, will place contractors on the same footing in 
respect to merit rating as other employers, a separate plan having 
heretofore operated for contractors. An accident prevention labor- 
atory has also been inaugurated. Working through the division of 
workshops, factories, and public buildings, there are furnished ‘‘ data 
of inestimable value to the inspectors in carrying out their accident 
puceine work.” Further extension of this work is in prospect, 

ut activities in this line are limited by the appropriation made 
available for the purpose by the legislature, “‘ the fund being at present 
rp on less than 4.per cent of the annual premium receipts, 
while insurance companies use from 30 to 40 per cent of their annual 
premium for administrative expense.” 
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Experience Under Danish Invalidity Insurance Law. 
& tae president of the invalidity court established by the invalidity 


insurance law‘ of Denmark has recently made a report ? 0) 
the work of the court during the first six months of its exist ence, 
During this time 8,400 applications for invalidity allowances wer 
received by the fund, 3,455 of which were passed to the court for jts 
decision as to whether or not invalidity existed. Under the lay 
invalidity exists only when there is a loss of two-thirds of the earning 
ae not in @ particular trade but the earning capacity of “; 
physically and mentally sound person of the same training, in th» 
same locality.’’ Pensions may be allowed for temporary or perm. 
nent invalidity, the invalidity being regarded as temporary if ther 
is a possibility of improvement in health or earning capacity throug) 
use of artificial limbs, change of work, etc. 

As considerable time may intervene before a case is passed upon and 
the pension received, the law provides that for needy persons adv ance 
payments on the pension may be made by municipal councils, aiid in 
case application for pension is refused these advances are not to have 
the force of poor relief unless applicant has given false information, 

Of the first 1,000 cases disposed of by the court, 167 were dis. 
allowed, while pensions were granted for temporary invalidity in 
121 and for permanent invalidity in 712. The following table shows 
the illnesses for which pensions were granted by the court: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS GRANTED INVALIDITY PENSIONS FOR EACH CAUSE, BY /yYPE 
OF PENSION AND SEX. 














Number of awards for— Total. 





| 
Temporary inva- | Permanent inva- 
i | 
































Cause. lidity. lidity. 
- | : Men. <q ota 
Wom- Wom- 

Men. en. Total.| Men. en. /Total. | 

Iliness causing body changes (especially | 
diabetes and Daneaon’s Genes)... mp Peps re eee 2 2 12 5| 17 12 7 19 
Chronic deforming rheumatism ................)....-. 2 2 37 | 118 | 155 37 | 121 Y1 
Pulmonary tuberculosis. .................... as? ll 24 40 29; 69 53 4( 3 
Other forms of tuberculosis. ................... 5 13 18 12 9 21 17 22 9 
Malignant tumors (camcer).................... 9 pe: 2 9 5/ 14 11 16 
Mental diseases and neurosis................... 4 2 6 27 17 | 44 31 19 i) 
Brain and spinal cord ailments, etc............ 10 5 15 91 71 | 162] 101; 7 17 
a — rculation.. ..... Pee thins ditocuwbes 3 3 : 23 * = = | 27 3 
iseases of respiratory orgams.................. 4 2 19 in =. 3 1 
Diseases of urinary system and sexual organs. .|..-... 1 1 6 2) 8 6 3 9 
Diseases of digestive organs...................- 3 2 5 1 8 9 4 10 lf 
Impaired eyesight (blindness)................. 7 1 8 14 18 32 21 19 | 
MNES Coos She ob nas soGOs Sib ede peendg os 1 1 2 3 1 4 4 2 § 
Ailments due to accidents. ...................- BAlicdona 3 12 4 16 15 H 19 
Deformities (except due to accidents).........- 5 3 8 19 11 30 24 14 38 
a ee a ee ere eee 3 4 7 10 a 14 13 8 2 
Genera! debility or combination of ailments....| i Scape 1 13 19 32 14 19 3 
Other causes........ccccccssccccceesescsccees. rise “spugi Rl) et- isfy 1} 8) 
oil RE RA ar AE ETS | 67| 54 | 121 | 355 | 357 | m2| 422| 41 & 

| 











1 For a short account of the provisions of this law see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1922, )))). 1%, 


199. 
? Social Forsorg, Copenhagen, Hefte No. 4, pp. 85-91. Meddelelsesblad for Arbejderforsikrings-R sade, 
Arbejdsnaevnet, ‘Arbojdsdirektoratet samt Arbejdsraadet. 
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As is shown in the table, the largest group, of which nearly all are 
ermanent invalids, includes persons with brain or spinal afflictions. 
he next largest group consists of persons with deforming rheumatism 
of the joints, so prevalent in Denmark, nearly all of this group being 
ermanent invalids. 

Out of 67 cases of amputation, pensions were awarded in only 21. 
In cases of this sort, it is stated, the loss of a limb very seldom results 
in a loss of two-thirds of the earning capacity. 

Attention is called to the relative number of awards to men and 
women. Thus in the group awarded pensions because of rheumatism 
women constitute the great majority; in the group pensioned because 
of amputations, the opposite is true. 





—, — 
=><ocom 


Accident Insurance in Norwegian Fishing Industry, 1920. 


TATISTICS on fisherman’s insurance published by the Nor- 
S wegian State Insurance Institute! for the year 1920, show that 
93,509 persons were insured, slightly less than for the years 
1918 and 1919, but with this exception the largest since the enact- 
ment of the insurance law of 1908. 

Of the total insured 72,294 were deep-sea fishermen, 17,211 fjord 
fishermen, 682 whalers and sealers, and 3,322 “small shipping’’, 
which includes pilot and life-saving crews and all engaged in unloading 
fishing and other small vessels. Of the 93,509 only 50 were women, 
nearly one-half of whom belonged in the single township of 


Talvik in Finmark. a 1920, 288 accidents were reported, of 


which 203 were compensab Of these, 127 resulted in death, all 
except 9 of the deaths being due to drowning. A total of 241,547 
kroner ($64,735, par) was paid out in benefits. 





! Norway. Riksforsikringsanstalten. epee reg eee for 4ret 1919. Ulykkesforsikring for sj@menn. 
Fiskerforsikringen for aret 1920. Ulykkesforsikring for fiskere m. v. Christiania, 1922. 








LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Power of United States Railroad Labor Board to Enforce Awards 


NDER the foregoing heading an: account was given ii) {) 

| | Montuiy Lasor Review for June, 1922 (pp. 160-16:)), of 
an action before the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. The matter under consideration was 
the rejection by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. of the finding of th 
Board in regard to the organization of an adjustment board for the 
determination of disputes on the subjects of wages and working con. 


ditions. The district court concluded that the decision (No. 21s) 
undertaking to enforce the holding of a new election by the employees 
for the choice of their representatives on the adjustment board was 


beyond the powers of the Labor Board. However, the court lie; 
that the act itself was constitutional, thus rejecting one of the maiy 
contentions of the railroad company. The board proposed to pub- 
lish, under authority of the statute, its findings in regard to the 
alleged disobedience of the road to its decision with regard to the 
election, and to prevent this the railroad obtained an injunction from 
the district court. The board thereupon appealed to the circuit court 
of appeals for the seventh circuit, and the decision, recently handed 
down, was unanimously in favor of the power of the board to take 
the action proposed, and the injunctive decree of the district court 
is reversed, with direction to dismiss the bill in which it was sought. 
Judge Alschuler set forth the facts, quoting the provisions of |aw in- 
volved in the contention and taking up first the claim of the railroad 
that if the statute makes the decision of the Labor Board binding 
upon the carriers and enforceable by appropriate proceedings, it is 
unconstitutional. The court found no question of the enforcement 
of the decision involved in the present case as far as the establishment 
of wages or working conditions is concerned. What was inv. lved 
was the attempt of the board to secure an agreement between the 
cairiers and their employees, which failing, the Goste might find itself 
called upon to act under its authority to intervene and decide upon 
and prescribe rules and working conditions. The question of en- 
forcement was therefore not properly before the court, so that no 
contention of unconstitutionality on this score could be considered. 

It was pointed out that the injunction apparently assumed that 
the Labor Board had acted under section 301 of the transportation 
act, which contemplates the joint submission of a dispute. [lov- 
ever, the law elsewhere (sec. 303) provides for the determination 0! 
grievances, rules, and working conditions in any one of four ways, 
1, €., On oe of either party, on petition by not less than 10) 
unorganized employees, on motion of an adjustment board, and lastly 
on request of the Labor Board that the adjustment board take action 
where the dispute seems likely to interrupt commerce. These pr- 
visions of section 303 relate to the adjustment boards and their mode 
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of taking jurisdiction over a dispute. Section 307 (a) authorizes the 
Labor Board to act where an adjustment board certifies its inability 
to reach a decision or where the Labor Board reaches the conclusion 
that the adjustment board has failed or is not using due diligence. 
The board is also authorized to take jurisdiction where no adjustment 
hoard is organized, such action being taken either on application as 
above or on the board’s own motion where the dispute is likely 
substantially to interrupt commerce. 

The court found that these provisions amply justified the exercise 
of the board’s authority, taking the statute in all its provisions, and 
“it is not Material whether it [the dispute] comes to it under section 
301 or under any other or all the sections of the title.’’ There was, 
therefore, no question as to the power of the board if the dispute was 
covered by the act, and this was the next point considered. 

Judge Alschuler described the conditions prior to the passage of 
the transportation act, when the roads were under Federal control. 
On the termination of Governmental control undetermined serious 
disputes respecting ae and working conditions Were pending, and 
on the creation of the Labor Board ‘‘it seems that as if by common 
consent the undetermined disputes were by it taken up and the hear- 
ings proceeded.” The questions were divided, according to the 
consent and desire of both parties to the controversy, into two parts, 
one involving wages and the other rules and working conditions. 
This division by consent ‘‘indicates clearly that the whole subject 
was then regarded as before the board, to be dealt with by it.” This 
being the case, the railroad’s contention that the Labor Board had 
no power to direct the continuance of existing rules and working 
conditions until further order, must fail. Wages and working con- 
ditions are also so closely interwoven that the determination of wages 
must be regarded as predicated upon the continuance in effect of the 
rules and working conditions then existing, ‘‘and it was proper for 
the board to fix the wage with reference to their continuance till 
changed by agreement or otherwise.” 

The next contention disposed of was that of the company that it 
had ultimately made an agreement with its employees respecting 
rules and itorking conditions, thus terminating the dispute, so that 
the Labor Board had lost whatever jurisdiction it might have had. 
However, at the time that Decision No. 119 was promulgated, calling 
upon employers and employees to make agreements as to rules and 
working conditions, there was obviously jurisdiction, and the request 
that agreements be arrived at would not dismiss the controversy 
from the jurisdiction of the board. Moreover, the question of 
employee representation was necessarily included in the controversy 
over rules and working conditions, and it was on this point that the 
real contest hinged. The election of employee representatives under 
the system arranged for by the company was found by the board not 
to have been participated in by a majority of the employees, and this 
contention was not disputed, though the company maintained that 
“since all had opportunity to vote, this made no difference.” The 
company election was held to be void ‘‘ because it restricted the choice 
of representatives to natural persons and to actual employees of the 
road’; on the other hand, the employees’ election was void for re- 
stricting the choice of representation to an organization, and Decision 
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No. 218, for these reasons, ‘‘directed another election to be helq 
apr pam the form of ballot.” The company contended that tig 

oard was in nowise concerned in the matter of the election of repre. 
sentatives, it being wholly procedural and ‘‘beyond its jurisdictioy.” 
This contention the court rejected. ‘‘It was eminently proper tha; 
the board, either by general rule or otherwise, indicate in its |g 
judgment how such representation should be manifested and the ¢le.. 
tion conducted.” Admittedly the employer might decline to confe 
with the representatives chosen, ‘‘for any reason, sound or (a). 
cious,’ but this would simply mean that the method of adjusimoey, 
by agreement had failed, the dispute still remaining with the })o,;/ 
just as though there had been ‘no undertaking to , mye the parties 
to a mutual understanding. The company further contended hq; 
it might of its own motion establish rules and working conditions 
upon the termination of Government control, which would be eff «tiv, 
until and unless changed under the terms of the transportation act. 
and that the board could not intervene except on complaint and |\exr. 
ing. The court ruled that to accept this contention would he ,, 
recognize the power of the company to oust the board of its jurisdir- 
tion of a pending dispute simply by promulgating new rules and work- 
ing omndiinne-s position that would make the provisions of tle 
transportation act, relative to the adjustment of disputes, without 
practical effect. 

‘*It follows that the Labor Board did not as to the matters involved 
transcend its power and function, and that relief under the bil! {for 
an injunction] should have been denied.”’ 





Compensation Awards in Case of Independent Contemporaneou 
Employments. 


NUMBER of cases have been reported in which there wis an 
A injury to a workman serving several employers joint!) , the 
basis for the awards being the total earnings of the injured 
erson from all the employers, the benefit being payable, however, 
Sea employer in whose service he was at the time of the injury. 
is principle was applied in a California case (Western Metal Supply 
Co. v. Pillsbury, 156 Pac. 491), where a night watchman emp|vyed 
by several employers independently was killed by a burglar on ile 
remises of one; also by the Massachusetts Supreme Court (Gillen ». 
cess A. & G. Corp., 102 N. E. 346), where a longshoreman rendered 
service to various employers in the course of a week, averaging $13 
wages, though the amount earned while working for the employe! 
whom he was serving when injured was not more than $8 per week. 
Compensation was awarded on the total earnings over the contention 
that the employer was liable only to the extent of his own wage pxy- 
ments. A distinction was drawn where there was full regular en- 
ployment at a'standard’rate by one employer, while extra work wis 
taken on as nightwork for another. An injury received while in ‘he 
latter employment was held to be compensable only at the riic «! 
earnings in that specific service, disregarding the majority em))l0)- 
ment and earnings (King’s Case, 125 N. E. 153). 
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In each of these cases the single employer in whose service the 
injured man was at the time of the receipt of his injury was held solely 
responsible for the payment of benefits. A case recently before the 
Tadustrial Accident Commission of California involved a different 
variation in circumstances, and led to an award for which two prin- 
cipal employers were held severally liable, each for a proportionate 
amount of the award. A young man using a motor cycle with side 
car made-a trip of 60 miles each way daily to bring cream from a 
ranch of the owner to her establishment in Santa Barbara where the 
cream was bottled and sold. The boy increased his earnings by 
regularly wager. newspapers for the publishers along the route of 
his journey. Besides this there was incidental delivery of packages, 
though this was irregular and not a part of his established business, 
which consisted of the transportation of cream and the delivery of 
apers. Over various contentions, an award was made against both 
regular employers based on the amount of the fixed wages paid by 
each, the commission holding that the injured boy was an employee 
and not an independent contractor, and that, though he was at the 
moment on a piece of road where he was in the interest of the creamery 
rather than of the newspaper company, he was nevertheless in the 
employment of the latter company; also that there was no sufficient 
reason for joining other persons who might have on that particular 
day intrusted packages to him for delivery. 
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Fixing Rates of Wages of Employees on Public Works in Wisconsin, 


from a lower court involving the validity of an ordinance of the 

city of Milwaukee, proposing to fix the wages of employees on 
public works, the same to be “not less than the prevailing wage in 
this city for such skilled labor; said prevailing wage to be determined 
by the wage paid to members of any regular and recognized organiza- 
tion of such skilled laborers for such skilled labor.”” It was said by 
the court that the proposition of fixing a minimum wage was within 
the power of the city, assuming that the power would be exercised 
“within the bounds of what is reasonable, fair, and proper.”’ It was 
held here, however, three justices dissenting, that there was an un- 
lawful delegation of authority to a nonlegislative body, namely, the 
labor unions of the city, by whom the rates would actually be fixed, 
even though the ordinance also provided that before any rate became 
effective, “it shall first be determined and approved by a majority 
vote of the members of the common council.”” (Wagner v. City of 
Milwaukee, 188 N. W. 487.) There was recognition of the fact that 
there is a lawful delegation of power to proper bodies created under 
the Government to determine certain facts or conditions, but a dis- 
tinction was found to exist. 

The distinction between the attempted delegation here to labor unions to determine 
and fix the ot voor scale for the city of Milwaukee and the lawful vesting in 
some administrative body, a part of the Government itself, appointed by or under 
the control of the legislative body to determine when certain facts or conditions are 
within the law, such, for eaxmple, as the various commissions now performing such 
important functions in our present-day administration of public affairs, is too manifest 
and plain to need further mention. 
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Ts Supreme Court of Wisconsin recently had before it an ere 
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We have considered and disposed of the questions presented upon the view that 
the ordinances mean what the great mass of mankind would consider them to mean 
and as representing to the labor unions in particular and to the community at large 
that, when the common council undertakes to fix any prevailing wage scale, they ii 
fix that already established by such labor unions. ; 
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Regulations Governing Factory Employment in the Punjab, India, 


CCORDING to a consular report of recent date the 1922 amend. 
ments of the Indian factory act of 19111 will be put into effoc 
in the factories throughout the Punjab after September 10 

1922, superseding the Punjab factory rules of 1919. 

The new regulations provide for semiannual inspection by Govern. 
ment inspectors of every factory in the Province and the penalties fo; 
infringement of the regulations include fines and the suspension of 
the license for operation. 

The new ceeations require that (1) adequate provisions shal] }¢ 
made to secure the health and safety of the operatives; (2) children 
employed shall have been duly certified by a physician and none 
allowed to work who are unfit; (3) each factory shall keep a regisie 
of all the persons employed and the hours of work; (4) periodica! rest 
periods shall be owed all workers and the limits of the daily hours 
of work shall not be exceeded. 

The rules governing sanitary conditions provide for painting wori- 
rooms, whitewashing and keeping clean aif buildings and yards, and 
furnishing clean drinking water and proper sanitary accommodations. 
There are detailed regulations, also, as to the amount of floor space 
for each individual in order to prevent overcrowding, for means of 
escape in case of fire, and for safeguarding machinery in textile {ac- 
tories and cotton gins. 


_ 


Amendment to Eight-hour Law of Netherlands. 
i er eight-hour law of The Netherlands! which went into effect 





October 24, 1920, has, according to the July, 1922, issue of the 

British Ministry of Labor Gazette (p. 290), been amended by 
an act of May, 1922. The amendments affect those sections relating 
to the limitation of working hours. The hours of labor in factories, 
workshops, bakeries, and offices, which the original act fixed at not 
exceeding 8 per day and 45 per week, are, by the amendment, raised 
to 84 per day and 48 per week. 

Also the provisions with regard to the working of overtime are 1- 
laxed in factories and workshops and in seasonal occupations. Under 
the provisions of section 26 of the 1919 act the Minister of Labor was 
empowered to permit specified factories or workshops, for a perio( 
not exceeding two years from the date on which the act became effc:- 
tive, to work overtime not in excess of 1 hour a day and 5 hours 3 
week. The period is now increased to 4 years and the overtime to 
14 hours per day and 7 hours per week over the new “normal” work- 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1922, PP. 168, 169. 
1 For a short account of this law see MONTHLY LABoR REVIEW, January, 1921, p. 123. 
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ing time of 8$ hours per day and 48 hours per week. In seasonal 
occupations and on emergency work, under “special circumstances,”’ 
i both the workers’ and employers’ associations or “in default of 
these a body adequately Cy monoar wee of the employers and work- 
eople,” are of the opinion that a deviation from the regular working 
hours is desirable, a permit for the purpose may be granted by the 
Minister of Labor. In no case, however, may the hours exceed the 
following: For young people under 16, 10 hours per day and 48 per 
week; for women, 10 hours per day, 55 per week, and 2,500 per year; 
for men, 11 hours per day, 62 per week, and 2,500 per year. Under 
the clause in the 1919 act which states that in urgent cases where it 
is impossible to apply for a permit, the Minister of Labor may grant a 
permit for one year for the employment of men for more than the 
normal hours, this permission is limited to 24 times a year. The 
new act raises the maximum to 60. The chief district labor inspec- 
tors on their own authority may now grant permits for overtime for 
14 instead of for 6 days. 

The provisions with regard to night and Sunday work and work on 
Saturday afternoons are also relaxed for factories and workshops. 
The facilities with regard to overtime in offices and bakeries, and for 
work done outside factories and workshops, offices, and bakeries, are 
considerably increased. The provisions with regard to the prohibi- 
tion of night work in bakeries are to be less stringent in the future. 





=e 


Decree Concerning Labor on Spanish Vessels. 


covering labor on board Spanish cargo and passenger vessels, 

was issued upon the recommendation of a commission of em- 
ployers and employees in the shipping trade to amend the royal 
decree of October 10, 1919, and to clear up some disputed points. 

The decree regulates hours, overtime, discharge, Sunday rest, leave 
of absence, and age limit and applies to cargo and passenger vessels, 
but not to fishing vessels, tugboats, and the like. 

Hours.—Except in cases of emergency when the ship is actually in 
danger, the workday shall not be more than 12 hours when at sea, or 
10 hours when in port. In the latter instance the day may be ex- 
tended to 12 hours on the day of arrival or departure, without pay- 
ment for overtime, but not more than three times a week. On board 
vessels ranging from 25 to 300 tons and engaged in coastwise trade, 
the hours of labor for the crew shall be not more than 60 hours nor 
more than 6 days per week. Nine hours of deck labor constitute a 
working day on deep-sea vessels. One peseta (19.3 cents, par) per 
hour is to be paid for overtime work and all such extra labor is to be 
recorded in the ship’s register, which in turn must be visaed by the 
local port officials or by Spanish consuls in foreign countries. Machin- 
ists are required to work 8 hours per day, plus the time necessary for 
the discharge of cinders; in port they shall work at the rate of 48 
hours per week. The length of the watch at sea shall not exceed 
6 hours and rest periods shall not be of less than 4 hours’ duration. 


‘Spain, Gaceta de Madrid. Madrid, June 15, 1922, pp. 972-974. 
[687] 


TT royal decree, signed May 31, 1922, approving the regulation 
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Discharge.—Members of the crew shall be employed in accordang 
with the ship’s articles, which they sign, and if discharged for any 
reason except negligence, inefficiency, insubordination, or as other. 
wise provided, shall receive an extra month’s wage plus maintenanes 
during that time. If discharged because the ship is tied up for lack 
of freight or a profitable cargo or because the ship will be delayed {o, 
repairs for more than one month, they shall be entitled to transport,. 
tion to the port of enrollment and maintenance during the voyage, 

Every captain, deck officer, or machinist if discharged without jug 
cause after three months’ service is entitled to one month’s full salary 
plus the entire salary for the month in which he is discharged. ) 
exception is made in case the navigation of the vessel is discontinued 
for special reasons or because of the termination of contracts with the 
officers in question. Radio operators are to be considered as officers 

Sunday rest.—Sunday rest is obligatory in port, except that whe 
for special reasons Sunday labor is required, the crew shall be entitled 
to a day of rest during the week. Only indispensable labor is to be 
performed when the ship is on the high seas. This Sunday work 
shall ordinarily be limited to 2 hours. Except in serious emergencig 
extra work on Sunday is to be snliplsteteil at the rate of 1 pesets 
(19.3 cents, par) per "Seoul 

Leave of eibtohee.-ate officers and machinists are entitled to | 
month’s leave of absence with full pay after 12 months’ continuous 
service with the same company. The leave period does not include 
the time necessary for the trip to and from the place where the |eaye 
is to be spent, provided such time does not exceed one week. Travel 
expenses are to be paid by the shipowner, who shall decide when this 
leave of absence shall take place. In coastwise shipping, the ship- 
owner may grant leave not to exceed 3 days at any regular port, 
traffic conditions permitting. 

Age limit.—The age limit is to be from 14 to 55 years. Minors 
under 14 years of age, however, may be permitted to work if they 
comply with certain requirements. Any one over 55 years of age 
must prove his physical fitness for his duties. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes in Buenos Aires in 1921. 


N OFFICIAL report' on strikes in the Federal capital, of 
Argentina in 1921 shows that 86 strikes affecting 139,751 


rith - ‘ 

ph workers and causing a loss of 976,270 working-days occurred 
t whey ggcuring the year. As compared with 1920 this represents a decrease 
n title ago! 120 strikes and an increase of 5,736 strikers. 


The table following shows the number of strikes and strikers and 
the average number involved in each strike durmg the period 1917 
to 1921: , 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN BUENOS AIRES, 1917 TO 1921. 
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Twelve of the strikes were of a general character and involved 
128,100 persons. There were 20 strikes in the clothing industry, 
16 in transport and communications, 15 in the food industry, and 
10 in caainices. By far the largest number of persons (55,639) 
were affected by the strikes in transport and communications. 

Wages and organization were the principal causes, 37 strikes 
affecting 6,727 workers being on account of wage disputes, and 53 
strikes affecting 132,773 workers being due to a concerning 
organization 

Tn general the strikes were unsuccessful from the standpoint of 
the workers, only 12 being won by the workers; 5 were partly success- 
ful, and 64 were lost. Five were still pending at the close of the year. 

Most of the strikes were of short duration, 54 of them being settled 
in less than 20 days. Only 1 lasted more than 80 days. 








i se Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, May, 1922’ 
Pp. 861-866, 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1922. 





4 By Hueu L. Kerwin, Drrector or CONCILIATION. 


exercised his good offices in connection with 17 labor disputes 


ee Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliatioy. 


during July, 1922. 
employees. 


7 These dis 
The table following 


putes affected a total of 13,768 
shows the name and location of 


the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy no 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status; the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmer 
directly and indirectly affected. 

On August 1, 1922, there were 34 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 10 controversies which had not reached 


the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 44. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 


THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JULY, 1922. 


LABOR 








Nature of 























Pending. 
A djusted 


Do. 


Pending. 


Adjust 


U nelassi- 


fied. 


Adjusted. 


Pending. 


Do. 


Do. 


Adjusted. 





Company or industry and location. controversy. Craft concerned. Comme of dispute. 
Cork cutters, Kansas City, Mo.......... Thapetened Carpenters. .... Union jurisdiction. .. 
strike. 

Pile drivers, Bremerton, Wash......... Controversy.| Pile drivers....;| Wage below scale. . . 
Barbers, New York City ..............- ——— Barbers........ 10 per cent wage cut. 
strike. 

Millinery workers, New York City ..... Strike. ...... Millinery work-| Union recognition 

ers. | and disecrimina- 
tion. 
Cork cutters, Pittsburgh, Pa........... a gang Building trades.| Union jurisdiction. . . 
strike. 
Carpenters, Baltimore, Md............. Strike....... Carpenters...... Ask 10 cents per 
| hour raise. 
gps meena, Hardwick & McGee, |..... do... ene STII oidce ccasdicedecncess 
P elphia, Pa. 
40 clothing firms, Philadelphia, Pa.....|..... do.......| Clothing work- | Wages, hours........ 
ers. 
Galvanizers, De Kalb, Ill ..............|..... do....... Steel workers... 12-hour shift......... 
Traction companies, Chicago, Tll.......|....- Mee; Traction em- | Wage cut, 9 hours... 
oyees. 
4restaurants, Fresno, Calif.............|..... sinners Culinary work- | New agreement. .... 
ers. 
Gershitz Contract Shop, Bayonne, N.J.).....do.......| Shirt makers... Ax closed shop and 
ormer wage. 
Royal & Pinkington, Mt. Holly, N. J..|..-... do....... Tapestry weav-| Ask closed shop..... 
ers. 
Shirt makers, Corona, N. Y............|..--- | | ere Shirt makers...| 44 hours, minimum 
wage. 

70 firms, hat-frame workers, New York |..... ny Ladies’ hat- |..... ae 
City. frame makers. 2 
Western Iron Works, Yew York City ..| Controversy.| Inside iron and | Compulsory affilia- 

bronze. tion with union. 
Cigar makers, Cincinnati, Ohio......... er Cigar makers...| Agreement and shop 
practice. 
210 [690] 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JULY, 1922—Concluded. 
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“ | 
Workmen 
| Date of affected. 
Company or industry and location. | Terms of settlement. ceteaeeehiiaiianit . 
| | 
Begin- — Direct-| Indi- 
| y 
ning. Ending. | ly. | rectly. 
1922. 1922. 
2) Cork cutters, een City, Me. veswegee | Carpenters waived claim.. —— 26 June 29 100 | 600 
pile drivers, Brerherton, Wash........ err eT oak GU ©. lenvtenenn By Rica Wea aoe 
: ety New York City a EF Agreement concluded. .... June 23 | July 1 600 400 
Millinery workers, New Yo York 2, oe On employees’ terms...... "! -do....| June 27 23 7 
Cork cutters, Pittsburg, Pa............ Licinedeahiandtorswevtneeaes 2 2a aa er ee 
Carpenters, Baltimore, Ma eer yee | 7 * 10 nr July 1) July 14 OO Nnvescidd 
granted, ut ours 
latic ‘ lengthened. 
au0n, eh Se. MEAS. 1... i ce dendoukadde «eminater|sancevdedsleosdccenne|nodeecdelons cased 
Sputes Philadelphia, Pa. : ; 
; a 4) dothing firms, Philadelphia, Pa. eT Sere ae ees ae ere ee oe 
3,768 Galvanizers, De De Kalb, lll SS Se -| Settled pare ed ES EE es ee eee | 
sioner arrived. 
te Traction companies, Chicago, lll.......| 8 aoenss 10 cents cut ac-| July 1/ Aug. 4 |......../........ 
1, the | cepted. 
we > srestaurants, Fresno, Calif............ cctige~ hie Bi dtpiwedss py Gee eee eS 
V not Gershitz Contract Sho ag ag a CV bade ametiebteens engines he Sl UE eee ere 
rn a Royal & Pinkington, Mt. Holly, N.J..|.................-----m@---- A ee OP lededea ae 
erned, Shirt makers, Corona, N. Y..... qhaeate All return except 55....... OO 8 eae 300 350 
Ment, 70 firms, hat-frame workers, New York | 42 shops settled........... July 26 | a <#imseege 650 900 
} City. } 
"*KMen Western Iron Works, New York City..| EEE. ELE CLE R, PAE «1 ae OD tsk come 
Cigar makers, Cincinnati, Ohio........ mye Ae of arbitra- | July 20 | July S61 SGP lvscccdes 
q tration clause arranged 
nt for | satisfactorily. 

} | praca lame 
ached TE cite ceigibandcenitnikegnen ea a ee kee a ee 11,511 2, 257 
sABOR 

er . 
tatus 
djusted, 
nding. 
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ljuste 7 
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Statistics of Immigration for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1922. 
By W. W. Hussanp, CoMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
T admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States during the fiscal year 1921-22. The 
tabulations are presented according to the countries of last permanent 
or future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, and 
States of future permanent,or last permanent residence. The last 
table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under ihe 
per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from June 30 to August 9. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING THE Fis 















































AL 
—- ENDING JUNE 30, 1922, AND DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 
Arrivals. Departures. 
: Non- |" Non- — 
Period. ¢-AMMl- | immi- | United | 4); ae | amb | Vale’ 
grant ant | States Aliens grant ont States 
aliens one citizens | .. 9& Total. | aliens iens | citizens | Total. 
admit- | admit- | arrived. | P@'7ed. de. | de oa 
‘ tod. parted. | parted. | parted. 
1921. 
July to December....| 200,121 | 65,287 | 133,111 | 6,678 | 405,197 | 137,878 | 86,749 | 162,735 | 357,362 
1922. 
January............. 15,928 | 6,705} 12,057 892 | 35,582] 7,708| 7,877] 15,519 31,104 
February............ 10,792 | 6,851 | 17,573 991 | 36,207} 7,063| 7,360] 19,061 | 33,44 
March ............... 14,803 | 9,736 ,884 | 1,069 | 47,492 | 8,269] 7,427] 20,993 | 36,689 
Ah tvenvecekiee 18,967 | 10,199 | 19,889 | 1,436 | 50,491 | 13,232] 11,736] 26,197] 51,159 
SUE ha sasantenies 24,169 | 12,711 | 19,837 | 1,183 | 57,900) 12,025] 11,122] 20,643 |. 52,7 
ORR REST 24,776 | 11,460] 19,212] 1,482] 56,930 | 12,537] 14,407] 35,329 | 62,273 
eae 309, 556 | 122,949 | 243,563 | 13,731 | 689,799 | 198,712 | 146,672 | 309,477 | 654, ¥6l 
212 [692] 
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quate 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING 
gpECIFIED PERIODS, BY COUNTRIES. 















































= 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
! 
Countries. Sune July 1, June | July 1, 
1-30 1921,to | 4 "35 1921, to 
seas, | 74002, | sens, | “une 90, 
_ a 
192) SA es CLES .-chdtbestssndekesseudindbebeneencs 547| 5,019 44 579 
aa MINT 6 ch OS <0)0 2 52 SEG on 8c ce ccedscccveceteveseriscuedscoseces 11 5,756 153 4,307 
PAGUM . 2. oe ene e cece cece cece cece ccc ccccccncccccccccccecccecs 20 1,541 103 1,203 
Ns ce a0 ~ 56d ee wb 40 60 b5EWS 00060 ntnesed ddan ethanseces socheewsesoess 12 660 
i LS Cet SC oSlcs snd. obs0cvlidssndeoataads tdasnenvas 84 12,541 371 7, 846 
Denmark........ at hat bdloane ndergeys bdnieidrstnakineess 187 2,709 70 690 
ali Finland......- tet t eet e eee e ence eee cece een ee ceseeeneesenenses 168 2, 767 105 1,179 
éns ET Se oon AW dice sudeerseaneeasdgelpuaecs 195 4,220 292 2,557 
rarted EY id Betas snnipthsncénss dscsetessnvahddanncense 1,914} 17,931 298 4, 362 
PE < ch aMEDMRe wenn gs cto cncebsaspencscccsccesesacsscucaccooes 16 3,457 533 7, 506 
The Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia............................ 164 40,319 3, 661 53,651 
ane es cicugleuli eins diinthas ccd nbhevseesbetetdecene « 191 1,990 80 860 
ent didnt eth nindiaweesss tehocascensaudeapnncses 463 | 5,292 83 1,427 
. and Poland.......... non tee sh SGhgecesesvecscoséeseserecncneoeeressnces 666 | 28,635 1,07 33, 581 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands............. 93 1,950 171 5, 877 
e last ed Floss. nb dR candace cacektwabeteacss one 774 | 10,287 142 3 795 
r the Russia. ...-.. nde etl ahh Mel nndtndend secdiabokslinetawes 2,721 | 17, 143 435 6, 407 
REL sds bia Winer dite sssebeneseneashiicccdnccenes 62 | 5 283 6,793 
D Sweden acini teks xcahaedoeskhseseesebinlnsscqassece 303 | 6,624 362 1,903 
RS ee, ese 130 | 3, 398 78 
SEE Re eee ene 58 | 1,660 6 201 
TISCAL United Kingdom: ; 
3ER 31, cated A tadennap doves <swkanviant tapenserecceces | 1,406] 15,249 856 6, 434 
a Rade 9 od di nediedasw weber iteebs tees CRad seenahse] 1,318 |} 10,579 388 2, 182 
Res Snbhssi--achadirso-e-esserencnsvenssonsnence! 4 oe “ 915 
= BOB aa cesicccccsccccccccesevccccccesccsssccnccoccvvccesss 8 60 
pS get DARGA nth eRe dfacsce die cepcdnbipesesteseinisescciece 7 6,047 446 9,733 
UE Cees oles o desc ch ede ec cccestsesscccasccesasincces 2 405 17 703 
I Mie a... Suc). codons encncenavebadsernin 12,540 | 216,385] 10,154 | 166,297 
Be oe 5. on db annscndonvedcathbessadiusines 612 4, 406 373 | 6,362 
Total Japan Ec ALA... il. cs eubeeassilisaneinakes<s« 1, 108 6,716 351 4,308 
RE Eir ns ctme italescasveasé fie 1s5d500 0000 ndeuseeneibdasts 30 360 8 26 
nn sncdh bp ase actmbyhs oc ceveteicenceteresveséesose 9 1,998 87 1,731 
EE cxpnccat yas saceae Ths 0% bcsthan vesedteghaenckev nes 39 783 10 86 
: RS EUS ES ae a MEET ee 829} 12,814 
387. 362 a no, to webenp dacesesenel 18 520 10 133 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand ........................ 18 855 59 645 
Pacific Islands, not specified...........-.+.----+-+2ee-eeeeeeeeee 4 60 2 34 
31, 104 NS incon 6a gan 0 ncatdivacssaaceiGesccnectasd 5, 05" 46,810 427 4,480 
33, 484 SR Ee AS a ee ee 15s 970 108 955 
36, 689 av icensnhecdsadsceceresceceguadeenensesised 4,098 19, 551 278 6, 285 
51, 159 tds DLS aw anaes cedeeine badbatesooesda 213 2,668 129 1,787 
52, 790 he rncanecéabthen vee nteiesansetedecspeneszenade 78 7,449 541 5, 252 
62, 273 at hanes oun cca hide xneranesegesenseoripeenasaeeed Lp aeonpenwe | ere 30 
54, 861 FRE I aa Sean ae ae 24,776 | 309,556 | 12,537] 198,712 
_— Males SLC btu sede esse c esd chedns conresgbebeeugotares’. as 13, 085 149, 741 7,755 143, 223 
TG. «5.055. vcuwcephsacinteedpantominetsiivnkensés 11,691 | 159,815 4,782 55, 489 
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TaBLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTRE) 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING PERIODS SPECIFIED, BY RACES OR PEOpyp 



































Immigrant. | Emigrant 
Race or people. June i I. June yl, 
1-30, June30,| 1-38 =n 
1922. ~~? | 1922. e 3h, 
1922. | 29 
African (black) Rit iehintbOltntedne beeen = ocbtnengene sbeebs cone 617 5, 248 | 278 2, 183 
EES FPN LORE ENR FS ME pe AT a ll 2, 249 | 2 233 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech).....................------+-0- 37 3, 086 118 1 46 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin. . ....................---- 12 1,370 318 | 7 
i ie es a ook needs senda sqnccesnseeteses 599 | 4,465 | 291 | 6, 14 
S65. bho cscceeenascsqaensqasescccance 28; 3,783 | 83 | : gor 
EE SE ae cen as a uoh Skok dbe ticcngecsdsecssesecetns 58 | 698 | 117 | 9 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian......................-. 23 307 39 | 49 
Dutch and Flemish. ......... By hsp IRS SRR Re 246 3, 749 | 176 9 157 
TE ES TE ON Pere: ae a ee eee i) 223 | 2 918 
Sie Sectoid 4. dt aes a cewacenceseasnheaes 3, 234 30, 429 1, 261 ). 668 
i ce hol Cie lak os ail, dgicndnediec otbdebeensebabes 205 | 2, 506 137 1, 254 
RE ch aihiencle Man ndint eh dalcceCpemdengsbbanencecesqensacs 1,150; 13,617 365 464 
I eee ee ee ee a De we neeadbabans 2,756 | 31,218 | 404 5 Tis 
hh ae OL Seals . . riches caséwedeccese bes 27 | 3,521 532 7, 649 
is cpanel ndshiel chao ¢eeddae suse whos cagnhveees eapbihel<s 4, 136 53, 524 67 3) 
IMR. 2.5 DIE 1s), c ddue t cate de debe sunvecndedesnden 2,064 | 17,191 381 2, 485 
ID oe eo a tied Leena se bed 65 6, 098 599 7, 448 
es ee fe ee ec keaseboeds 213 35, 056 3, 087 6 58) 
LT Dies 5x, bea Sal alia + ko Di dMaciendse nckbdes cock vcseedeueus 1,097 | 6, 361 348 4, 353 
aa a tentnss ke bbbedusvidocbaueness cesuacessee< 26 88 7 F 
Rien LL. BE nce nddedabangosbenxis eueseire | 177 1, 602 211 6 
MODs Wn ccccccserscccsecesccccccccssseescosbeesaccenccccoceces 44 6, 037 179 1 758 
Eh 0.0.20 Ub0_34, < Socklla dowandapassbhbdles ds 4s60d0se0 | 4,023 | 18, 246 29 | 37% 
I on ons ste bpd chat dialed dtoWiaNineteeedewsenecesen sc siesta ai 7 2 j 
Ee SRI EN ee ei ahbeeboesesoton 148 6, 357 1,018 1, 004 
tt a OEE Fa coal 5s aclicd yale ENeaterteseeevers 92 1, 867 222 6, 052 
i 2. cl GM: ob dina ataelindeeadobes 6ocsteonness 19 1, 520 125 4, 219 
Russian. .... OER Oe ee ee 249 2, 486 224 2, 891 
I Dia intinatid wuanieerwanrarlibh daskhinee o0<¢hhenenas 25 698 12 | 48 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) ...........-... 1, 108 16,678 549 | 4, 417 
EE et ee | 1,623 15, 596 140 | 1,659 
ET OE ads a otc ewes ene eds soo daoubelet sadccenecreecess 54 6, 001 248 45 
hs +hhdlnaksnn6 <ikhbsed + + <Wadallaas Hedovocsubevecees cveces 178 1,879 382 7, 538 
NN. ost tine 4a PANaW st cor Seewesbetdereecbeeseseve 189 1, 446 188 1, 791 
ESS EER Spi A eS SLE ene Eee 26 1, 334 52 1 396 
et ee. she hs ca cdapedtled etbbes eabeneees 2 40 22 272 
ss eC reh deb aetd er rkweetebadsuscececctescccsenes 84 956 18 
West Indian (other than Cuban) .....................-..-----.- 91 976 51 
NN iret ecdGb bases KEES ces ecicccccescocesece 31 743 33 
SN ee RR scab OD, ocak vesecavekouecoedeweeesaa 24, 776 | 309, 556 | 12, 537 
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GRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DUR- 
NG THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS. 










































































































a, ——___ — ——— oe Capea: 
, Immi- | Emi- ; Immi- Emi- 
Geempation. grant. | grant. Occupation. grant. | grant 
— —- | -_— —— 
4 Professional. Skilled. —Concluded. 
med ee | LR 704 NS a 2,227 | 3,257 
ie Ran vadsecBhesdttssecces 127 63 || Painters and glaziers ...........| 881 | 346 
EE. ciasdnhanshsdetisgessasec 1, 204 526 || Pattern makers.................. a 12 
‘ DE diitesiane keg checes case 66 23 || Photographers................... 198 54 
1 Electricians. ..... sotcscecccscsee 713 Ee ae 170 39 
1 4 Engineers (professional). ........ i, a = oe pecesccccreccocceecocces = | . 
as “SE eae ; 5 rinters...... -aiicbineceibes 
par eeary and scientific persons... 392 = ee and harness makers ....| ; B. a 
pm A ae 714 Qa Sa , 972 | 
“= Dficials (Government).......... 744 258 |i Shoemakers. ...................- | 2,287 | 826 
: Physicians. .........-.---..... “7 458 157 || Stokers..... ete teeeeeeeeecececees 348 | 195 
37 re ween etter ene e nee n ee nnee L ¢ re oo ev wt ee eeeeeceeesecceecs ‘ = A 
"a Cachers. ..-..--- 2-2 eee eee eeenee , 11 re bedcecceseseoses 
als Other professional. .............. | 2.317 611 || Tanners and curriers............ *' 99 | 28 
the Textile workers (not specified)... 131 | 67 
sae TOME... .22-ccr00-.-2.- | 10,955 | 3,313 anes... aap tsentendbcaaes 1% | 40 
os } SY ORME Sw So ncedecebeece 20 | 1 
mB, Skilled. | ea 78 19 
1,040 | | Watch and clock makers. ....... 290 34 
, SS Bakers. ....... ne 7 Ee --| 1,629 | 547 || Weavers and spinners........... 1, 262 532 
> a Barbers and hairdressers......... 1, 168 | 375 | Wheelwrights. .............+++.. 7 8 
4659 CED onc ccccccieccsccics R80 | 302 || Woodworkers (not specified). ... 89 28 
{353 —e ve ke0d 20Eb a sehesol | po e BOTs 2, 472 1, 250 
io Di aiind ee .+sbdbeascoeeet oo 2 
a EIR sos 0< 00+ ibin ce --.200 | 1,059} 373 | ecattiscnsecded ees | 51,588 | 17,958 
a4 Cabinetmakers. .........-.......| 160 | 146 | 
2, 198 Carpenters and joiners........... 3, 930 | 1, 184 Miscellaneous. 
9, Cigarette makers. ............... 39 | 5 | 
1004 a — — eh dlide odencese a = Agents jabshnns iplgtesecesstorase - = 
reo a Di tihnn <4 cinnhnbexekens ves i 25 ‘ 
ri Clerks _ accountants.......... 9,444 | 2,027 || Draymen, hackmen, and team- . a 
“ps RE 3, 726 387 OE SER Sea seis 308 
“ml Engineers (locomotive, marine, Farm laborers................... 10,529 | 2,690 
a and stationary)................ 931 Ps ccensticnneeeseacvienn: 7,676 | 5,036 
4, Al ee i and fur workers. ....... 131 e , aa wae ehrs chuias te decks s be 4 se 
on 8 eS as See 431 1 Lo Sa ee 5 
7 “ ~ ~ cap gar’ S Sdingh «» eal 165 = ae. a ere ie 32, fen. 100, = 
= ron and steel workers........... 751 1 anufacturers..... EEE Ss ‘ 5 
L vt Rs Ss ee 146 86 || Merchants and dealers....... Re. 7, 278 4, 328 
13% TAM Locksmiths.........2....... oe" ae sas ake dre dnaedceaces 44,531 | 5,212 
ts ee aaa .-| 1,291 948 || Other miscellaneous. ............ 11,172 | 4,343 
Sa + ae 2, 845 1, 224 
— RO Te ° ee 1,411 - , ee nae ae 115, 963 | 122, 497 
Mechanics (not specified)........ 1, 683 09 —'- 
ie Metal workers (cther than iron, No yo per (including wom- 
“ a. IES. 5 cdaleds emn.caic 187 = |} enand children)............... 131,050 | 54,944 
aaa SR ka 177 
PUGH ah occ cotddnscccsscs 600 52 | Grand total... ... ntbieney 309, 556 | 198,712 
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| Immigrant. | Emigrs 
State and Territory. puty 1, 
June 1-30,| 192 » to |June 1-30 
1 | June 30, 1922. 
1922. 
titania, 
MMI nesses een carn oneduwsviviegs, .- occ.) 19 419 2 
Baste oe etversctacceseccacssststnccine en 21 163 3 
EE EA eeettesasniaonnnrs > ane leenenenans 260 2, 034 29 
MEE Sp = on-nc>ann0dcs sca lasesctdssodicistaben int 9 180 5 
SRS arepaboteeanpmntetie ante cong pecteaet. 2, 021 23, 624 635 
oo Rea eaeaieasanensnnennt ne nent: ataecnteanes 86 1, 193 41 
5 ESRI Sp RnR SReeRi natn mnnmiecnenten 317 5, 719 249 
+ EEE Eee neni Sdent hin oniatobeeaemata: 21 398 10 
gg a ROR eee nasee 99 1, 446 57 
SLR Oe SNPR INC b atersoatan 164 2, 399 315 
BE sarees srenesy SiR thei lage 20 373 8 
BME en Se stesetnliveverseraesserecstctuee ee 652 2, 800 390 
Ee anibrneareeepantr St boptentatten stueeanenet 42 5 4 
Bette nesigiertockensSusdoseesovyi cisco ne 1, 415 22, 410 702 
Meee ren n-csesenrnvirlics ivlihise seer nn 125 2, 487 79 
Reenter n= at MesereedsseSolil sn Sucbicat ee 140 2,174 57 
ee teen? aauanamatotcumenes sopsiagen: 69 976 2 
an SIRES 0 a eit eta eee 40 361 6 
___esiniagane ney ea RIES tet he rates 49 89 
MCPs 209 mnrensnceses-cs-ascssereescee tie 540 4, 557 28 
IESE SanR RRR eantoesenateeae meneaS 144 1, 790 46 
RE Ss erencalviiers-.-- 20.) saassss tae 1,712} 21,715 1, 356 | 
+ SSRIS a eet ea eneadenenaterenmnan 1, 250 12, 187 221 | 
MERE TIN n-osereveen-ee.. ec scacienee ee 462 5, 152 78 
SEMEESen*4teatibeseescadan...cc2casenael, Pee 17 258 6 
BR ano Se eacatp eles ve ono cess cpap TledlGe, 157 2, 774 81 
Bipmeterser=------05000-o.-siiaceicde econo so 97 1, 007 24 | 
BR sera nencnsenceesecccescecsssaceeinn 145 1, 469 26 
<TR SPD SPOS SR SSI nene nomi n am aeoeeare 27 207 2 
EN 8s eadccsecsncscsscsncccseen 180 1, 926 42 
BEBE: ~2neeesesceees-sceccscsst tite ce 1,010 15, 327 448 | 
RU RODDED DBRARNT teh tehhabagrae ean 70 601 12 | 
MM Oblibaos--0-0e0e--socaccccaceneeasere 5, 694 91, 543 5,110 | 
SRR RRR RREEn Stan otretonnanitontameant 21 236 3 | 
es ensecuene.sclaccses Aohissectee ee 95 1, 009 12 | 
MSRM ode s<ad 0 oc-kseccscccsveegadibicrre per 639} 11, 606 428 | 
BR See nnnencssocecscssescvsiicccnesoelie meee 45 504 18 
BBA eo nec occa ccincsncocsseeree ee 266 2, 320 66 | 
7h SRR ROR Cae 1,631 | 27,539 1, 183 | 
5, i ggugael ea aa aan Ran asebaetan seat Sitehaws Fee Ea 
10%, RRS SOS agai ie ag eeRRES 12 316 33 | 
hode Island..." ichivitalahepaanaresbenage barat tego ee a ONE 182 3, 208 71 | 
= aaa manne aabenahinetor oneteate 3 163 2 | 
ga SERRE o-ciieaeaa: aeaeea 41 618 8 | 
BE tae tinnsinarvesneernendicscstaiess eS 31 365 6 | 
A ORROSO ERE aaah aticmebbieapeeeatantet 3,368 | 14, 421 126 | 
ace enneeioebennteneneonentnaneennssmnersnnce 88 837 38 | 
BEER or ceeeh-nbeesecncscccceccscccedtinr sie ne meee 80 1,479 6 | 
oy MERRIER setieepn ea enteeshenaenenesatentnesetee 85 1, 264 11 | 
enn RO SDR Ds on aaiabanataaanaateraan 4 a 
ME ittiasn-<neeneeencsnccccsccsecceeceecce 660 6, 109 145 | 
Beno --00n--- con cccccccsccsccscoceece este 33 1, 460 79 | 
BEE sito eeanensecccencsuseceoceacsecenee ret 379 4, 374 83 
DP etek anepn6sccccanncerscacscaseobcincrin te 39 542 36 
“cbinconrgames met oe oe ee Ee RE 24,776 | 309, 556 | 12, 537 | 
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STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


































UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922. 
—=5 
rant. To August 9, 1922. 
ful 7 
July l, 
heme? Number (N umber | ‘odio 
a ada | a | Number | any 
— Country or region of birth. min July 1 to —— remain- 
12 ° 9, 1922, —" annually. der of 
r inclusive.| . ? current 
% inclusive. fiscal 
“ | year. 
oD) 
13, 375 eee 
SIND, « Seta Eadn tbls 55. since bBicesees case tenspusctossdeducss bes 110 288 | 178 
» “OL rh tehl. nadntetnnete chibanapdied ciiivinneonnen¢ 62 230 | 168 
33 EE Rinsan a cedhncan--cecncecaquscetccpeoncs 732 7,451 | 6,719 
all MINES. 0 SSUES 5b cds cides s vce sdcigcccctobddinced 427 1) 563 | 1, 136 
im NINDS 15. occ: 44.- 4c ckccnas chaseamaseconorar oan 57 "302 | ” 245 
a I ceed dd. da nalabns sap de<ceantivbsintmaes ie cous 3,440 14,357 | 10,917 
_ ESD « kcnd.at déaunidhds psocebeob ies sncacksecdve 32 301 | 269 
“ua AIEEE. 26, 2. os ba. ccavy Jabgovevatheleccbdsdeseees 398 5,619 5, 221 
ie nin cbc sla ds dave Cabdcsw dead Jacadeahh deusnbtel 540 3, 921 3,381 
Sal Fiume, Free State of 1 71 70 
. Ny, 5 lad h dated by oo cne guts « oe Seuiibel 554 5, 729 5, 175 
i hen aindahides dae v0 <d0 00d owhecs eae 2, 602 67, 607 65, 005 
B. dt MEd cak. o05 pads lbcckces een 1, 196 3, 294 2, 098 
- BNOUTna0ta-ane-e0e22--n2nn-erernnenennne-s 1, a4 5, 638 4, * 
om i ecseeasesnoadnsen oe yas ss seadedtess +e crosses ones y 5 
16 TAMIR ea ba nnn --- 06550 denpcnnwassnfion--omncnsebes 9,833 | 42,057 | 32,224 
fp Rp Nea ane eT SeRORRIEED.| MOEND | 150]. 145 
he ERROR RE RE Et Oe N eT Eat 48 276 3, 607 3,331 
, aH ee ed i edie hd de avaeveceseen 260 761 12, 202 11, 441 
ys Wag Poand..... NE oh rah aod b= 55505 Yells bh¥Ss va bsndeconseens 533 1,710 | 21,076 19, 366 
sil EE ee a a ee 38 92 5, 736 5, 694 
ro a es sddaelecs 24 85 4, 284 4,199 
uy Portugal (including Azores and Madeira islands)............... 404 977 2, 465 1,488 
9 “ Rumamia...... aie benseenpadn ans aterchns ste ssseeenanies dgébeces 424 1, 439 7,419 5, 980 
o ES se aBs cite thes cd sas eas her oss dadentdaioes 6 62 2, 792 2, 730 
65, 8% Ne AEN, A GEBEIO) oo oo go noc conc ccc cnsccocvoccecces 501 2,358 21,613 19, 255 
% i A sk 6 ol bs< cdennos ddedess > chdssdse«dddewil + 21 1,348 1,327 
os De de dawns du siamese 29 109 1,5 1, 431 
10,23 (a Lithuanian region.............. Pike runad cae+ el soni ay die sie 205 596 2,310 1,714 
"tot Spain (including Canary Islands)........................---.-- 91 271 912 641 
EE nttnecrencdnashonctcsessccnscetendsvancenace 117} 1,332 | 20,042} 18, 710 
5 Gp I bbc Ner, da cctan. 16d cascdassscstnebedescbhind 52 433 3, 752 3,319 
“- a i icc ivubbe tanec nediiiietcessbsce 1,011 5,817 77, 342 71, 525 
pie 48 ot A, Lene dt odd et Wh ebbdoenes sect eve 256 1,116 6, 426 5, 310 
1. 84 Other E (including Andorra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, 
'Y Malta, Monaco, and San Marino)...................--.--.-.-- 10 25 | 86 61 
132 ga cn dbitedeserdétdpetawancccastasoqednsd<teak il 24 57 33 
9) iendtnisntretiinnccmpenresens PEA AS 55 189 928 739 
n key (European and Asiatic, including Smyrna region and | 
9 & J 
a Turkish-Armenian region)..............-.+02.2---2---+------ | 256 526 | 2,388 1, 862 
is Other Asia (including Cyprus, Hedjaz, Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
94 Persia, Rhodes, and any other Asiatic territory not included 
fl in the barred zone. Persons born in Asiatic Russia are in- 
531 EE GUIDO SDs 6 oo ccs cuSecasccduaccessosccccece 13 31 81 50 
| TEE xh onadanednds<hdviins oohecgs sede cs dherdan-s<e 17 42 122 80 
2 143 Atlantic islands (other than Azores, Canary Islands, Madeira, | 
24 and islands adjacent to the American continents)............ leweneceses 5 121 116 
a ES on ucanwatioctbmeendiensce 36 91 279 188 
198, 71) New Zealand and Pacific islands..................2--eeeeeeeees 2 18 80 62 
— 5 MEE) HE Sa) Nan ARIAT Te | 9,478 | 39,586 | 357,803 | 318,217 
t } 
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Canada’s New Immigration Regulations. 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette of June, 1922, states that in the 
new immigration regulations an occupational test has been 
for the money qualification stipulated by the 


The new provisions favor immigrants from Great Britain and 
autonomous’ British Dominions and agricultural and domestic 
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workers. The regulations will not allow any immigrant to land jy 
Canada except— 


1. A bona fide agriculturalist entering Canada to farm and with sufficien: neang 
to begin farming in Canada. 1 

2. A bona fide farm laborer entering Canada to follow that occupation an yiq, 
reasonable assurance of employment. 

3. A female domestic servant entering Canada to follow that occupation a:| wit, 
reasonable assurance of employment. 


Immigration officers, however, are authorized to admit— 


1. The wife and family of any person legally admitted to and resident if. ( ana, 
who is in a position to receive | care for his dependents. 

2. The national of any country in regard to which there is in operation a specig) 
treaty or agreement or convention regulating immigration. 

3. Any British subject entering Canada directly or indirectly from Great !ritgiy 
or Ireland, the United States of America or any self-governing British Dominion » 


Newioundland, who shall satisfy the immigration officer in charge at the port of entry 
that he has sufficient means to maintain himself until employment is secure: 

4. Any American citizen entering Canada from the United States, provide: it jg 
shown to the satisfaction of the minister of immigration and colonization that his 
labor and service is required in Canada. 

The passports of immigrants from Europe, except those from 
Great Britain or any of its autonomous dominions or from the United 
States, must be examined and viséd in Europe by a Canadian 
Government immigration official stationed in that country. 4l| 
other immigrants must have their passports approved by a British 


consular officer. ‘“‘A fee of $5 is chargeable for Canadian examino- 
tion and visé of passport.”’ 

Asiatic immigrants, with the exception of those from a country 
with which some special treaty agreement exists, must have $25) 
in their possession when they land. 


In order to relieve the farm labor shortage in Saskatchewan, the 
Provincial Government has arranged to bring over immivrants 
directly from the dairy farms and small holdings of The Nether! ands. 
It is thought that with some little training these men will develop 


into very capable agriculturists. Reports have already been received 
that a considerable number of Dutch and Norwegian agricu!tural 
workers were arriving in Canada. : 

A central Canadian Government immigration office has reccnily 
been opened in Antwerp, Belgium, which is assisting in securing the 
desired class of immigrants. 
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| Georgia. 
| Canady ; 
HERE was a very considerable reduction in manufactured prod- 
ucts and in total wages paid in Georgia during the calendar 
ear 1921, according to the tenth annual report of the commissioner 
fecommerce and labor of that State. 
Industrial conditions in Georgia reflected those experienced in all 
arts of the country. The depression began in the latter part of 
920 and lasted all through 1921. 
The report contains statistics regarding textile mills and allied 
dustries; cotton oil mills; fertilizer factories and mixing plants; 
oundry, machine, and general repair shops; brick, tile, and sewer 
iping; cement and clay products; marble and granite quarries 
d marble yards; bottling works and manufacturers of soft drinks; 
uggies, Carriages, carts, wagons, and materials; and electric + dered 
nd light plants. Weekly ranges of wages are shown for different 
ccupations in various industries. 
The following statement summarizes some of the more important 
ata concerning textile mills for the calendar years 1920 and 1921, 
he earlier figures being taken from the ninth annual report of the 
ommissioner of commerce and labor: 


dS} eClal 
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yun try 
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n, the 
orants 1920. 192) 
me EINE « bus odin ws cocececcceseccscccse 184 190 
ONCE... ooo bong ssc nee scesenenons ee $102, 778,238.15 $102, 758, 621. 21 
Pv elop otal cost of raw material..................-..-. $134, 589, 558. 20 $58, 640, 922. 78 
celved otal value of manufactured product.......... $238, 519, 782. 27 $127, 758, 977. 66 
iItural otal amount paid in salaries to officers and 
a ill Nadia I ih il ih $3, 775, 526. 48 $2, 975, 575. 65 
otal amount paid to wage earners.......-..-- $32, 651, 267. 06 $17, 081, 264. 95 
cently otal amount paid for repairs to machinery.... $5, 186, 186. 41 1 $9, 942, 096. 44 
ro the otal number of white operatives............-- 39, 559 34, 631 
otal number of negro employees ........---.-- 3, 209 2,172 


Of the 34,631 white operatives in the textile mills in 1921, 33,401 
ere over 16 years of age, and of these 19,577 were male and 13,824 
peices Of the 2,172 negro employees, 1,613 were males and 559 
emales. , . 
There was considerable unemployment in the State in 1921. 
ing that year six free limited employment offices were conducted 
n Georgia under the supervision of the Department of Commerce 
nd Labor, the expenses of these offices being carried by munici- 
alities in Atlanta and Savannah, by chambers of commerce in 
acon, Waycross, and Columbus, and by cooperation in Augusta 
tween the municipality and the Y. M. C. A. According to the 
ecords, employment was secured by these offices fer only 2,604 
ersons in 1921. Many other persons, however, were referred to 
ositions, and may have obtained employment, but in regard to 





‘ 
‘Includes amount paid for new machinery. 
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these no’reports were received. Of the 16 paid employment Offices 


operating in the State during the year covered, 6 were especial|\ fo, 
teachers, 3 were for negroes only, and 7 conducted miscells ie, 
business. These paid offices furnished positions to 2,934 persons 
Out of the 4,355 who registered, 1,421 failed to secure emplo: ment 
although they had paid for registration. The registration fees, 4g jy 
1920, ranged from $2 to $5. An additional fee of from $3 to per 


cent of the first month’s salary is also collected. Some of the offin 
furnishing positions for teachers ask no registration fee but collec 
as much as half of the first month’s salary. 

The commissioner recommends an amendment to the law stipu. 
lating that such offices shall return the registration fee to the appli 
cant unless a job is furnished within 30 days. The passage of Jevis. 
lation to promote industrial sanitation and to establish industy| 
schools is also recommended by the commissioner. 





Maryland.' 
‘THE State board of labor and statistics is reorganizing its «. part. 
ment for the enforcement of the child labor law and the 1()-hoy 


law for women, and is planning a campaign against the illegs| oy. 
ployment of minors. 

The work of the board is being redistricted and will include the 
recently annexed portion of the city, which means that an adi. 
tional 48.58 square miles will have to be covered by the inspectors. 
The board is also organizing an industrial clinic, and in future jp. 
dustrial hygiene will constitute a part of the work -of the medical 
department 





New York.? 


‘THE New_York industrial code requires factory building owner 

to furnish safety devices for windows cleaned from the outside. 
The men who do this hazardous work are also required to use suc) 
devices. The neglect of the owner to provide these safety attacl: 
ments is a misdemeanor. The failure of window cleaners to ws 
these attachments when they are furnished is regarded as e«ull 
criminal. Carelessness on the part of workers in this occuputio 
has resulted in raising the compensation insurance rate for e1- 
ployers engaged in the window-eleaning business higher than any 
other compensation rate. The State department of labor’s bureai 
of inspection has been active in bringing about the enforcement 0 
the law, and only recently a window cleaner was jailed for neglecting 


to use the safety device while cleaning a window on the outside of 3 
— building. 

Inder a new plan inaugurated by the State industrial commis 
sioner in New York City, persons against whom the Departineni of 
Labor has issued orders for less important violations of law, instead 





_— 


1 Letter, under date of Aug. 11, 1922, from the chairman of the d Board of Labor and 81: tistics. 
*.New York (State). Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin. Albany, May, 1922. 
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of being summoned to court will be given the etme of a hear- 
ing before the commissioner. Orders will still be issued and ample 
(ime accorded to comply with them. When the inspector finds, 
however, that they have not been complied with, the offenders will 
be haled before the commissioner to show why they have not carried 
out the orders. 

It was formerly the department’s practice to send inspectors over 
and over again to mercantile establishments and factories to urge 
compliance with the law’s requirements. The guilty party was not 
prosecuted until all other methods had been exhausted. The depart- 
ment found that when these cases of minor violations were taken 
into the courts they were dealt with very leniently and sentences 
were often suspended. The new system of handling these violations 
was immediately successful, resulting in an immense increase in the 
number of compliances with the labor law. In the New York City 
district the records show that complete compliance was secured in 
nearly all of the 1,500 cases in which summonses had been issued 
and which had been considered by the commissioner. In less than 
50 of these cases was there recourse to the courts for criminal prose- 
cution. The industrial commissioner has also successfully tried out 
the same plan in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and Albany. This 
method not only brings about compliance with orders, but also has 
done away with a great deal of irritation arising from criminal 
prosecutions. A short time ago the New York City tenement house 
department adopted the same system. 
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edics ; 
vedical The New York State industrial conference will be held at Buffalo 


November 22 and 23, 1922, under the auspices of the New York State 
Department of Labor, according to a press release of that depart- 
ment dated July 28, 1922. ile this conference will cover the 
same subjects as the former Industrial Safety Congress of New York 
State, it will elso take up other industrial matters of general interest. 

The underlying theme of the conference will be “elimination of 
waste in industry.’’ It is planned tohavesome one of the New York 
State industrial leaders preside at each session of the conference and 
to have the discussions Ted by experts of national reputation. 
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North Carolina.' 


FARLY in August, 1922, there appeared to be a surplus of labor in 

practically all lines of work in North Carolina, which was attrib- 
uted to a shortage of construction materials. Unemployment con- 
ditions were more unfavorable than they were in the preceding 
month. The situation might be considerably relieved if freight were 
delivered more promptly, but few new projects are pending that 
promise an increased demand for labor in the near future. 
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‘From a letter dated Aug. 2, 1922, inclosing typewritten report from the commissioner of the State 
department of labor and printing. 
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_ The department has recently been largely engaged in securing po, 
tions for the unemployed. The following is a report relative to {hig 
activity for the week endmg July 29, 1922: 


Men. Women. § [o{g) 


INN 6) ouicn sd. unsden sper cher yh one aeneanekerre ~-. 424 122 546 
Pe MUNINT. £3 cea wU bas bode ons live owsbedec ste 2 373 87 160 
EE ENTRAR SS GE PECL HO get Re ee ae 458 107 565 
Placed SC emer ese ses e em ese rrr eres creseccescesecoeseccocoes 407 77 484 





Oklahoma—Progress in Safety Work. 


MONG the most decided forward steps in safety work in Oklahom, 

during the past year are the following, according to a communi. 

cation received early im August, 1922, from the commissioner of |.) 
of that State: 


1. The making of a detailed first-hand study by the factory inspec. 4 
tors of all important accidents, with a view to the prevention of such im’ “ 
accidents. Each factory inspector is furnished with a list of all acc. 
dents that have occurred during the month and is directed to investi. m 
gate personally those which Baw happened in the district he i 


assigned to visit, to issue orders, if necessary, to correct the defective 
conditions from which the accidents resulted, and to report in detail 
on the matter when the circumstances warrant. 

2. The furthering of the idea of group meetings of employees and 
em opens in certain industries for the purpose of getting them 
actively interested in the various phases of safety work. 

3. Efforts to improve the department’s detailed suggestions and 
safety standards in order to overcome the prejudices of employees 
and employers. Frequently superintendents, managers, and _ the 
workers have the idea that the only way to comply with safety 
orders is by following strictly the detailed specifications, when, as a 
matter of fact, they may have considerable choice in the selection of 
methods and guards. ring the past year a great deal has been 
done by the State’s factory inspectors through cooperation rathe 
than through the spirit of legal compulsion. These inspectors have all 
the necessary safety arguments to convince the management, alter 
which there is little difficulty in reaching superintendents, foremen, 
and the operatives themselves. The department’s orders for guaré- 
ing transmission machinery conform as far as practicable with the 
industrial compensation schedule of the National Workmen’s Con- 

ensation Service Bureau so that the expense of putting the estul- 
ishment in proper physical condition “becomes an investment {or 
the employer.” The inspectors discourage the removal of guards 
already installed. 

4. The adoption of the safety code of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for the governing of the manufacture, installa- 
tion, and operation of steam boilers, and for regulation of the manufac- 
ture, installation, and ation of passenger and {freight elevators, and 
the lighti code of the Illuminating Engineering Society for me 
eantile establishments and factories. 

5. The extension of the idea of safety education in a number o! the 
Oklahoma schools. It is thought that this work holds the largest 
promise for the safety movement. 
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Pennsylvania. 


Total 
046 
160) 

565 


484 


VIRTUAL State-wide shortage in skilled, semiskilled, and 
A common labor in Pennsylvania is reported by the July, 1922, 
issue of ‘Labor and Industry” of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. The demand for workers is greatest in 
wriculture, building, and steel industries and textile manufacturing. 
‘The shortage is found specifically in farming and building opera- 
tions.’ A marked demand for 5 Bu is being created in the metal 
trades. ‘The common labor shortage has resulted in increasing wages 
fom 25 to 35 and 40 cents per hour. Plasterers, bricklayers, and 
mechanics are scarce. In many places the shortage is being relieved 
by unemployed miners. On June 1, 1922, there were 301,140 miners 
voluntarily unemployed; on June 15, 1922, 275,498 a decrease of 
95,642. In the second week in June, 1921, only 1,286 persons were 
laced out of 10,723 applicants; in the same period in 1922 there 
were 2,700 placements to 4,778 applications. 

Fund for public works.—The legislature’s appropriation of $40,000 
for an emergency fund for public works is to be spent in improvements 
around the capitol in Harrisburg. The use of the money was made 
contingent upon a period of unusual unemployment, the industrial 
board to determine the time for such expenditure. The use of the 
fund was authorized in the fall of 1921, but a number of technicalities 
delayed action in the matter. The main advantage of this fund is 
not in the number of persons it keeps employed at present, but in the 
State’s recognition of. cyclical industrial depressions. 

University course on Pennsylvania’s rehabilitation work.—Pennsyl- 
yvania was selected as the State whose work in rehabilitating and re- 
tuning disabled persons to productive employment should be 
described in detail in the summer lecture course scheduled for the 
week of July 17; 1922, on “Technique of vocational rehabilitation” 
at Columbia University, given through the cooperation of the Pennsy|- 
vania Bureau of Rehabilitation and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Erhibits of bureau y rehabilitation.—Lantern slides made from 
photographs of disabled persons suitably employed or in training for 
employment in the State, under the direction of the Pennsylvania 
bureau of rehabilitation, will form a part of the United States Govern- 
ment’s exhibit at the International Centennial Exposition in Rio de 
Janeiro, beginning September 7, 1922, in commemoration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Brazil’s independence. 

Numerous photographs showing what Pennsylvania has done in 
the way of returning disabled persons to remunerative jobs have been 
sent by request to other States, and the first illustrated report of the 
bureau of rehabilitation has been forwarded to authorities in other 
States in which the legislatures have been considering the institution 
of industrial rehabilitation. 

Time and money losses resulting from recent suspension of mining in 
Pennsylvania.—The losses in wages in April, May, and June, 1922, of 
the 322,286 men involved in the suspension of work by the anthracite 
and bituminous miners of the State is estimated at $113,789,115. As 
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the number of possible working days in these three months was 7¢ 
the daily wage loss was $1,614,030. It is reported that in the anthry, 
cite region for this period 143,520 men lost about $59,590,800 in wage, 
and 10,118,160 days of work. In the bituminous districts the |og 
was +. Llgatupar nd $63,198,315 in wages and 12,639,663 days. 

Neglect of safety work.—The Bureau of Inspection reports that , 
number of establishments in the State have been heptaetine theip 
safety work and that there seems to be a nation-wide tendency {, 
reduce costs in industrial plants by eliminating first-aid equipmer 
and safety men. In efforts to retrench in the face of business depres. 
sion, safety work is said to be the first to suffer, employers failing { 


realize that such work costs less than accidents. The expense of Me 
breaking in a new man must also be added to the compensation cos, 
Carelessness was a direct cause of 36 out of 64 industrial accident: i! 


investigated in April and May, 1922. 

Survey of industrial dental dispensaries.—In 1921 the Division of 
ayeene and Engineering sent out a questionnaire to various indus. 
trial establishments with reference to dental dispensary work. 4 
large proportion of the firms to whom the inquiry was addressed did 
not have such dispensaries. Of the 59 filled-in returned schedule 
some were completed only in part. These replies came from 19 States 
and 1 Canadian Province—Ontario. Of the 59 firms reporting oy 
their dental service, 12 were in Pennsylvania, 11 in Ohio, 8 in Now 
York, 6 in Massachusetts, 4 in Illinois, and 2 each in Michigan, 
Minnesota, and New Hampshire, the other States and the Province 
of Ontario being represented by only | establishment each. 

The number of employees in 56 firms ranged from 42 to 45,000, the 
total number being 282,503 and the average per plant, 5,045. The 
percentage of persons making use of dental service in 33 plants was 
59.7. e average number of units in each dental dispensary, based 
on replies from 52 firms, was 1.1, the number of employees per unit, 
1,807, and the number of employees using dental service per unit, 
1,098. : 


The following data were given relative to the number of employees I tl! 
per dentist: ‘ of 
Number of employees served by 58 full-time dentists...................... 116, 983 st 


Average number of employees served by 1 full-time dentist................ 2, 017 

Number of employees served by 37 full-time dentists without assistance from 
tet la ks nce dials Sane ap pepeccatmene «- 77, 302 

Average number of employees served by 1 full-time dentist without assistance 


from part-time dentists. 2... 2... eee ce ecw eee eeee 2, 089 eI 
Number of employees served by 42 part-time dentists. without assistance from pi 
i Cid hess clk tann okd va rldinas coshbae xee><- 165,520 i tl 
Average number of employees served by 1 part-time dentist without assistance sl 
EY PE once cece secs hs ccst tbc teehee ve cbitucdledcecess 3, 941 h 
Replies on cost of original equipment were received from 53 firms, % 
the average cost for one plant per year being $1,958.03. The least He 2 


cost of equipment in one plant was $329.29, the greatest, $8,000. 
Only 27 firms submitted figures on cost of dental operation per patient 
per year. The average cost is reported as $3.38. Some of the figure 
on division of cost, based on replies from 57 firms, are given below: 
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8S (64, BR percentage of plants in which employer bears entire cost................-.+-- 56. 1 

an thra. Percentage of plants in which cost is shared by employer and employee....... 43.9 

Wages fm Percentage of plants in which employers pay 75 per cent or more of the cost... 57.9 

he loge Ma Percentage of plants in which employers pay between 50 and 74 per cent, in- 

| 8S clos VO, MEEEe CONG «+ 55 pale a oa ssdtnwrssevsmmains an sede ad sethecccssyecccene 17.5 

P Percentage of plants in which employers pay less than 25 per cent of the cost... 1.8 
that g Percentage of plants in which proportion of cost shared by employer and em- 

g their ployees is not indicated ............++.2+e-eeeee eee eeeee Epcdiwekecuke gens 22. 8 
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Of the dental services of 56 firms, 100 per cent make examinations, 
96.4 per cent do cleaning, 89.3 per cent give emergency treatment, 
64.3 per cent do operative work which is not emergency, and 44.6 per 
cent, radiographic work. 

All but one of 56 establishments stated that they regarded the 
operation of an industrial dental dispensary a success. One firm 
reported its dispensary as only a partial success. 
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Virginia. 


E commissioner of labor of Virginia reported, under date of 
August 7, 1922, that a women’s and children’s division had just 
been established in the State bureau of labor and industrial statistics. 
The new child-labor law of Virginia is in many ways ‘“‘a radical 
departure”’ from the previous act, and the women’s and children’s 
division has been concentrating its activities in endeavoring to secure 
the employers’ cooperation and to make this new legislation really 
eflective. Much has been done along this line as the result of a con- 
ference held at the house of delegates, which was attended by large em- 
loyers of child workers, the Children’s Code Commission, the State 
ederation of Labor, the attorney general, the superintendent of 
— instruction, the commissioner of labor, and welfare and social 
workers. 

The principal efforts of the bureau of labor and industrial statistics, 
the commissioner stated, were being directed toward the maintenance 
of peace during the crisis brought about by the coal and railroad 
strikes. Although the Virginia miners are not organized, coal pro- 
duction had at the above-mentioned date practically ceased as a 
result of the railroad strike. When the strike conditions seemed in 
the judgment of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics to be 
growing acute at any point a representative of the office went to that 
particular place, thoroughly investigated the situation, and reported 
the facts to the gdvernor. This was the procedure on several occa- 
sions when there was an urgent call for troops. Upon investigation, 
however, and after the striking railroad workers had been advised 
against any manifestations of disorder, it was found that there was 
no need of ordering out troops. 
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United States. 


Auaska.—Territorial Mine Inspector. Annual report, 1921. Juneau, 1922. 96 pp. 

Extracts from this report are published on pages 66, 115, 116, 194, and 195 of thjg 
issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

Grorai1a.—Department of Commerce and Labor. Tenth annual report, for the jisca) 
year ending December 31, 1921. Atlanta, 1922. 83 pp. 

This report is summarized on pages 219 and 220 of this issue of the Monrnyy 
Lazsor Review. 

Ituno1s.—Industrial Commission. Annual report for fiscal year ending June 30, 199}. 
and statistical report for calendar year 1920. Springfield, 1922. 82 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 197 and 198 of this issue of the Monty 
Lasor Review. 

Kansas.—Court of Industrial Relations. Second annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1921. Topeka, 1922. 107 pp. 

The section of the report relating to the industrial division is summarized on 
pages 12 and 13, that on the minimum wage on page 131, and that on workmen’s com. 
pensation on pages 198 and 199 ofthis issue of the Monrauy Lasor Review. 
MassacHusetts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Board of Conciliation ani 


Arbitration. Report, together with the decisions rendered by the board for the yor 
ending November 30,1921. Boston, 1922. 122 pp. 


A brief summary of this report.appears in the Montuiy Lasor Review for June, 
1922, page 213. 
—— Department of Public Welfare. Division of housing and town planning. — heport 
for the year ending November 80, 1921. Boston [1922]. 47 pp. 
Contains reports of the town planning boards of the State and proceedings «/ the 
eighth annual conference of Massachusetts planning boards. 
New Yor«.—Joint Legislative Committee on Housing. ‘Intermediate report. A/han, 
1922. wi, 257 pp. Legislative document (1922), Na. 60. 
P Recacme report is summarized on pages 165 to 168 of this issue 0; the MonTuty !.axor 
EVIEW. 


—— Department of Labor. Economic value of maintaining clean windows and | ighiing 
fixtures. Albany, 1922. 15 pp. Special bulletin No. 112. 


Prnnsytvania.—Department of Labor and Industry. Proceedings of the Indusirial 
Relations Conferenee, October 24-27, 1921. [Harrisburg] 1922. 252 pp. Vol. IX, 
Series of 1922, No. 2. 


The addresses made at the various sessions of this conference dealt with the following 
nine leading topics: (1) Industrial cooperation; (2) the foreign outlook; (3) women 
and children in industry; (4) stabilizing industry and employment; (5) industrial 
waste; (6) industrial education; (7) industrial publicity; (8) medical supervision in 
industry, and (9) workmen’s compensation. 

The addresses at the meeting of approved boiler inspectors of Pennsylvania 01 
October 24, 1922, take up 25 pages of the publication. 


— Department of Public Instruction. Mothers’ Assistance Fund. Report, 192). 
Harrisburg, 1922. 133 pp. 


Wes? Virainta.— Bureau of Labor. Directory of industries. Charleston, 1922. 63 pp. 
226 1206] 
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Umrep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Venezuela: A commercial and industrial handbook, with a chapter on the 
Dutch West Indies. Washingion, 1922. xvi, 472 pp. Special agents.series, No. 212. 


A summary of the sections dealing with economic and labor conditions is given 
on page — of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 
__ —— Bureau of Standards. National electrical safety code. Third edition. Wash- 
ington, 1921. 366 pp. Handbook series, No. 3. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Comparison of workmen’s 
compensation insurance and administration. Washington, 1922. 194 pp. Bulletin 
No. 801. Workmen’s insurance and compensation series. 


A résumé of this report appears on pages 196 and 197 of this issue of the MonrHiy 
LaBor REVIEW. 
Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs. A guide to impairments to 


be looked for in hazardous occupations. Washington, 1922. 31 pp. Bulletin No. 
306. Industrial accidents and hygiene series. 


A revised and enlarged edition of a pamphlet reproduced in the Montuiy LaBor 
Review for March, 1921, pp. 159-167. Both the groups of hazards and the number 
of hazardous occupations have been materially increased and a considerable amount 
of text matter has been added. 

— — — The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 178 pp. Bulletin No, 298. Industrial accidents and hygiene series. 

This report is reviewed on pages 178 and 179 of this issue of the Monroiy LaBor 
Review. 





—es 


Bureau of Naturalization. Federal citizenship textbook. A course of instruc 
tion for use in the public schools by the candidate for citizenship. Part III Wash 
ington, 1921. 104 pp. 


— — Children’s Bureau. Industrial home work of children. A study made in 
Providence, Pawtucket, and Central Falls, R. I. Washington, 1922. 80 pp. 
Bureau publication No. 100. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 146 to 148 of this issue of the MONTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 

— —— Women’s Bureau. Women in Georgia industries: A study of hours, wages 
and working conditions. Washington, 1922. 89 pp. Bulletin No. 22. 

The main findings of this study were contained in a preliminary report issued in 
1921 for the use of interested parties, which was summarized in the MonrHiy LaBor 
Review for October, 1921, pp. 165-169. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Salaries of teachers and of 
principals in certain cities. Washington, April, 1922. 14 pp. 

A report on the salaries paid elementary and junior high-school teachers and ele- 
mentary and junior high school principals for 1921-22 in cities of 2,500 inhabitants 
and more. As about 60 per cent of the superintendents responded to the request 
made for information by the Commissioner of Education, the data given may be 
considered representative of the salaries paid these classes of teachers. The repor; 
calls attention to the fact that one-third of the teachers in cities whose populations 
range from 2,500 to 10,000 receive less than $1,000 a year; while one-half of the ele- 
mentary teachers in this group of cities are paid less than $1,097 a year. In cities 
with a population of from 10,000 to 25,000, 15 per cent of the teachers receive less than 
$1,000 a year, while in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 only 7 per cent of the teachers are 
still below the $1,000 class. 

—— Government Printing Office. The training of apprentices in the Government Print- 
img Office. Washington, 1922. 24 pp. 

An outline.of courses for the training of apprentices. An account of these courses 





_ 


is given on pages 163 and 164 of this issue of the MontHLy LaBor Review. 
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Unirep States.—Railroad Labor Board. Proceedings. Brotherhood of Loconotiyy 
Engineers Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Dusinoust, Brotherhood of Rai). 
road Trainmen, Order of Railway Conductors, Switchmen’s Union of North Ajeri 
vs. AnnArbor Rail Company et al. (Docket No. 845, vol. 1). Chicago, [)) 
October 26, 1921. Washington, 1921. 134 pp. , 


This volume contains the testimony of the Brotherhood chiefs at the hearing, 
ordered by the Railroad Labor Board to inquire into the reasons for and conditions 
of the threatened interruption of traffic in the fall of 1921. 


Foreign Countries. 


Avustra:1a (New Soutn Wates).—Board of Trade. Apprenticeship in New Sov} 
Wales. Sydney, 1922. xiii, 160 pp. Chart. 


A report of the determinations and directions concerning apprenticeship set 01:1 jy 
the form of a scheme of regulations applicable to apprenticeship in the industries 
The board of trade reached these conclusions as a result of public hearings and 0th 
jnvestigations. The proposed regulations prescribe the industries, crafts, and occy. 
pations to which they shall apply, the form of contract, length of apprenticeshi) an( 
probationary period, wages, hours, etc. Every apprentice who does not already hay. 
such training is required to attend or receive instruction from a State continuation or 
trade school or technical college or instructional factory or any institution for continued 
or trade or technical education or supplementary workshop training provided by ui). 
lic enterprise or by any master or group or association of masters and approved by the 
board, for not less than five hours per week over a period of not less than three years 
Apprentices under 16 years of age make such attendance or receive such instruction 
during working hours. After reaching their sixteenth year apprentices are to |e al- 
lowed three hours per week in the master’s time. Wages were fixed on the principle 
that ‘‘wages payable to apprentices must enable the skilled industries to compete 
with the uneducative occupations for the services of the young.”’ 

—— (Victoria).—De of Lands. Land settlement in Victoria. Melbourne, 
abe. 64 2 Tiustrated. y 

A handbook for soldiers and other prospective settlers, showing methods of acquiring 
land under the several land settlement acts, and containing information in regard to 
phases of agriculture and to agricultural processes successfully followed in Victoria. 
—— (WEsTERN AusTRALIA).—Government Statistician. Pocket yearbook, 1/22. 

Perth, 1922. 104 pp. 

Wages of adults in principal occupations are given on pages 44-47. 

Brierum.—Caisse Générale d’ Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu présenté au conseil 
d’ administration. Année 1920. Brussels, 1922. 90 pp. 

A report of the operations of the General Savings and Retirement Fund of Belgium 
for the year 1920. The report covers the general activities of the savings fund, includ- 
ing the loans made to farmers through the farm banks and the cooperative agricu!t.ral 
societies and the loans to societies for the erection of workingmen’s houses, also the 
operation of the retirement fund and the insurance and accident insurance funds 


Canapa.—Civil Service Commission. Annual report, 1921. Ottawa, 1922. ©Vi, 
128 pp. No. 32, 1922. 


DENMARK eyo cme! Al: ceomegae Kontor. Statistisk Aarbog for Kgbenhavn 9 
berg 1921. Copenhagen, 1922. xvi, 158 pp. ‘ 
Statistical yearbook for Copenhagen and Fredericksberg for 1921. 

France (D&PARTEMENT DE LA SEINE).—L’Office Public d’ Habitations a Bon Marché. 
La crise du logement et Vintervention publique en matiére d’habitation popu!aire 
dans lV’ agglomération parisienne. Volumes 1-4. Paris, 1921. 1,250 pp. 

This report on the housing crisis in Paris and its suburbs includes a historical «\11- 
mary and a discussion of economic conditions and of the establishment of public hous 
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ing offices. The second volume is devoted to housing developments in other European 

countries, England, Canada, Australia, and the United States, and the third to the 

development of housing projects in Paris and the vicinity. The fourth volume con- 

tains the text of French housing legislation and reports of housing committees. There 

are pictures and plans of various housing developments. 

(jerMANY.—Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. +41. 
Jahrgang, 1920. Berlin, 1921. xxxvi, 281, 46*, 33 pp. Charts. 

The forty-first issue of the official German statistical yearbook published by the 
German National Statistical Office and covering the year 1920. The present issue 
covers essentially the same subjects as the preceding issues. Of special interest to 
labor are the statistical data on labor disputes, production in mines, and the iron and 
steel industry, building activities and housing, the number of workers (by age and 
sex) employed in the various industry groups, prices, wages, social insurance, cooper- 
ative societies, the labor market, employment exchanges, and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 

Great Brrrain.—Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Experimental cot- 


tages: A report on the work of the department at Amesbury, Wiltshire. London, 
1921. 77 pp. Illustrated. 


Deals with five cottages built according to designs and instructions prepared by the 
department, the purpose being to test various old methods of construction which had 
fallen into disuse and which it might prove desirable to revive, and also to test new 
methods of constructing floors, roofs, and the like. Full details are given of the 
methods used, with photographs, diagrams, and specifications. 

—— [Factory Department.] Inspector of factories and workshops. Report, 1921. Lon- 
don, 1922. 131 pp. COmd. 1705. 

The report states that 92,565 accidents, of which 951 were fatal, were reported dur- 
ing 1921, as compared with 138,773, of which 1,404 were fatal, in 1920. This remark- 
able decrease is believed to be largely due to the inactivity in industry and to unem- 
ployment in the coal fields. Welfare work has, on the whole, held its own in the face 
of adverse industrial conditions. Slackness in regard to precautions against industrial 
diseases has been more noticeable during the dull business period. The 48-hour 
week is now very general in British industry, and the one-break day is common 
everywhere. Overtime has been greatly reduced by the industrial depression. The 
employment of young people has perceptibly diminished. 

— Home Office. Departmental committee on lighting in factories and workshops. 
Third report. London, 1922. 38 pp. Cmd. 1686. 

The report deals principally with the classification of industrial processes according 
to the illumination required for carrying on the work, and with an investigation of the 
effects of mixed natural and artificial lighting. 

—— —— Inspectors of explosives. Annual report, 1921. London, 1922. 30 pp. 
Cmd. 1632. 

The report shows that during the year there were 261 accidents due to explosives, 
causing 35 deaths and injuries to 235 persons. Because of the stoppage in the coal_ 
mining industry from April to July and the consequent absence of blasting operations, 
there was a considerable decrease as compared with the previous year. Over 92.7 per 
cent of the accidents causing death or personal injury occurred in the use of explosives 
and under miscellaneous conditions not covered by the act, and these accidents caused 
30 of the 35 deaths and 219 of the 235 cases of injury. 

—— Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. Laws and regulations relating to lead poison- 
ing. Being an analysis with texts of the laws and regulations made in the chief indus- 
tral countries to prevent plumbism. London, 1922. 250 pp. 
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Great Brirain.—Jndustrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 18: Two ini. stigg. 
tions in potters’ shops. London, 1922. 74 pp. Potteries series No. 1. 


This report relating to atmospheric conditions in potteries compares conditiois j) 
this industry with those in other industries for which similar data are available, nq 
discusses the relative merits of different types of stoves. 


—— Ministry of Labor. Interdepartmental committee on health and unemployine,; 
insurance. First and second interim reports. London, 1922. 10 pp. Cmd. 144; 


—— Privy Council. Medical Research Council. First report of the miners’ nystijiny, 
committee. London, 1922. 64 pp. Illustrated. Special report series, No. «5 
A summary of this report was given in the Montaiy Lasor Review for July, |929 
pp. 140, 141. 
—— (ScorLanp).—Board of Agriculture. Tenth report, for year ended Decem)),; 
1921. Edinburgh, 1922. 126 pp. Cmd. 1692. 
Wages and hours of farm workers prevailing September 30, 1921, appear on pave; 
122-125. 
—— Board of Health. Third annual report, 1921. Edinburgh, 1922. 365 pp. 
1697. 
In addition to strictly health data, the report discusses housing and town planning. 
national health insurance, poor relief, unemployment relief, and old-age pensions 
Inp1a (AsMER-MERWaRA).—{ Registrar of Cooperative Societies.| Report on the workin 


of the cooperative societies in the district of Ajmer-Merwara for the year ending Juy: 
30,1921. Ajmer, 1921. 32 pp. 


—— (Assam).—[Registrar of Cooperative Societies.| Report on the working of the 0). 
erative se in Assam for + epi ending March 31,1921. Shillong, 1921. 1% pp 


—— (Braar anv Orissa).—[Registrar of Cooperative Societies.| Report on the \or'}- 
ing of cooperative socuties in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1920-21. Patna, 19:1 
29, xvii, 3 pp. 


—— (CenTRAL Provinces).—Agriculture Department. Report on the working f ‘i: 
cooperative societies in the Central Provinces and Berar for the year 1920-21. Nagpur 
1922. 19, cxxix pp. 

—— (PunsaB).—[Registrar of Cooperative Societies.| Report on the working of '/. 
operative societies in the Punjab for the year ending July 31,1921. Lahore, 192! 
43, Zeit pp. 

—— (Unrrep Provinces).—[Registrar of Cooperative Societies.| Annual report 0» ‘hv 
working of cooperative societies in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the year 
1920-21. Allahabad, 1921. 11, xxiii, 7a, 2 pp. 


These reports were summarized on pages 222 and 223 of the Monraty Lasor 
Review for August, 1922. 

NETHERLANDS.—Bureau Central de Statistique des Pays-Bas. [The Hague, 19:-’) 
[36 pp.] Illustrated. 

An illustrated brochure describing the organization and activities of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics of the Netherlands and containing several tables of comparative 
statistics on population, elections, State and municipal finances, employment ex- 
changes, unemployment, unemployment insurance, trade-unions, collective agree- 
ments, miners’ and metal workers’ wages, wholesale prices, cost of living, consumption 
of food, housing, bank deposits, poor relief, and import and export trade. 

—— Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Statistiek der spaar- en leenbanken in Niiir- 
land, over het jaar 1919-1920. ’s-Gravenhage, 1922. 22 pp. Bijdragen tot 
statistick van Nederland. Nieuwe volgreeks. No. 339. 


Statistics of savings and loan banks in the Netherlands for the year 1919-20. 
— —— Verslag over het jaar 1921. ’s-Gravenhage [1922]. 28 pp. 
—— Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het jaar 1921. ’s-Graver 
hage [1922]. 100 pp. 
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estiga. NerHeRLANDS.—Kamers van Arbeid. Overzicht van de verslagen over 1920. ’s-Graven- 
hage, 1922. 50 pp. 
Summary of the annual reports for 1920 made by the Dutch labor councils to the 
National Department of Labor. 
Woningraad. Jaaverslag ter voorlichting van de regeering bij de beghartiing van de 
belangen der volkshuisvesting over 1921. ’s-Gravenhage, 1922. 62 pp. 
Annual report of the activities of the housing office of the Netherlands for 1921. 
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> He Norway.—Hovedstyret for Statsbanene. Norges jernbaner. Beretning for dret 1 Juli 
1920-30 Juni 1921. Christiania, 1922.  65*, 266 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk. 
VII. 41. 
Report on Norwegian railroads for the period July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921. Con- 
tains information relative to State railroad pension funds and accidents. 


/ 
A+) 


1999 


_— Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sjémannsforsikringen for dret 1919. Ulykkesforsikring 
for Sjiomenn. Fiskerforsikringen for dret 1920. Ulykkesforsikring for Fiskere m. v. 
Christiania, 1922. 33, 12*, 29 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VII. 87. 

This volume contains reports of the State Seamen’s Accident Insurance for the 
vear 1919 and of the State Fishermen’s Accident Insurance for 1920. A brief summary 
of the latter appears on page 201 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 


Pages 
("md 
md. 


ning, 
— —— Ulykkesforsikringen for industriarbeidere m. v., 1919. Christiania, 1922. 
19*, 99 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VII. 45. 

Report by the State insurance office for industrial workers in the year 1919. This 
report covers those establishments coming under the law of August 13, 1915, as to 
accident insurance in industries. Self-insurers are not included. 

—— Statistiske Centralbyrd. Arbeidslénninger 1920 og 1921. Christiania, 1922. 9%, 
66 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VII. 44. 

Report by the Central Statistical Bureau showing wages in Norway, in cities and 
country districts, in 1920 and 1921, and by five-year periods 1850-1920, etc. 
Swepen.—Kommerskollegium. Industri. Berdttelse for dr 1920. Stockholm, 1922" 

157 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Industri och Bergshantering. 

Official report on Swedish industries for 1920. Contains a table showing the number 
of workers by industries, the total number of hours worked, and the average hours 
per worker in each industry in 1920. A new table has been added to the report 
classifying the industries by number of workers. The report shows that in 1920 there 
were 12,022 establishments with 463,066 employees. 

— Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige dren 1917-1919. Stockholm, 
1922. 167 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Report by the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) on the activities of Swedish 

cooperative societies during 1917-1919. 
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